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beach. Secluded. Local produce. C.H.W., 3 gns. 
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downs. Hot and cold all rooms. Moderate terms. 
Waite Benbecula, Ditchling. Telephone : Hassocks 
146. 


WEST WORTHING. Miss Hollman, 47 Down- 
view Road, has apartments or full board. Warm, 
comfortable house. Garage. Very good cooking. 
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Authors’ manuscripts, plays, 
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undertaken. ’Phone PARk 9833. Lang, 53 Lans- 
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119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY is ON SALE at 
all bookshops and bookstalls price 2/6. If you find 
difficulty in obtaining a copy, please order direct 
from LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY, 26 Maiden 
Lane, W.C. 2. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


STUDIO in country. Inexpensive _ essential. 
Residential and furnished preferred. Box 1121, 
Life and Letters To-day, 26 Maiden Lane, London, 
W.C. 2. 


LARGE light room in country. Furnished. Within 
easy reach of London. Please state rent required. 
Box 1123, Life and Letters To-day, 26 Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 


WANTED in OCTOBER, small self-contained 
flat, within easy distance of Charing Cross. Two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, etc. Must be 
light and airy. Box 297, Life and Letters To-day, 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


PERSONAL 


Advertiser tired of residing in London seeks position 

either as secretary or housekeeper in the country. 

Good organiser. Healthy. Used to managing staff, 

interviewing, and entertaining. Fond of country 

life and good knowledge of farm life. Box 293, 

ve. and Letters To-day, 26 Maiden Lane, London, 
Cu 


LEADING Magazine’s Associate Editor can offer 
3 years’ practical experience to publishers, news- 
papers, and literary journals. Box 291, Life and 
Letters To-day, 26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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in the best market. 


Highest prices paid 
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ARE YOU A LUCKY PURCHASER ? 


Basil de Sélincourt, in “ The Manchester Guardian " 
of 


H. D's 
THE HEDGEHOG 


“This delicious little tale . . . . is obviously the work of a poet. One cannot tell the tale, 
however, or give the least idea of it. It is full of the sights and sounds of a Swiss mountain 
village, seen and heard as a sensitive child of vivid personality might see and hear them ; and 
all the background and background characters have the warmth and suggestiveness of a child’s 
dream-life .... 


“Unfortunately, this little treasure-tale, with its expressive illustrations, is printed in an 
edition limited to three hundred copies. So lucky purchasers must lend it widely. 


ARE YOU A LUCKY PURCHASER? 


THE HEDGEHOG. By H. D., with Twenty-One Drawings by George Plank. 
Printed at the Curwen Press in Baskerville type, and published in an edition of 
300 copies at 10s. 6d. by 


THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING CO., 26 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


ETUDES ANGLAISES 


(Grande-Bretagne—Etats-Unis) 


Revue littéraire paraissant tous les deux mois 
Sous la présidence de Mme la Comtesse de Chambrun, M. E. Legouis, M. L. Cazamian 
Directeurs : Ch. Cestre et A. Digeon. Secrétaire : L. Bonnerot 


Les ETUDES ANGLAISES sont publiées tous les deux mois sur 96 pages in-8° et contiennent, 
avec une importante partie bibliographique, des études originales des meilleurs anglicistes frangais 
et. étrangers; les deux premiers numéros (Janvier et Mars 1937) ont eu pour collaborateurs: 
Edmund Blunden, Charles Morgan, Louis Cazamian, Floris Delattre, Georges Lafourcade, 
Maurice Le Breton, Pierre Legouis, J. Vallette, F. C. Roe. 


L’abonnement, qui part d’Octobre, est de 60 francs pour la France (tarif réduit 4 
50 francs pour les membres de l’Université) et de 90 francs pour l’étranger 


A la Librairie 
HENRI DIDIER, 4 et 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS 


(Chéques Postaux: Paris : 242-40) 
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The Editor 1s glad to consider manuscripts and will be grateful to those authors who save 


secretarial side-tracking by enclosing addressed envelopes as well as stamps. 


Unsolicited 


contributions accompanied by neither will not be returned. 


All communications should be addressed to Lire AND LETTERS To-pay, 26 Maiden Lane, 
23 London, W.C. 2. 
The annual subscription to Lire AND Letters To-pay is 10s. 6d. Overseas, 12s. 6d. 
U.S.A. $3. 


NEW AND RECENT “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations combined with their informative text makes them irresistible. 


An intriguing volume of absorbing interest. 
ROYAL PROGRESS 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH MONARCHY, 1837-1937 

By HECTOR BOLITHO 
The author traces, in a series of delightful sketches and 
vignettes, the domestic history of the British Royal Family 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Coronation of 
George VI. Profusely illustrated by some 130 plates in colour 
and monochrome from prints, paintings, and special photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
In the ‘' Face of Britain’’ Series. 
NORTH COUNTRY By EDMUND VALE 
A review of the scenery and life of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land. Illustrated by 130 exceptionally interesting photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FACE OF IRELAND By MICHAEL FLOYD 
A review of Irish scenery and life. Illustrated by some 130 
of the finest photographs ever taken of Irish subjects. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the ‘‘ British Heritage’’ Series. 
THE LAND OF WALES 
By EILUNED and PETER LEWIS 


A review of Welsh scenery and life written by a Welsh 
brother and sister. Containing accounts of the country, the 
town, sport, religion, etc., with over 120 superb photographic 


illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
This world-famous series now comprises 17 volumes. 
of the other titles will be sent free on application. 


A list 


A book of great attraction which will appeal to everyone who sails 
SAILING AND CRUISING 


By K. ADLARD COLES 
Containing 128 pages of text and 104 magnificent illustrations 
of Sailing and Cruising Yachts of every kind, both English 
and American, together with numerous Marine Architects’ 
Designs and explanatory Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. 
net (by post 8s.). 

A beautiful edition of this famous tragedy. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET 
With Designs by OLIVER MESSEL 
Containing 96 pages of text, 8 plates in colour and 32 in 
collotype, reproduced from Oliver Messel’s original designs 
for the settings and costumes for the recent Film Production. 

Demy 4to. Cloth. Limited edition. Price 21s. net. 
The first book to review the story of this intriguing subject. 
CHINESE JADE 
A REVIEW OF ITS CHARACTERISTICS, DECORATION, FOLK- 
LORE, AND SYMBOLISM FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 

20TH CENTURY. 
By STANLEY CHARLES NOTT 
With an introduction by Sir Ceci, HARCOURT SMITH,K:C.V.O. 
Dedicated by Permission to HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
With a full series of illustrations of the finest products of 
the art, on 40 plates in facsimile colour and 112 from photo- 
graphs, including examples from the chief English, Conti- 
nental, American, and Asiatic collections. 4to. Cloth. Price 
£2 2s. net. 


The publishers will be pleased to send (free) illustrated prospectuses of any of the above works, together with their full list. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., PUBLISHERS, 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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PRESS OPINIONS 
OF No. 8 


“It has no punctuation, and appears to have no sense, no rhythm, no point of 
any sort or kind ”’ (of a poem).—The Cornhill Magazine. 

“One of the most interesting numbers yet put. out.’”—Manchester Evening 
News. 


‘Promises to become a sort of quarterly Left Review. Good items on the 
creative side and informative articles on cinematic technique.’—The 
Criterion. 

““An excellent example of Kafka’s fantastic creation at its lightest.”—New 
Statesman and Nation. 


“Mr. Robert Herring continues to cast a wide net and there is an admirable 
catholicity in the magazine’s two hundred pages.’’—Dundee Evening 
Telegraph and Post. 


“ The most comprehensive and readable quarterly of the day.’-—Natal Mercury 
(South Africa). 


“ Specially attractive. The News Reel is full of entertaining topics and the 
stories are alluring.’’—Bristol Observer. 


“ One admires the catholicity and fair-mindedness of the editor and his interest- 
ing selection of several notable names.’’—Somerset County Gazette. 


“Modern in spirit, advanced in outlook.’’—South Wales Argus. 


“Many notable writers and numerous articles dealing with important subjects.” 


—Perthshire Advertiser. 
“‘ Maintains its distinctive character.’—Methodist Times. 
“An amazing variety.’ —Oxford Times. 
“The editor is entitled to congratulate himself.’’-—Notes and Queries. 


“Two hundred pages of stimulating reading. Opinion is freely and fearlessly 
ventilated.’’—Llandudno and North Wales Weekly News. 


“ With the whole world as its province, knowing that more and more people 
are growing dissatisfied with narrow nationalist bonds, Life and Letters 
To-day gathers a company of writers vital and provocative to express 
the variety and, yet, unity of the world, . . . This quarterly is trying 
to accomplish something that is worth doing, Its short stories are selected 
with discrimination, its criticism has a sincerity and usefulness not always 
to be found and the notes on the new films are invaluable. Not least 
significant is the concern for human life.’’—Ayrshire Post. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


HEINRICH MANN was to have spoken at the meeting on Spain 
and Culture on 24th June in the Royal Albert Hall. He did not come, 
and the speech was not given because he could not promise that it was 
‘opportune.’ We are happy to be able to print it herewith. The author 
has recently added to his list of seventeen novels with King Wren, 
reviewed in this issue. 

T. C. WORSLEY from January to April of this year was an 
ambulance driver in Spain. 

VIOLET HUNT, an early contributor to Life and Letters, 
published her first novel in 1894. Of her twenty-one books, 
the most recent are an autobiography, The Flurried Years (1926), and 
The Wife of Rossetti (1932). We are privileged to print in this number 
an account which we consider brilliantly to capture the feelings with 
which air-raids were faced nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

P. G. HARTLEY. Yorkshireman. Twenty-six years old. Major 
interests social problems and the ballet. On editorial staff of a financial 
newspaper. 

CHARLES MADGE and HUMPHREY JENNINGS last con- 
tributed to the review with an article, The Space of Former Heaven, 
in our second number (Winter, 1935). Madge has recently published 
a well-received book of poems, The Disappearing Castle (Faber and 
Faber), which will be reviewed in our next issue. 

PAUL SHUFFREY served for many years as a political officer in 
Sierra Leone, chiefly in the Sherbro Hinterland, which he at one time 
administered. He writes occasionally on sociology and architecture. 

MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG contributed the first part of her study 
on group phenomena to the previous issue. An M.D. of Berlin, she 
has lived in England since 1930 and is a Physician of the Institute of 
Psycho-analysis, London. 

KENNETH WESTON is collecting material for a book on the 
Troubadours intended for those who can appreciate the poetry and 
romance of their lives and songs, but are at present hindered by 
ignorance of the language. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN, born in 1900, has published six books, including 
biographies of De Valera and Constance Markievicz. His third novel, 
Bird Alone, was reviewed in our last winter number. 

VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY is a Soviet poet, of whose position 
in the U.S.S.R. Lev Kassil’s article is explanatory. Lenin, in the course 
of a speech at a conference of metal-workers, said of this poem, “ not 
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for a long time have I experienced such satisfaction from both the 
political and administrative point of view as when I read Mayakovsky’s 
poem, In Re Conferences. 1n this he completely ridicules conferences 
and mocks communists that they are always conferring in conferences. 
I don’t know about its poetry, but about its politics I can vouch that 
this is absolutely correct.” 


PARKER TYLER in 1934 edited an anthology of modern poetry 
called Modern Things (Galleon Press, New York), and last year published 
a pamphlet, Three Examples of Love Poetry. 


KEIDRYCH RHYS, who has been F.O./R.A.F., farms in Car- 
marthen. He says, “‘ I don’t want to go anywhere where I can’t hear 
Welsh,” and writes in that language, dialect, and English. He is twenty, 
has paid for two unpublished novels, is putting out both a book of 
poems and translations from Welsh poets, and is editor of Wales, 
a shilling quarterly whose contributors include Glyn Jones, Aneirin 
Ap Gwynn, Ken Etheridge, Margiad Evans, James Hanley, Glyn 
Roberts, etc. 


LOUIS GUILLOUX published his first book, La Maison du Peuple, 
in 1927. Since then he has published four novels (Dossier Confidentiel, 
Hyménée, Angelina and Le Sang Noir), and two collections of stories 
and essays (Compagnons and Histoires de Brigands). 'The translation 
of Le Paradis began in our previous number. We hope shortly to publish 
something by Guilloux written directly in English. 


HALLDOR STEFANSSON is a contemporary Icelandic author, 
described in these pages by Kristinn Andrésson as “the brilliant 
writer of short stories”. His published works include I Fdum 
Drdttum (Berlin, 1930) and Daudinn d Pridju Hed, og Fleiri Ségur 
(Bokatitgafan Heimskriugla, Reykjavik). 


HSIAO HUNG, described by Lu Hsun, just before his death in 
1936, as “ the most promising of our women-writers ’’, says of herself : 
““T was born in 1911 in the family of a small landlord in a small village 
in the extreme north-east of China. My father was a man of greed, 
wanting in humanity. He treated his servants, his daughter, or even 
my grandfather, with the same avarice and indifference. When I was 
nine years old my mother died and my father changed to become 
even worse. So I was always with my grandfather on the snowy 
evenings, listening to him reading poetry. Grandfather would put 
his wrinkled hands on my shoulders or on my head and whisper 
in my ear, “ Grow up fast! It will be good when you have grown up.’ 
In the year that I was twenty I escaped from my father’s family and 
since then I have been living the life of a wanderer. I have ‘ grown up’ 
now but still it is not ‘ good’. Yet because of my grandfather who was 
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not cruel I know that besides coldness and hatred there is also warmth 
and love in life.” 

The translators add: ‘‘ Hsiao Hung was formerly Miss Chang 
Nai-ying. She married a wealthy college student one year before the 
Mukden incident (18th September, 1931), and got divorced the following 
year. After her divorce, she led a romantic life for a while in the cos- 
mopolitan city of Harbin (Manchuria), abandoning herself utterly to 
revelry and disillusionment. Compelled by poverty, she took to writing 
about her misadventures. Her first writings were published under the 
pen-name of Ts‘iao Yin in the Kuo-tst Hsteh-pao, a pro-Chinese paper 
in Harbin. She wrote of things no other Chinese woman-writer had 
had the daring to touch on, which led to her acquaintance with Liu 
San-Lang, now the famous Chinese writer T‘ien Chun, who was then 
also a homeless young author. They became husband and wife. They 
collaborated in writing Tramping, a novel of their romance. They were 
arrested by the Japanese and their only benefactor, Old Fei, was con- 
fined in gaol for three months for helping them to escape. After their 
escape from Manchuria, they went first to Shantung and then to 
Shanghai, where they met the late Lu Hsun, who gave them much 
encouragement in their writing. Hsiao Hung then wrote The Field of 
Life and Death, which, like T‘ien Chun’s novel, Village in August, 
has a Manchurian setting and deals with the struggle of the Chinese 
masses against the Japanese invaders. Two novels, Bridge and Business 
Streets, will soon be published under their joint authorship. 

NORAH HOULT is shortly publishing a new book, Coming from the 
Fair, which is a continuation of her last novel, Holy Ireland. She 
says of it, “‘I have tried to give a picture of pre-War Dublin before 
the political troubles and the Irish Free State came into being.” We 
last printed a story by her in No. 2 (Miss Manning’s Fight). 

ELIZABETH BISHOP has contributed to such American reviews 
as Direction and The Magazine, and to the anthology, Trial Balances. 
She has been represented in Lire aND Letrers 'To-Day with a poem, 
The Man-Moth (No. 3), and The Baptism, which was her first story 
(No. 7). We are glad that we can follow The Hanging of the Mouse 
with more of her work in the next number. 

RANDALL SWINGLER says: “I think really the only relevant 
things about me are the book of poems, Difficult Morning (Methuen, 
1934), and the novel, No Escape (Chatto and Windus, 1937). You 
can say I was once a schoolmaster if you like.” 

MANFRED GEORG lives in Prague, where he edits the Fiidische 
Revue, and contributed an article on ‘‘ War-Cinemas in Spain” to World 


Film News for April, 1937. 
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With 16 pages of illustrations. 
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Meteor 


‘¢ Tmaginative . .. compassionate... 
humorous, a little melancholy, he 
stands by himself. Perhaps his best 
book.” —Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


*Prospectus post free on re- 
quest from Dents, 10 Bedford 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Hordubal 


“His style is sensitive, his method 
economical. He has set out to rep- 
resent real people . . . and has suc- 
ceeded in his purpose.” —Scotsman. 

7s. 6d. net 


An Ordinary Life 
“Full of drama, of intensity, of 
pathos. It makes one realize that 


quiet things last longest.”-—Fohn 0’ 
London’s Weekly. 7s. 6d. net 
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WAGE NG NO. 9 


LON OY NGS EDITORIAL 


Two YEARS AGO, when this review came under its present editorship, 
I was cynical about its chances. To-day, I have less of that malaise 
called modesty : Life and Letters To-Day has cured me of defeatism. 
I think it is not too much to say that we have been able to assemble 
in our pages an International Brigade of writers from all parts of the 
world that are civilized—and the recruiting is going well. Two years 
ago I may have thought that there would not be for long sufficient 
of the work we wanted to publish. To-day, my embarrassment is 
that, with only four numbers a year, we cannot publish all we would like. 

It is a fault on the right side, and we enter on our third year with 
confidence. But I do not want to call apparently for congratulation. 
To find cause for congratulation in ourselves is to withdraw from the 
world, for there is little in the world to-day for which we can con- 
gratulate ourselves. We live in an age of which we are ashamed. 
We did not make it, but it is essential that the age we do make shall 
be one with more respect for what constitutes manhood, with more 
liberty and with better means of making a living. Then, when these 
are achieved, we may make more loveliness. 

Towards the attainment of that, it is essential there should be some 
corner, some publication, in which there may be found not only freedom 
but honesty, of thought. Yet though it is our duty to hand on as much 
as we can of whatever culture we have been able to create, that is not 
enough. The torch must be handed on. We must see also that it is 
used for light and not for burning. 

By that I mean, it lies with us to create the mood of the future. 
Life and Letters To-Day sets out to do more than save, more than to be 
a hospital or a museum. In withstanding tidal barbarism, one is doing 
more than saving. Naturally, it is well to remove what is valuable 
from the clutches of barbarians. But though that may lessen our loss, 
it will not in itself rob them of victory. More important than saving 
is to make—to make something that will defeat barbarism. It cannot 
be defeated if culture is forgotten, and even while we fight for culture, 
it is easy to forget its value and of what it is composed. To let it be a 
battle-cry of the emotions, instead of a guiding belief for the intellect. 
It is easy, indeed, to let culture become a memory, instead of the 


mould, of life. 


2 EDITORIAL 


As I see it, we are not so much concerned with saving to-day’s culture 
as with trying to ensure that there will be one to-morrow. ‘There will 
be none if people are allowed to forget. They must have something to 
build on, when it comes to the time for building. They must have the 
clarity which will let them remember that monsters have roamed the 
earth before now, and have died out because of their failure to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. Our present prehistoric survivals are dictators, 
uncharitable clergy, reactionary statesmen. They may seem inevitable. 
That does not mean they are necessary. They are inevitable only 
because of present conditions. Now that these are breaking up, we 
must see to it that the new do not allow of a repetition of creatures whose 
death-throes can so shake the world. 

In the building of the new conditions, it may not be our lot to take 
part. Inheritors of an era of transition, we may ourselves be broken 
by the very conditions we attempt to make. But we can show the 
way, we can insist that there is a way, and do our best to keep it open. 
We can make it possible for those who come after to construct the only 
world which we dare any longer call real. 

A torch is made up of many flames, and one of those flames of the 
torch of culture is, we hope, Life and Letters To-Day, to which so many 
who need no help from us lend their tongues of fire. No doubt I 
exaggerate its claims. But I seek only to make clear that it is neither 
solely as a sanctuary for what is past nor as a platform for the present, 
but as a fire for the forging of a better future than yesterday’s that 
this journal tries to recommend itself to all who care to use it. 

Meanwhile we shall continue to point out those aspects of each issue 
to which we think attention should be drawn. When we first expanded 
this journal to its present directory-dimensions we were criticised for 
our “ variety”’, with implications that it was both accidental and 
unprofitable. The word has now been replaced, we notice, by 
“catholicity ” and instead of being patronised for finding and printing 
work we liked, we are now applauded for our ‘‘ fairmindedness ”’. 
It has taken two years for that change to come about, and we don’t 
want any further mistakes to be made. Therefore, childish as it may 
seem, we state that Heinrich Mann’s speech will draw attention to 
itself. It is followed by deliberate contrast of war-observers in 1914 
and to-day. Then we place, side by side, mass-observation and pro- 
fessional psycho-analysis with studies of African civilisation and 
medieval cannibalism as natural props. The African article, a study 
of youth-training, also contrasts with the account of an English 
unemployment camp, whilst the essay on the Knight of the Eaten 
Heart, showing how poems were made in the thirteenth century, 
prepares the way for the account of an evening with Mayakovsky, 
making poems in his own way to-day. This in turn is prefaced by a 
study of a Russian writer of the previous century. The literary articles, 
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therefore, seem to us to lead on from the sociological and psychological 
and at the same time to dovetail into each other. It may also be observed 
that the poetry leads on from Mayakovsky and ends with a dialect 
poem, placed before the section of translations. There is no particular 
point in saying this, except that it makes it needless further to answer 
Lord Gorell’s redundant request, in the August Cornhill, that the 
editor of Life and Letters To-day should decide whether some of our 
contributions are “‘ anything but a competition in lunacy”. We are 
aware of no competition, and find it typical of the elder English reviews 
that they should be less willing to signalise sanity than what they 
so belatedly and laboriously find irrational. 
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HEY-DAYS, WHATEVER THEY may not be, are at any rate something about 
which few people will agree. But to us the hey-day of the Alhambra will 
always be the nights when we went to hear the Bing Boys, wondering if 
we would also hear the Take Cover signal. On the site of that lamented 
(and once lamentable) house, a circuit is now raising the newest Odeon, 
making five cinemas in Leicester Square. It is announced that all 
Odeon cinemas are to have splinter-proof bomb-shelters. Shades of 
the Bing Boys! If it is asked why the entire cinemas are not to be 
bomb-proof, the answer is that the Government wish only shelters to be 
provided. It is their wish that, in the event of air raids, “‘ the popula- 
tion shall be scattered as widely as possible.’’ We cannot help feeling 
that that will also be the desire of other Governments—in the event of 
an air raid—and we must admit that this is not the first time we have 
suspected our own authorities of playing into the hands of others. 


% * * 


FLOWERS, BY REQUEST 


Meanwhile, the riverside borough in which we live has announced, 
in its statement of rate services, that {1,527 was spent on the decorations, 
etc., for the Coronation whilst £500 is allotted to Air Raid Precautions. 
The point which chiefly delights us about this is that the cost of normal 
removal of house refuse is sixteen times as high. If we count more as 


decaying matter than as organic, the local slogan might well be ‘‘ Keep 
Fit—For Manure ”. 


* * * 
DE LAWD 


In another borough, high above Grenville Mews, W.C. 1, our eye was 
caught by a poster which read, “‘ Resolution toward the honour of 
| The Lord Jehovah | —where the word | Lorn | is used for a person 
it shall be spelled | Lerp ”. It appears to be a suggestion, nothing more. 
And it is only a suggestion on our part that the trouble is that by 
clergy the werd “‘ Lerd ”’ has often been thus pronounced. 


* * * 
ELIZABETHAN TIN MINES 


Recent mining disasters, revealing something of the conditions 
under which coal is obtained, make apposite an account of the methods 
by which Elizabethans worked. We have come on the following from a 
contemporary source. The mining is tin, and not coal, but the matter 
sounds familiar. “ The workmen are let down in a Stirrup and then 
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passe forward underground, as farre as the ayre will yeeld them breath- 
ing, which, as it beginneth to faile, they sinke a Shafte, to admit a 
renewing vent, which notwithstanding their work is mostly done by 
Candle-light. . . . The loose Earth is propped by frames of Timber 
worke, as they go, and yet now and then falling downe, either presseth 
the poore workmen to death, or stoppeth them from returning. . . . 
While they thus play the Moldwarps, unsavourie Damps doe here and 
there distemper their heads, though not with so much daunger in the 
consequence as annoyance for the present.’”? The writer refers to 
the “ danger of skalding their bodies, burning their houses, tanned with 
smoake and besmeared with sweat”. It reads like evidence in the 
Gresford inquiry, but our Elizabethan comment is “‘ I know not whether 
you would more marvaile whether a sufficient gaine should arise to 
countermile so manifold expences or that any gaine should traine men 
to undertake such paines and perill. But there let us leave them, 
since their owne will doth bring them thither’. The “‘ gaine ”’ these 
Cornish tin-miners got was “‘ By the day, about eightpence, or for the 
yeere betweene foure and sixe pound, as their deserving can drive 
the bargaine ; at both which rates they must find themselves ”. The 
owners did better, then as now. One profit arose from the fact that 
when the tin was melting in the blowing house, “‘ Divers light sparkles ” 
were driven up to the thatched roof. ‘‘ For which cause the owners 
doe once in seven or eight yeeres burn those houses,” for the tin to 
be retrieved from the Ashes, which is “ as much as payeth for the new 
building, with a gainefull overplus ”’, amounting to ten pounds a year. 


* * * 


SPARROW MOUTH AND CAT BLINK EYES 


We are grateful for a copy, sent us by a contributor, of the pro- 
ceedings of Ye Ugly Face Clubb, of Leverpoole, for the years 1743-53. 
Viewed from this distance, the members make engaging acquaintance. 
Here, for instance, is a gentleman returning “ hearty thanks for being 
Chosen President of ye most Ancient, Numerous and Honourable 
Fraternity of Ugly-Faces ; to wh have belonged the greatest Heroes, 
Statesmen, Poets, Saints and Philosophers; as Homer, Alexander, 
Aessop, Socrates, St. Paul, Cromwell, etc., who were all as eminently 
remarkable for their ugly Grotesk Phizzes as for their several Great 
Abilities and Extensive Knowledge ”’. ; 

Charming are the qualifications for membership, as exemplified by 
some of those who passed. ‘‘ Jn. Tarleton—Very Thin Lips, Wide 
Mouth, No Upper Teeth, An Odd Effeminate Way and Grin. Smock 
Fac’d.” This last seems to have been a help, for Richard Hughes is 
reported as being “ A Fine Smock Fac’d Member ”. John Henderson, 
had a “‘ Large Oblong Visage, Blink Cat Eyes, one bigger than the other, 
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and Thickish Lips ”, and this apparently gave him “ upon the whole a 
downright Ruff out of ye way Highlander’s Face ”. Teeth play their 
part—Matthew Strong rejoiced (though that seems scarcely the word) 
in an “ Irregular Bad Set of Teeth like those of an old worn-out Comb 
thoroughly begrim’d ”, whilst those of Augustin Woodward are classed 
as ‘‘ Harrow”. We appreciate the phrase which records Thos. Wycliffe 
(22nd January, 1753)—‘‘ on the whole Picture of a Hard Winter ” 
and appreciate the detail which says that Thomas Widdow’s long 
chin “ resembles the Picture of Cp’ Flash in the London Magazine 
for April, 1747”. The Army is well represented. Captain David 
Maitland (of the Hon. Major-General Irwin’s Regiment), has a 
“rugged Phizz” which “ belongs to Pharoah’s lean Kine”, and 
Capt. Blackstock (January, 1756), has a “ true mosaic face”. References 
to royalty are pleasing. A Cap’ in Col’ Graham’s Reg™ of Foot 
‘« greatly resembles King William ye Third’s Head on a Half Crown ”’, 
and John Kenyon, M.D., ‘‘ Cock. On the whole very much like the 
Picture of King Charles II in a huge Full Bottom’d Wig.”’ But our 
favourite, for local-reasons, is ‘‘ Mr. Jno. Wood, 22nd July, 1751 .. . 
face altogether resembling a badger and finer tho’ smaller than Sir Chris 
Wren’s or Inego [sic] Jones’s.”’ As Mr. Jones designed St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, back of our offices, we are further happy to know (what we 
always suspected), that there is such a thing as “a Covent Garden 
complexion ”. It belonged, in 1752, to Arthur Hamilton. 


* * * 


COMPTES RENDUS CRITIQUES 


French literary reviews have always shown more awareness than our 
own of what was being done in other countries, and translations loom 
largely in recent issues to hand of several reviews from France. Mesures, 
now in its third year, has already enthralled us with some translations 
from Tibetan. In its spring number, there were “‘ deux hymnes 
magiques ” from the Greek, and translations from the Provencal. 
A. M. Pettijean has put portions of The Dog Beneath the Skin into 
French with every appearance of ease (though the parts chosen did 
not include the choruses), and Jean Prévost translates three poems 
of Brecht ... Europe (No. 172), has a translation of such sections 
deemed suitable from Aller-Retour New York, by Henry Miller, author 
of Black Spring. In addition, A. Cornu writes “un essai de critique 
Marxiste 4 propos d’un livre récent ” on Rilke, and there are con- 
tributions by Jean-Richard Bloch and Jean Cassou... Etudes 
Anglaises is a new review edited by Professors C. Cestre and A. Digeon. 
It is given over, as its title suggests, to English and American literature, 
of the type that can include Charles Morgan and Edmund Blunden 
(a portion of whose verses on the Duke of Windsor are quoted). . . . 
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TURNER’S BIRTHPLACE 


At No. 26 Maiden Lane, where we have our offices, the painter Turner 
was born. His father kept a barber’s shop at this address. There is no 
plaque on the building to record the fact. We ourselves owe the informa- 
tion to Dent’s Encyclopaedia of London, edited by William Kent. This 
volume, of over half a million words, also reminds us that almost oppo- 
site, at No. 21, were the Cider Cellars, held to be the earliest music- 
hall. There have been other encyclopaedias, but this popularly-priced 
volume (it contains 784 pages for 7s. 6d.) has several new features, 
including essays on the boroughs, brief topographical biographies of 
famous citizens and generalised articles on such subjects as Water 
Supply, Clubs, Highwaymen, Passenger Transport. Abbreviations 
at first make for strange reading. Under “‘ Adelaide House ” we found 

“On the roof are some fragments of stone-work from old L. B. 
and a miniature golf course.” 

“L.B.,” it will be clear to the initiated, is London Bridge. It seemed 
not quite meeting the case to say that “‘ London architecture has its 
most important centres at the Mansion House, St. Paul’s Cath. 
in the City, the Imperial Institute and Museums at Kensington and 
Trafalgar Square, the Houses of Parliament and Buckingham Palace 
in Westminster’, and it struck us as a pity that under Theatres, no 
architects were given, and that plays which ran well were thought more 
worthy of record than plays of quality. As for the Embassy and Every- 
man, only their dates of opening were given, nothing being said of 
the work they do or position they occupy. But in a work of this scope 
there are bound to be portions with which we disagree, and it would be 
unbalanced not to record our pleasure at reading of His Majesty’s 
theatre that “‘ the acoustic properties were found to be defective and in 
1708 it became an opera house.”’ Nearly all the obvious “ lore ” that 
one would expect is here, and we are particularly glad to remind our 
readers that there is a museum of lamp-posts at Tower Hill, that Princess 
Pocahontas, in 1616, was the first American visitor to London, that 
Aldwych was the district given to the Danes by Alfred and that among 
the objects in the pedestal of Cleopatra’s Needle are Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide, a box of hairpins, photographs of a dozen pret 
Englishwomen (period 1879), wire ropes, and a case of cigars. We shall 
never know why. Perhaps it is a comfort to think that neither will 


future ages. 
* . 2 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is not our custom to print glowing tributes to ourselves. But it 
seems unfair that our correspondence should seem to consist only of 
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criticism. We therefore quote the following letter as typical of many 
we are happy enough to receive. 


Srr,—May ANOTHER foundation-reader of your journal add his tribute 
of pleasure and appreciation? An exile, comparatively speaking, in 
an intellectual desert, I find it a quarterly balm and inspiration. Apropos 
your most original editorials, please continue the good work. I find 
that they reveal a personality that provides just that fine degree of 
pensive humanity designed to foster in the mind of an attentive reader 
the growth of sympathy. Can you give me the address of “‘ Myers ”, 
whose fascinating catalogue you refer to? And (apologies to Miss 
Thompson ! !), do not fail to let me know when my subscription is due 
for renewal. 
Most sincerely yours, 
Eric A. McDona Lp. 
P.O. Box 1298, Johannesburg, South Africa. 13th Fune, 1937. 


* * * 


WHAT NEXT 


Writing these notes in August, it seems a little early to think of 
winter. However, we were put into the right frame of mind to do so 
by being served, on the hottest day of the year, with a typically English 
luncheon of tomato soup (hot), boiled beef and dumplings (not so 
hot), and a steaming golden pudding. Thus fortified against the chill 
and damp of a day when the thermometer stood at 84 in the shade, 
we felt like shaking the moth-balls out of our fur coat. But instead, 
we worked out the next number and are able to announce that it will 
include an essay on Tchelitchew by William Carlos Williams, a study of 
the work of Dorothy M. Richardson by Ellen Fitzgerald, and Watson 
Kirkconnell’s promised survey of modern Polish poetry. William 
Empson will continue his researches into the history of word-usage with 
The Phases of the English Dog. Among the stories will be work by Osbert 
Sitwell, Kenneth Macpherson, Elizabeth Bishop. Louis Guilloux has 
promised to write memories of life in England directly in English, and 
it is hoped to be able to include a play by Louis Aragon. As usual in 
the winter number, reviews, theatre, and film section will be expanded— 
and we dare say that as soon as this number is out, there will arrive a 
flood of quite different material which it will be too late to announce. 
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SPAIN AND CULTURE 


By HEINRICH MANN 


(A speech which was to have been given at a meeting in the Albert Hall, 
24th Fune, 1937.) 


PERMIT ME TO endeavour to address you in English. I hope that I shall 
make myself understood, but even if you only understand half of 
it, that will be better than having a translation where the same thing 
has to be heard twice over. 

Even one whose heart has never been open to generous sympathies, 
even one who has never felt or suffered for a good cause, could not 
help being moved by the terrible fate that has overtaken the noble 
Spanish people. 

Recently General Franco informed the British Government that he 
could not guarantee the security of the operations for the evacuation 
of women and children from Bilbao. Such was the answer of the rebels 
to the British plan for the evacuation of refugees from Bilbao. From 
whom does the British Empire receive this insolent answer ? From a 
mere brigand. There is something wrong here. This is an open threat 
to the security and content of civilization and humanity. 

Whence comes this threat? In certain quarters it is alleged that 
the threat comes from Marxism, from the “‘ Reds’. But the answer 
I have quoted above comes not from a communist but from a leader 
of the rebels who has at his back two fascist powers. Everyone can see 
that these two fascist aggressors have not become more moderate 
with the passage of time but more violent and more malignant. Such 
cruel acts as the bombardment of Guernica and Almeria did not take 
place at the beginning of the war in Spain when the first leader of the 
military insurrection, General Sanjurjo, received his orders from 
Berlin. 

However, not only General Sanjurjo, the first of the leaders guilty 
of the revolt, but also his most dangerous successor, General Mola, 
have been killed. Sanjurjo and Mola have both suffered the same 
fate. Whether their aeroplanes were accidentally wrecked or deliber- 
ately sabotaged, it is difficult not to see the judgment of fate in these 
two events, and history will pronounce its judgment also when the 
two powers who raise the claim of acting as the saviours of Western 
civilization as an excuse for their deeds, prove in practice that they 
are becoming more and more a danger for civilization. 

The peoples of the three great democracies of the world, England, | 
France, and the United States of America, are bringing their ancient 
experience and ability into play to an ever greater degree in order to 
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save the peace of the world. On the other hand, the two irresponsible 
adventurers who have in their hands the destiny of the peoples of 
Germany and Italy, make ever wilder havoc of peace, of the life and 
happiness of humanity. ' 

Further, it is impossible not to recognize that Republican Spain 
has deprived its detractors of the last excuse for pretending that the 
fascist forces have taken the field against enemies of human order and 
decency. Nobody in the world can honestly believe such inventions. 
The Government of the Spanish Republic has recently been _recon- 
structed, and reconstructed in a more conservative direction. This in 
the midst of revolution and war. Everyone can see for himself on which 
side there is good faith and on which side bad faith. There is no longer 
the slightest doubt about it. It may be that actions are still often taken 
that fly in the face of clear facts, as if doubt about the facts were still 
possible, but I think that we who are gathered here have the duty 
of paying homage to truth. Republican Spain has on its side not only 
formal justice and law, and the assent of its people. It represents 
inner righteousness, clear conscience, and true morality. 

This is the political aspect, and what I have said here, I say as a 
member of the World Committee Against War and Fascism, whose 
president is a man whom I am honoured to call my friend, I refer to 
Professor Langevin, and which has among its eminent members the two 
Nobel prize-winners, Sir Norman Angell and Romain Rolland. But 
I would also like to say a few words to you as a man who has spent 
his life in studying his fellow men and who has learnt much from them. 

hen I think of Spain innumerable pictures pass before my mind, 
some of them terrible, others sublime. I see people who are suffering 
as few people have suffered. I see people inspired by enthusiasm and 
courage, and truly the history of the world has seldom seen their like. 
On the other hand, among the enemies of the Spanish people, I do not 
only observe presumption, hatred, and cruelty; I recognize that in the 
last resort their monstrous deeds are the result of desperation. Fate 
wills it that the enemy of the people and the scorner of humanity 
should become filled with the deepest disbelief in himself, and should 
go forward wading desperately through seas of blood before he finally 
collapses and goes under. 

The photographs we see from Spain give us pictures of a reality 
of which we had previously never dreamt. However much we may have 
learned of human affairs in the past, we never anticipated that such 
things could occur. Everyone outside Germany and Italy has seen 
pictures of the children who have been killed. Aeroplanes chose 
precisely the ‘time when they were coming out of school in order to 
hurl death at these little ones from the air. Among the airmen were 
Germans, fora period it was the Germans who formed the main force 
against the Spanish children. One sees these children with their heads 
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shattered by fragments of bombs; in one an eye has been knocked 
out ; in another, part of the skull has been blown off. Most of them have 
their mouths still open; they seem to be still speaking, to be asking 
ats it true ?” and to be answering ‘“‘ What a pity for us—and for 
you ”. 

The Spanish Republic has published side by side a photograph of a 
school crowded with living children and one of the same school filled 
with corpses. Between the living and the dead there is an aerial bomb 
with a German inscription. The text to these photographs says : “‘ This 
is a behaviour which betrays a depth of degeneration and stands in 
contrast to the Republican care for children. Since the beginning of the 
war the Republic has taken care of the children in schools and sanatoria.” 

The long series of pictures with which we are familiar not only 
portrays the destruction of Madrid in all its aspects, and the death 
of human beings in every form, it also depicts the origin and the 
course of the war. One sees the faces of the generals who began the 
war, and men who have betrayed their oath and who hate the people 
could not have more repulsive countenances. But one sees also the open 
countenances and proud bearing of the poor peasants. Their enthusiasm 
is expressed in the way in which men with rifles in their hands embrace 
one another, just as they have embraced the cause of freedom and 
victory. A young comrade, from his appearance maybe a German, 
is to be seen inculcating among a crowd of people, who follow him with 
eager and happy expressions, the new sense of duty, discipline and social 
conscience. Handsome Spanish girls are to be seen leaning seriously 
on their rifles. 

It is high time that we should speak simply and clearly. Intellectuals, 
put aside all your doubts. Workers, be true to yourselves. Distinguish 
clearly between friend and foe, that is the chief thing, from that will 
come the certainty of victory and an invincible people. Thus Spain 
has had to learn what is indispensable for it to learn in order to live, 
in the midst of war and threatening death. It has had to learn the art 
of war in the midst of carrying on war, it has had to learn discipline 
when discipline became a matter of life or death. The Spanish people 
has succeeded in doing what can be achieved only by a nation acting 
in the most deadly earnest: it has been able to win people to itself. 
Propaganda that has a lasting effect is propaganda that arises from 
experience. Under the conditions in Germany to-day propaganda 
is a lie, a more-than-life-size lie. Republican Spain becomes known 
and is respected throughout the world because it embodies truth. — 

It proclaims freedom and acts accordingly. It proclaims humanity, 
and observes it in the face of the most cruel enemy. Soldiers desert 
from the fascist forces and come over to its side. On the Republican 
side there are no deserters. Among the enemy there are mutinies, and 
conspiracies increase in number. The shooting and execution of their 
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own people are events of daily occurrence, even during the course of 
battle itself. "Thus, many dead have been found by the Republicans, 
after a victory, in places where their shots could not have reached. 

Among the Republicans, prisoners are not put to death. Fortunate 
are those who fall into their hands. ‘The workers and peasants in 
uniform from the other side re-find here their natural comrades, at 
last they encounter natural ideas which their taskmasters have never 
been able entirely to root out. Simple common sense once more asserts 
itself. They sing the hymn of liberation as if they had never been 
fascists, They join up in Republican battalions and forget all the madness 
for which they have so long been made tools of by their oppressors. 
The Italian soldiers have no longer any interest in the aim of a Roman 
Empire, the Germans become men of a different philosophy. 

It is remarkable how quickly this takes place. This is one of the 
lessons we learn from Spain, a profound far-reaching lesson such as 
can be given only by the simplest truths. Here we have a people that 
stands firm; it has become steeled, strong, and unconquerable in 
serving the cause of the people. But a people that honestly serves the 
cause of the people, serves also the cause of humanity, its thoughts 
are in accord with humanity, its deeds are done on behalf of humanity. 

Spain has taught us that we are made nobler and better by fighting 
for freedom. It is no use making war on freedom. The fascist swindle 
can be kept up by non-military means for a time, perhaps even for a 
long time. But as soon as the autocratic rulers resort to military means 
it becomes obvious that they are poor devils who have stolen their 
authority from no one knows where, and no one believes in them 
any longer. The poor devil Franco is a terrible exposure for all his 
fellow dictators, and he would be so even if they did not share his 
defeats with him. It is true enough, the Italians have let themselves 
be defeated, German aeroplanes of the most modern design lose every 
fight, the German tanks go by the name of travelling coffins. But 
that is nothing ; the fact is that oppressors cannot have reliable soldiers. 
One fights for freedom with one’s own will and mind; the fight for 
freedom fosters self-reliance, for freedom is the most stubborn impulse 
of the human race. The conscript soldiers of despotism will always 
run away, regiments of them at a time; they will desert to the other 
side if they can. 

They only wait until the compulsion stops. The fascist mentality 
comes to an end, and it is precisely the battle that puts an end to com- 
pulsion. To desert is dangerous, but it is an act of will, the first after 
years of complete subordination. Basically, however, this subordina- 
tion has no hold at all, otherwise all the drill and subjection, the 
impersonal automatism and miserable compliance would not fall away 
so suddenly from these forcibly enrolled men. It is the régime itself 
which against its will has prepared the way for them to desert en masse. 
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The defeat and disintegration of the fascist divisions in the foreign 
theatres of war is the inevitable outcome of their fascist training. 

Spain is teaching us. It is bringing to the fore the true facts of 
the European situation. Secondly, it compels all of us to look back. 
The Spanish Republic knows to-day what it has failed to do. An 
obsolete state must first be rebuilt socially. Without social reconstruc- 
tion every political change is not only inexpedient: it only provokes 
those who have the economic power in their hands and hastens the 
catastrophe. From this arises the most important and the most serious 
lesson from Spain: to set to work and labour for the future: not to 
wait until the question of ‘‘to be or not to be” has been decided. 
It is necessary to set an example, even while the bombing planes are still 
attacking and hearths and homes have to be saved. Financial reconstruc- 
tion has begun. People do not think of war and of nothing but war 
and let everything else go. The land is now being divided among the 
peasants, machines are being constructed, and the workers’ co-operative 
movement is being built up. Hardly has a town or village been freed 
from the deadly grip of the fascists, but the work is begun, not on the 
plane where it was broken off, but on a higher plane, socially and 
humanly. This does not fail to have its effect on the peoples of other 
lands, who find it impossible to remain inactive spectators when a 
people and a state are showing the bravest will to live. 

It would be sublime enough to defend the ruins as the Spaniards 
are doing. But to build at the same time is better still. The cultivated 
area in the territory at present held by the Republic covers more than 
two million hectares. More has been sown in this war year than in 
time of peace. More will be reaped. Otherwise it would be difficult 
for assistance to be sent from without—the International Solidarity 
Fund alone has sent its twenty-sixth consignment of food. Otherwise 
foreign delegations would not be sent. The People’s Front, the English 
Church and Parliamentary delegations, the socialists, liberals, and 
catholics were all astonished, when viewing the living Spain that 
anyone could believe that Spain was wrong in desiring to live according 
to its own will. On the contrary, this Spain teaches the other peoples 
to live according to their own will in spirit and truth. The former 
foreign minister, Del Vayo, has declared: “A people’s movement 
emanating from the United States, has helped much in turning the tide 
of public opinion throughout the whole world in our favour.”’ 

The world and its peoples are, after all, not with those who would 
make them poor and stupid in order to misuse them for their own 
advantage. The heart of the world beats for a people which teaches 
such great lessons by word and deed, by suffering, struggle, and labour. 


(Written in English by the author) 
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PROPAGANDA AND SPAIN 


By T. C. WORSLEY 


IT Is PROBABLE that there has never been a more consciously pacifist 
decade than 1925-35, a period when, to our insularity, the issues still 
seemed to be remote enough to be academic. The final retreat from the 
League, which the National Government staged so blasphemously 
soon after Hoare’s solemn promise of steady and collective resistance 
to any and every act of aggression, came with a suddenness, however 
unjustifiable, which left the Labour movement divided. 

But history does not,wait for movements to clarify their minds, and 
events after 1935 moved so fast that the division was never properly 
faced : with the result that each successive issue, from the rearmament 
policy to the Spanish war, has served only to emphasize the confusion 
and to produce inaction. The inaction is the result of the confusion, 
and, since the dilemma is real, the issue must be faced before 
it can be resolved. The division is between the genuine pacifism, in 
different degrees, of a large part of the Labour movement, and the 
growing aggressiveness of another part. 

My own experiences in Spain made it easier to understand that 
division, since it took place in my own feelings. On the one hand, to 
see the courage and endurance of the Spanish people in their appalling 
sufferings, and to learn to love them as people, was to feel, if possible, 
more passionately devoted to their cause than ever. On the other hand, 
to experience something of the horrors of war itself had the effect of 
confirming my pacifism. 

When, last February, I stood in a hospital behind the Morata front : 
and, while ’planes were dropping their bombs on the village nearby, 
upstairs, downstairs, in the passages and courtyards of the converted 
farmhouse the wounded were lying, with more arriving every moment : 
when I saw the doctors making hasty examinations to pick out the 
worst cases, deftly unwrapping the pulp of a shoulder or an eyeless 
forehead : when I noticed the purple jellified mess of a man shot in 
the genitals, and the lolling delirious mouth of a legless boy—I didn’t 
need to remind myself that the justice of the cause makes no difference 
to the reality of war. 

Nor does modern war discriminate ; the aged, the women, and the 
children are as much the enemy as the soldiers. I saw them trudging 
some hundred and fifty miles, for the first fifty of which they were 
shelled from the sea and bombed and machine-gunned from the air : 
old men of seventy, women with babies at the breast, children of seven 
or eight who had set out absolutely alone : for the most part without 
food or shoes, at the very limits of human endurance from exhaustion, 
hunger, and exposure, to arrive at their destination homeless, penniless, 
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and without being able to see any but the faintest hope for the future : 
enduring, in short, at one and the same time, a set of sufferings 
any one of which we commonly regard as unmitigated disaster. 

War, moreover, inevitably corrupts; the very qualities which take 
people into it are those which must be suppressed in order that it may 
be won. As the war is prolonged, disillusion is bound to spread, and, 
to counteract it, propaganda lies must become more wildly false and 
must whip up a spirit of intenser hate. And in proportion as one 
side is too squeamish to pursue these principles to the full, it will be 
the loser. 

Such are the ordinary commonplaces of war, and only those who 
refuse to submit their imaginations to them can despise the absolute 
pacifist, or even the hesitation of those whose pacifism is less absolute. 

The three books* under review raise these issues. They emphasize 
the physical horrors of modern warfare. The Martyrdom of Madrid 
is a collection of published and unpublished articles sent from Madrid 
by the late M. Louis Delaprée, and, although unnecessarily badly 
translated, it gives a vivid picture of the terror and tragedy in a city 
daily and nightly bombarded. It is a terrible story and, significantly, 
his paper refused to publish half the articles. People do not want to 
realize the truth. 

Mr. Watson’s account of his time in Spain, first as a volunteer and 
then as a journalist in Madrid, raises a different issue. It might have 
been dismissed as a hurried journalistic account, of no real value, but when 
allowances are made for certain obviously heightened passages, giving 
a not too inaccurate impression of what it was like to be in Spain last 
year. But instead of that the reviewer in the Daily Worker, I noticed, 
dismissed it contemptuously and violently on the grounds that no decent 
person will have any consideration for a person who “ ratted ” from 
the International Brigade and became a journalist. 

If Mr. Watson’s own account is at all accurate, the fact seems to be, 
that having gone out to a volunteer army in a rather romantic spirit, he 
found, after some weeks’ fighting in desperate and ill-organized battles, 
that he could not stand it. He asked to resign from the Brigade ; his 
resignation was, apparently, accepted, and he became a journalist in 
Madrid (where he was subsequently wounded). It is noticeable that 
his friends in the Brigade whom as a journalist he subsequently visited 
in the trenches, showed none of the vitriolic resentment which the 
reviewer in the Daily Worker office was able to muster. 


1 THE MARTYRDOM OF MADRID : inedited [sic] witnesses by Louis Dela- 
prée. Madrid. 
SINGLE TO SPAIN : By Keith Scott Watson. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 
VOLUNTEER IN SPAIN : By John Sommerfield. Lawrence and Wishart. 
2s. 6d. 
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To anyone with even the slightest experience of war the three attitudes 
of the ‘‘ quitter ”, his ex-comrades, and the propagandists at home are 
as intelligible as they are revealing. Those who are actually fighting, 
especially the ordinary infantrymen, know too much about it to feel 
anything but envy for those who escape, whether they desert, or resign 
NL that is possible), or get appointed to the base, or seconded home 

or duties there. While those in command must use any and every 
method to keep those who are fighting at their posts; at the front they 
will, when necessary, use revolvers: at home, when necessary, lies. ‘That 
is the ordinary condition of any war, and it seems that those who are 
prepared to embark on it, must be prepared to accept that condition. 

The most tempting, because the most specious, of those lies is that 
“this war is different’, a lie which has probably been used in every 
war that has yet been waged, but which is particularly potent for socialists 
in this particular case, when their sympathies and passions are naturally 
aroused. This is one of the falsities which I find in Sommerfield’s book 
in spite of its stressing of the horrors. Although shorter and making 
a specific claim to impermanence, it is a much more serious book than 
Watson’s. Sommerfield is a writer rather than a journalist, and his 
book is reportage rather than journalism. It contains some very effective 
writing, for instance in the section called ‘‘ Natural History of the War ”’, 
where, by listing the variety of kinds of Bullets, Aeroplanes, Shells, 
Wounds, Death, etc., he produces a really horrifying effect. 

So long as the writer is generalizing other parts are equally effective. 
But as soon as he particularizes, as soon as he comes to deal with a 
scene involving horror, action, or violence, something happens. 

“I began to feel fine, so did John. I must say it seemed against 
nature : it would have been more reasonable to have felt awful: the 
others did. When we told them how fine we felt they hated us. The 
lorry came, and there were buckets of hot coffee with brandy in it, 
plenty of it, and some biscuits. 

‘“ «This is a fine war,’ ”’ said John. 

** *Sure,’ I said, ‘ it’s a fine war.’ ” 

I noticed that it was a quite common thing in Spain for people to 
behave not as if they were themselves in the Spanish war, but as if they 
were characters from Hemingway’s forthcoming (?) novel on the Spanish 
war ; and since some evasion from the intensity of suffering is essential 
in war-time for the mere preservation of sanity, perhaps relapsing into 
the sentimental toughness of a Hemingway character is as good a way 
as any other. But to continue to fake your feelings (whether consciously, 
or unconsciously) once you are out of it seems to me no part of a writer’s 
business. 

And if you do, you reach a position something like this :— 
Pc. I learned something about war that I would never forget—that 
its real vileness did not only lie in its physical horrors but also in what 
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it could do to men’s minds. We were lucky, we could remember what 
we were fighting for and it was something real; but ordinary wars 
were for a lie, and either one found out, or forgot, and in either case 
it would be too late and one would be lost.” 

This point is put more explicitly later. When they had just come out 
of the line, dead to the world and soaking wet, the Thaelmann battalion 
going towards the line, marched past them singing: ‘‘There was a big 
red flag at the head of the column and each company had a red banner. 
It was a brave sight. It had all the glamour and excitement that govern- 
ments can use to make men forsake their homes and die on foreign soil 
for foreign markets, but it was ours and the glamour was real... . 

“It was good that there were moments like this to remind us why 
we were here and give point to what we were doing. . . . I think that 
in ordinary wars soldiers only stick around because they can’t get away, 
because they are trapped—in their minds I mean—so that they can’t 
think beyond what is happening to them at the moment. But this was 
a different war; it was possible for things to happen to make you 
remember why you were in it and then all the other things didn’t 
matter.” 

The feelings which Sommerfield here describes are, of course, in 
no way different. ‘They are exactly what in the first few months of any 
war any soldier might feel at the sight of his own flag. It is just what 
some of our fathers and uncles felt in 1914 when they were defending, 
as they thought, liberty, democracy, and right as against might. _ 

To say that is not to belittle in any way those who are fighting in Spain. 
Far fromthat. It is simply to state the truth about war and the wideness 
of the gap between the real feelings of the actual combatants and the 
faked feelings of propaganda departments; a discrepancy which, as 
everyone knows, the combatants themselves usually resent. Whether 
it is the only way to conduct propaganda during a war, I don’t know. 
Perhaps it is. 

The Spanish war has, naturally, roused our passions ; and enthusiasm 
for the cause forgets the reality, especially when speeches and articles 
obscure and minimize it, or, more dangerously, as readers of Glover’s 
War, Sadism and Pacifism will understand, simply play on aggressive 
feelings. The old propaganda barrage of heroics, hate, and glory is set 
in motion again: at meetings we are urged to “ Hate! Hate!” or 
even “ Kill! Kill!” ; in one breath we are urged to deplore the Air 
Display at Hendon, and in the next to exult in a similar display over 
the Red Square in Moscow ; we are assured that violence is not only 
necessary, but that—provided that it is ours—it is not really so bad as 
we used to think. 

Recently in London I saw the Soviet film We from Kronstadt, in 
which there are some horrifying, realistic battle-scenes—a line being 
mowed down by machine-guns and shots of hand-to-hand fighting and 
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killing. But even more horrifying than the film was the attitude of the 
audience, which laughed with quite evident pleasure and excitement at 
the most violent scenes—provided it was “‘ we” who were killing. 

Perhaps they are right; and we are entering an age of violence 
when squeamishness is contemptible and the reasonable thing to do 
is to train ourselves in blood-lust and to enjoy what we shall anyhow 
have to endure. 

But it is worth recording that in Spain I saw a number of films 
which displayed the might of the Soviet army, and others which 
showed violent scenes of the war; but I never heard anything like 
that in the London cinema. The Spanish always received the films 
in silence; not because they were less militant than the English, 
but because they had a real and not a romantic appreciation of what 
the films were about. 
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SHINGLE STREET, I9I4 


By VIOLET HUNT 


THE DAY AFTER the bombing of the little Suffolk town of Woodbridge, 
when the Germans missed Fitzgerald’s great rose tree from Naishapur, 
but hit the school-house and killed several little children in it (this was 
all in the paper that I was holding in my hand), I sat in a train on my 
way to those parts and read a poem on England in The New Witness, 
by Geoffrey Howard :— 


“And she is very small and green 
And full of little lanes all dense with flowers.” 


And feeling like that about England and the Germans all the way 
along; from the great serious main line train I was delivered on to 
the wayside platform and packed into a sumptuous Government car, 
so large that, the way being narrow, it brushed the hedges, laced 
with bindweed and studded with pink and purple flowers on both 
sides. The colours were all dulled into grey with the dust that many 
motors had raised up from the patient roadside to fling on them, but 
still lush and damp and sweet-smelling. Through hidden lane after 
hidden lane we drove, winding out at last on to a flat green common, 
when I got my first view that day of England’s great sunk fence of 
water which divides her from the Continent. Blue, candid, like a baby’s 
reflective eye, it lay, of a reassuring, halcyon calm than which 
nothing could be less disturbing or sinister. But across that pellucid 
ditch the trained eye of my host was casting low glances of attention 
spared from his driving. ... He saw, peradventure, the tips of 
bayonets, the glint of helmets peering over that peace and harmless- 
ness. Alert beside me in his smart blue uniform studded with bright 
buttons, he was studying revenge for Woodbridge. All he said to 
me was, “ There is sure to be a Stand-by to-morrow. You’ve come 
for that, haven’t you ? ” 

Glancing from the wavy stripes of gold braid, like eels in the water, 
that played upon his coat sleeves to the bronze determined face of 
this fashionable architect turned naval officer—I had just parted 
in London from the author turned subaltern—I asked him what he 
meant by “‘ a Stand-by ”’. 

‘“‘ We call them Stand-bys. It’s when we get the message through 
that They are coming . . . on their way! Then we know we have to 
stand-by—that is, be ready for a lively time here! Three or four 
pitched battles ! We are getting on—we have to avenge Woodbridge. 
We'll bring them down soon like one o’clock—cover the Marsh with 
powdered Germans and bits of goldbeater’s skin (that’s what my little 
model is made of)—oh, yes, they’ll come to-night ! It’s ideal weather 
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for them. You know, we fellows here don’t pass the time of day, we 
just nod to each other and say, ‘ Fine night for a Zepp og My barber 
at Woodbridge, when he takes the towel off my neck, says “ It s for to- 
night, sir, eh?’ I with my big gun am a bit of a magician to him, you 
see, because I’m bound to get first intelligence. I and my pals have 
got the necessary... .” 

So he rambled on about the unseen enemy, kites and targets, guns 
and warnings, until we got down the hill at last and into the bay of 
green that, before the sea retired, was blue. We drew nearer to the 
little row of red roofs aligned on the edge of the stretch of shingle 
that I had been sighting all along. Not many roofs—only those of the 
coastguards’ station, a public house, two or three houses, and one 
long low bungalow composed of four or five workmen’s cottages run 
into one. All the chimneys of this composite house were covered 
with wholesome ivy and there was a blaze of cheerful garden flowers 
about its feet. That was where I was going to stay and there was the 
architect’s wife, in a drawing-room made of two whole cottages, waiting 
to receive me, using her primordial talent of needlework for her country’s 
sake, much as medieval ladies were used to sew banners for their 
lords. By the shape, she appeared to be making kites—one didn’t 
know for what immediate purpose but it was bound to have something 
to do with killing ! 

To me, prepared by daily, hourly talk of imminence, the little low 
line of dwellings that made up our abode had a doomed look, so much 
was doing there or might be done, in the sense in which we all abounded 
those days. Yet, on the face of it, so idyllic, soft, social, and harmless ! 
The white of the open flowers of the tobacco plant, the red of stocks and 
the mauve blobs of scabious all round the little wicket gates, made a 
suggestive scheme of colour—as it were striped and pied banners and 
Union Jacks, disposed all round the cottages, while yellow poppies 
flared out and blazed among the acres of shingle in front. Yes, Shingle 
Street was just a gay little colony staring out to sea, connected with 
civilization only by the telephone lines radiating towards the inland 
cliffs of Woodbridge across the Marsh behind us where, only three days 
ago, six little children were maimed and killed. 

Inside, this cottage home was like a rococo palace, full of pictures 
and damask coverings, mirrors, polished inlaid cabinets, Duerer engrav- 
ings, tall clocks, and Chippendale chairs, and at least two of Mrs. Wood- 
house’s harpsichords. . . . All this beauty lying bare with only an 
old rickety roof between it and the heavy foot of Destiny, uplifted high 
In thelair above lia 

The embittered militant who was my host said in a disappointed 
tone, “ We ought to have heard something by now. . . . But as it is— 
no—nothing to-night, I’m afraid ! Let’s have dinner ! ” 

We sat down, seven or eight of us. There was still hope. The officers 
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were all there—“ standing-by.” Amiable, lively, and keen on their 
food. The shining wood of the cabinets reflected the light of the masked 
candles framed in their gilt girandoles. Behind glass doors more glass 
gleamed mysteriously. Two great Worcester bowls held the so apposite 
decorations—flowers in war colours, red, yellow, and blue, no hint of 
effeminacy in the way of gypsophila or maidenhair fern or such 
ballroom decoration. The gold on the men’s cuffs twinkled as glasses 
were raised to quaff the purple wine. We were comfortable, yet excited. 
In one single moment The Foot might be put down and, as in a vision 
of Piers Plowman, all these pretty gestes of civilization might be pashed 
to atoms! To-night, of all nights, a raid was not particularly to be 
expected, ‘le understand, but for the moment romance got the better 
of materialism and one almost preferred to think of it so, and like “‘ Love 
in drinking songs ”, desire to “‘ spice the fair banquet with the dust 
of death ”’. 

After dinner our hostess played and an officer sang. I think the 
song chosen was Nuits d'Amour (who cares who wrote it ?) and then 
one by one the men slunk out about their business and we three women 
were left alone in the stifling atmosphere procured by the heavy curtains 
that had to be drawn close. Mrs. C. opened one of the harpsichords 
and played some Purcell—Brighton Sands, to be particular. The 
tenuous sounds, sweet unto pain, like taps on the tenderest, most 
responsive of drums, reached, no more than did the lights, the corners 
of the room and the belt of damask folds that shut it in from the night. 
It was all ghostly, unreal, even as the danger we supposed ourselves 
to be then and there affronting. . . . 

Our husbands did not return. But they had promised to come 
and warn us if there were anything doing. Every time the sentry on 
his beat passed the window, the crescendo and diminuendo of his 
tread startled us. We expected to see the heavy portiére over the 
door pushed aside—no more than that, but it would signify that the 
business of the night had begun. 

Mrs. C’s usually white face was flushed. We knew why. It was 
not the heat so much as the net vision of remorselessly contemplated 
cruelties that were pressing upon this delicate sensorium that could 
interpret and render the queer shifty music of Purcell. We all jumped 
when the curtain parted and the chauffeur, weakly and past military 
age, back from a run of eight or ten miles inland, entered. He desired 
to talk of the perils and dangers through which he had passed. They 
were not very great. He repeated over a glass of wine that the sentries 
were as jumpy as could be and one of them had tried to bayonet him 
as he passed because he was slow in answering. i 

He departed and one of our sentries passed again: to our excited 
nerves it seemed the tread of an armed legion. . . . 

‘“‘ What I can’t stand is the step that doesn’t stop!” Mrs. C. said 
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fretfully. What she meant no one knew. It was all part of the universal 
jumpiness. At last a strong white hand, with a signet ring on the little 
finger, pushed the curtains aside and her husband came in, looking 
annoyed and bored. He fell into a chair and stretched his legs. . ._ 

‘“ Well, we had better all go to bed,” he said, “‘ nothing doing to-night. 
We’d have been sure to have had a warning before this. They are giving 
us a rest and taking one themselves. Time to sweep up the bolts and 
rivets. I hear they are lying about the floor of those darned machines 
like blackbeetles when the maid comes down in the morning.” 

We obeyed. Mrs. C’s maid came along with me and asked if I were 
afraid of sleeping alone at the far end of the bungalow, nearest the 
coastguards’ station, where I would be likely to hear the reveillé 
first. I answered truthfully enough : No. I remembered in this connec- 
tion the speech of one of Elizabeth’s admirals re that old Spanish attack 
on our shores—‘‘ We are as near God (or Death, is it ?) by sea as on 
land.” The fine phrase merely expressed my own particular sense 
of resignation to the terror, all unauthorized by the rules of war, under 
which we were all living. Other people say, according to their 
idiosyncrasy : ‘‘ If they come, they come!” or, “ We can but die 
once!” It matters very little how or whence one procures the bit of 
Dutch courage which one needs. 

When the maid had gone I opened very carefully, so as to control 
the glare of the one candle I was allowed to light, the front door of 
my own particular cottage-bedroom. Closing it behind me to shut off 
the light, I stood in the tiny strip of garden, lit only by the closed white 
eyes of the tobacco plants and looked over the wicket on to the beach 
and down and up to the sea and heaven, merged alike in dull, blue, 
moonless quiet, spreading across to the alien Lager of Kiel or Cuxhaven, 
or wherever it was! The latter, the sailors said. The commodious 
exercising ground of wan water was free to the enemy as well as to 
us. . . . Would they use it to-night ? 

I had got the Zeppelin-fever people talked of, badly, now. It is, I fancy, 
something like the cannon fever which Goethe felt and described at 
Valmy and, like him, I would not have not felt it for the world. My 
nerves quivered responsive, were strung and tense alternately, as 
I have seen a cat’s whole body tremble when she first envisages her prey. 
My prey was a strong emotion of a peculiar kind which had to-day 
been sedulously led up to and fostered, and it seemed as though I were 
going to be cheated of it.... 

The waves of excitement subsided, swelled, and subsided again. 
And, like the sleepy Belgian refugee who flings himself down upon 
the straw in the Palais de Glace at Ghent, so wonderfully described 
by Miss May Sinclair, I lay down mostly dressed on my bed. . . . 

“ Lighten our darkness. . . .” Nay, I did not dare to proffer that 
selfish prayer. I had been so worked up that I could not pray for an 
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undisturbed night. I tried to console myself by reflecting on the 
babies who were going to be spared while I missed my sensation. 


* * * 


I was awakened suddenly. A tap at my window and the rough voice 
of an ALAC: 

“ ‘We've had a warning. Tell Mrs. C.” 

The Peace of Purcell was broken. There was, after all, to be a Stand- 
by that night. Being at the end of the cottages and the nearest to the 
aerodrome I was the first to be warned. I must get up and strike a 
match, light a candle and run along the passage connecting the whole 
line of bungalows, to tell Mrs. C. 

The zest of terror presaged—and come true—was so strong on 
me that I did not stop to strike that match or light that candle, or 
to put on a dressing-gown or shoes. There was, of course, plenty 
of time. “They ” would not be here yet. Barefoot in the dark, I raced 
along to the other end of the row of cottage doors and shouted my 
message. In a second the passage was alive; we were all jostling 
each other. That was only because the space between the walls was 
so narrow. The people who filled it were quite composed. My host, 
in pyjamas, hovered on the sill of one lighted doorway: my hostess, 
at another, calmly shouldered the sleeves of her kimono. The faithful 
maid was occupied in finding her master’s revolver which he “ thought ” 
he had left in the drawing-room. ‘‘ Mind, it’s loaded!” Our other 
defenders were finding their own. In another five minutes there was 
not a male left in the house, or houses, and Mrs. C. and I were laying 
a meal for the hungry men who would come in at dawn, say, when their 
vigil—or active service—was over, and stoke for nuts. 

Scraps of information began to leak down to us. “ They are at 
Woodbridge again,” the maid told me, carefully laying a fork in its 
place. ‘‘ Whereabouts 7s Woodbridge?” say I. “ Oh, not our way. 
They won’t come over us. I’d go back to bed if I were you. You'll 
hear them fast enough, madam, if they do come. It’s a fearful noise.” 

A noise, by all accounts, like the “ blip-blop ” of a motor-bicycle, 
only ten times louder, all the reports merged, as if the machine were 
progressing under water, a matter of continuous explosion. Mrs. C. 
said, “a coarse, strident noise, like the voices of those people them- 


selves. Portentous!... you don’t know. ...” Mrs. C. became 
what the French call lyrical—‘ I hope even now you won’t know what 
it is to be under a Zepp, dumping murder. . . . One is like an animal 


ramping along the ground while a thunderstorm is going on and the bolts 

falling. The father and mother of a Zeppelin are unspoken curses.” 
The other woman guest, pausing as she covered the beef with 

a napkin, said, “I declare if a Zepp came over us now ”—we both 
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looked up—‘“ and a German fell out of it I should snatch this knife 
up from the table and stick it into him even if his back were broken. 
You'll feel just like that about it if they come to-night. Go to bed. 
The men won’t want us about when they come in.” 

I went back to my sectional room and called to mind a north country 
superstition of my childhood about a noise in the sky that I used often 
to hear in the autumn, when the flocks of solan geese were flying in 
droves over the Yorkshire moors. The local people call it the ‘‘ Gabble 
retchet ” or the “ gabriel hounds”. Our English nurse would have 
it that they were the unbaptized souls of the little children that Herod 
slew; the German one that it was the crew of damned souls led by 
the Wild Huntsman, condemned for hunting on a Saint’s Day to lead 
his pack for ever in Hell. 

I slept while they stood-by, so they would have it. Through sounds 
that suggested the noise of a hundred horse-power motor-cycle under 
water, through the flashing lights that would make day in my little 
room! Through the mild clatter, at any rate, of the knives and forks 
that we had laid so carefully for the tired warriors who were to come 
in to stoke at dawn. 

I do not know to this day if they kidded me? If it were a raid it 
must have been a very mean little one, not worth sitting up for. 

* * x 


In the clear cold morning light I wandered about on the beach 
and brooded over my disappointment. It was misty and still and a 
little portentous. An occasional foghorn, like the grunt of some 
creature penned, broke now and then through the sense of hot smother. 
When the mist cleared a little a fussy water-plane showed, ploughing 
zealously backwards and forwards along the line of beach, and once 
or twice a sullen detonation which might have been a gun... . My 
fellow guest who came out to bathe noticed it too. 

6c A gun ? > 

“No, that sounds more like a mine.” She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who knows ? ” 

““ Well, if there really was a raid I shall see it all in the papers.” 

‘That you won't,” she said proudly. “ The papers are coddling 
people. But it’s no use keeping us ignorant because we are in it— 
standing-by all the time. It’s only in the daytime we can think of 
anything else than reprisals for murder.” She felt so very strongly, 
this graceful tenuous lady ! ‘‘ We’ll go into Woodbridge and cheer you 
up a bit. Show you the broken houses and the museum. There’s a 
live cat there that fell out of a Zepp that one old man treasures as the 
apple of his eye and a petrol tank riddled with bullets which another 
swears came from the same place. The day after the first bomb fell 
you couldn’t get along the Woodbridge road for hand-carts crammed 
with babies they daren’t leave at home. It was like a fair.” 
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We went in and she showed me a letter she had received from an 
English woman married to a Frenchman in Provence. It ran :—‘‘ The 
place is simply lovely . . . the only thing one would complain of is 
the want of sympathy for those that are less lucky. Sometimes I could 
wish for a Taube to pass and enliven the people and make them realize 
the misfortunes of their fellow creatures ! ” 

The Provencal is still the Provencal, careful and pleasure-loving, 
and, of course, the Alemanni only held part of the north of France. 

The day was necessarily flat. We gathered mushrooms and looked 
at kites and the little model Zepp in the shed. I touched it and it 
gave me an odd sensation, like handling a sloughed snake-skin. The 
night ! The night! We feared and longed for it as the Germans did 
Der Tag. Later we were taken for a drive through the country of Fitz- 
gerald, passing by the garden where bloom still the roses of Naishdpur. 

We rumbled loudly through roads where hollies and oak trees of 
four hundred years old made dusk of daylight. Peering sideways 
as we drove I could see the gleam of sunset, criss-crossed by the wanton 
stretchings forth of lean gnarled boughs that had warped and canted 
over and lay now where they had fallen. I could imagine Rackham 
fairies flitting about among them on the close paste of dead leaves that 
made the floor of the wood. Such a waste of material would never have 
been allowed at the hands of German culture, its silvery, hoary vagaries 
would have been Prussianized out of existence ! 

So in thought one returned to the present-day nightmare and by 
the time we sat down to dinner we were sure it would be “ all right ”— 
we had still got to stand by. We were going to give them Hell—they 
would get a good doing ! 

Mrs. C. was too tired to play the harpsichord. Mrs. F’s young 
soldier friend was just ordered off to the front and she was sad enough. 
She was making something out of mosquito net and bands of whale- 
bone, adapting it for protection against the flies which infest the place 
where he was going. He tried it on several times—he did not in the 
least seem to mind looking ridiculous. “ I am meat,” he said deprecat- 
ingly, “cannon fodder, eh?”’ Then Miss G. cried a little. Mrs. C. 
in her red dress, like shed blood a day old, wandered about and com- 
plained of the heat. . . . The men came near us no more that evening 
and after laying supper for them we went to bed. Mrs. C. promised 
to call me this time if they came. She had found me the night before 
sleeping the sleep of the unjust—so she said—and had forborne 
to wake me as, though there were noises, there was nothing to be seen. 

So the great Stand-by had “ petered out’, for me. All I saw of 
death before I left was the body of a little grey seal thrown up by the 
sea and laid on a bench awaiting decent burial—or the pot. Looking 
pathetic and astonishingly like a murdered baby. 
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(A PAUSE FOR REFLECTION) 
By P. G. HARTLEY 


He was 4 little man behind a big desk. Until he spoke he was almost 
insignificant, but immediately the words came from his lips, his con- 
fident sincerity was apparent. I knew then why he held the post he 
did, and why the organization which he controlled had continued to be 
a force even though the War had finished fifteen years earlier. 

Two weeks before this I had ceased to be an undergraduate; a 
magnanimous university had granted me a degree, and then turned 
me out into a world which appeared to have very little use for young 
men who were insufferably self-assertive and abysmally ignorant. Yet, 
I was waiting cheerfully in London for that world to lay itself at my feet. 

A chance remark about the growing volume of unemployment had 
given me to think and, as the result, here I was in the office of the general 
secretary of a huge social welfare organization. His chief attraction 
at the moment was the fact that he knew more about unemployment 
and the unemployed than the whole of the Ministry of Labour put 
together. 

I told him briefly that I wanted to find out about the unemployed, 
and especially about the younger generation, and concluded by asking, 
could he please help me to do so? 

He could; even better, he would give me a chance to find out for 
myself. If I dared, I could go to one of the camps. 

“The camps ?”’ I echoed. 

‘‘ Yes, the camps,”’ he replied. Then he explained that the Govern- 
ment had set up camps in various parts of the country to which young- 
sters from the distressed areas were sent to be “ reconditioned ” and 
to be taught a trade. 

The Government provided the camp officers and the instructors 
while the social organisation sent a resident to look after the leisure 
time of the lads who were there. There was a resident’s bed empty 
at one of the camps; if I wished, I could occupy it. 


A few days later, complete with a traditional English wardrobe, I set 
out for the camp. A quick train took me to Cambridge, and a slow 
one beyond into the flat, black lands of Norfolk. 

It was almost sunset on a perfect August evening when the train 
deposited me and my goods on a small wayside station, where two 
ruddy-faced persons were waiting for me. One of them was the district 
supervisor, and the other was the doyen of the residential officers of 
the camps in the neighbourhood. 
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A tiny motor car took us over several miles of flat road towards the 
camp. Wisely, the other two men in the car did not tell me anything 
about the experience in front of me. “ Go carefully,” was all they said. 

The camp was not a camp at all. It was a series of semi-permanent 
buildings set in the form of a quadrangle. The buildings were of brick 
and corrugated iron, and they were painted a bright yellow. A green 
lawn was in the middle of the quadrangle, and the broad path round 
it was covered with brown gravel. 

Each building was long, and only one storey high. A martial note 
was struck by a watchman at the gate, while there was a flagstaff with 
a Union Jack at its head in the centre of the lawn. 

The car turned in at the gate, and drew up in front of the smallest 
of the buildings. In this the staff lived. It resembled, I am told, an 
officers’ mess at a base camp during the War. There was a big lounge 
containing a radio set, and several untidy and heavily used club arm- 
chairs. A few brown-faced, youngish men were sprawling in them, 
relaxed after a day out of doors. These men were the camp officers.’ 

The district supervisor introduced me to them. They were pleasant 
but not particularly interested, obviously cynical as to the value of a 
resident “social officer” in their camp. They regarded him as a 
necessary evil imposed on them by the bureaucratic will at Headquarters. 

In the dining-room an excellent tea was waiting. It was one of those 
sensible teas beginning with two boiled eggs, and proceeding via the 
fruit and cream stage to the final large slice of sweet cake. After doing 
full justice to it I began to feel a little more cheerful. 

By the time tea was over, the sun had set, and the flag had been 
furled for the night. The lounge was lighted by a noisy kerosene jet, 
and dusk was creeping over the countryside. 

After a cigarette and a few minutes of desultory conversation, the 
district supervisor suggested that it was time I met the men. 

We crossed the quadrangle to the recreation hut, the largest of them 
all, and entered by a back door. To my surprise, this gave by a short 
passage directly on to a raised platform, in front of which were seated 
row after row of the men. There were two hundred of them in all. 
They had washed themselves, but were still in their working uniform 
—a white sleeveless singlet, corduroy trousers, and big boots. Almost 
to a man, their arms were folded, and the kerosene light threw into 
striking relief their muscles, which were beginning to develop magnifi- 
cently as the result of regular food and regular work. ‘Their faces were, 
for the most part, very young, but the eyes of those I could see in the 
front rows had a glint of questioning distrust, due doubtless to the 
experiences they had suffered before they came to the camp. 

The district supervisor stood up and by way of introduction gave a 
brief version of my career to date. In other circumstances, it would 
have made me smile, but for the moment I was horrified for I realised 
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that in something less than thirty seconds I should be called on to make 
a speech to a highly critical audience. : 

When the supervisor had finished, the men clapped politely and waited 
for me to talk. ; 

There I was, fresh from the university, knowing only the life of the 
more or less well-to-do, standing before a group of men of my own age, 
people who had known hunger and incoherent despair in their worst 
forms, and proposed to them as a leader. 

At any rate, I made my speech, and was fortunate in the fact that 
my home was on the edge of one of the areas from which a good pro- 
portion of the men came. The slightest trace of a local accent made 
the men accept me as they would not have done otherwise. 

I do not remember exactly what I said, but the gist of it was this : 
I knew as little about them as they did about me, and if I looked a 
queer fish to them, they looked equally queer to me. Therefore, since 
we were dumped here in the back o’ beyond, the soundest thing to do 
was to get together for our common good. 

The sentiment seemed to find favour with the hearers, and 
when the cheering had subsided, a concert followed. That is to say, 
any one of the men who could (or thought he could) entertain his 
fellows climbed on to the platform and did his bit. Some of them 
sang songs, and others told stories. Occasionally, a story was a little 
strong, but it received no applause because the district superintendent 
was on the platform. 

The most popular songs were “ Don’t go down the mine, daddy. 
Daddy, don’t go down the mine ”’, and “ Lily of Laguna”’. Alternate 
verses were roared out by the assembled company. 

The applause at the end of these performances was deafening, and 
gradually the men worked up very simple, straightforward emotions. 
It was obvious that though they had known hunger and the various 
knocks of hard poverty, they were much younger in spirit than I was. 
For just before the close of the proceedings, the district superintendent 
stood up, and, at the one moment when such a thing was possible, he 
prayed. ‘The men did the same, following his lead without any unctuous 
regard for the man who could make or break them, but with simple 
sincerity, quite unselfconscious. 

Then everybody sang “ God save the King ”, and it was bedtime. 

As a new resident had arrived, it was a special occasion, and rather 
more latitude than usual was allowed. When everyone had tried to 
shake off my right arm, they surged out into the dusky quadrangle, 
and marched round it in single file, singing a sort of chant which made 
the welkin ring. 

It is difficult to convey any impression of the noise and the scene, 
but it suggested at the time certain sections of some films of American 
college life which occasionally seep through into this country. But to 
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that one must add the background of lighted huts, and the huge poplars 
which are characteristic of the Norfolk country, and one must bear in 
mind that there were the youngsters whom a distinguished Prime 
Minister had recently dubbed “ human scrap ”. 

Finally, half an hour later, the lights were extinguished, and the 
whole camp settled down for the night. 

I went to my room in the staff quarters and sank down on the little 
camp bed, tired to death. 

Scarcely an hour seemed to pass before someone came knocking at 
the door. 

The person on entering proved to be one of the men. He was wearing 
the ordinary working uniform, except that instead of the boots he wore 
sandshoes. He carried a cup of tea. It was a great comfort to know 
that that acme of civilisation, the cup of tea in bed, was not to be denied 
one in this remote place. 

The man—or rather the boy, for he could not have been more than 
eighteen years—explained that he was on orderly duty for the week. 
Apparently it was a job that was liked, for he seemed to be highly 
satisfied with life in general. 

After a cold bath, I went along to the dining-room. Only two members 
of the Government staff were there, the chief officer of the camp, a 
remarkably suave and pleasant man in the early thirties, and a ruddy 
bright-faced youngster with a shock of wiry hair. He was the instructor 
in farriery. During my stay at the camp he became one of my best 
friends ; the men respected him, and even though he had a name which 
lent itself perfectly to vulgar parody, the men, so far as I know, never 
once took advantage of it. 

He was direct and straightforward ; he was fair in all his dealings 
and he stood for no nonsense; he was never foul-mouthed, but he 
always preserved a firm and equable authority. Such was not the 
case with all the members of the staff. There were one or two men 
who had been non-commissioned officers during the War. They still 
retained that old army belief that the only way to get things done was 
to abuse the doer. Believe me, the men resented it, and these officers 
suffered in consequence. 

Not all the members of the staff appeared at breakfast, for some of 
them were married, and lived in their own houses in the neighbourhood. 


For a few days I did little else but carry on in the manner suggested 
by the district supervisor. He was careful to tell me that the programme 
for keeping the men occupied was purely my own affair, and that he 
had only drawn up a scheme to be put in action until I found my feet. 
During those few days it became possible to get a modest insight into 
the section of the British populace which these lads represented. 

Most of them were under twenty-five years of age, and all of them 
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had been unemployed for a longish period. They came from the most 
diverse parts of the land—stocky, dark-faced, suspicious youngsters from 

South Wales who, when they sang, suddenly brought the light of Celtic 
mysticism to their eyes, were side by side with blond giants from the 
North-East Coast, lads in direct line from the Viking raiders who first 
settled there in the ninth century. There were millhands and engine- 
minders and textile workers from the West Riding, as dour as the 
Scots, and with the sound common sense which comes from a heavy 
admixture of different races. But, at times, they had moods of the 
blackest despair when they ached for a return to their northern hills, 
and their smoky streets and dirty flagstones. An occasional exceptionally 
hardy or exceptionally neurotic one would disappear. No notice would 
be taken for a day, because by that time the boldest spirit was usually 
broken by flinty roads. Very occasionally, the police had to be informed, 
and a few days later the lad was reported as having reached his home 
again. 

"The system of choosing the boys who were to go to the camps was 
simple and direct. It recalled the military story of the sergeant who 
said to his men, “‘ I want three volunteers, you, you, and you.”’ When 
the Commissioners from London visited the distressed areas, they 
interviewed a number of likely lads who appeared to have the ability 
to benefit from a reconditioning course. It was suggested that they 
should go to a camp, on a purely voluntary basis, of course. The 
experience of others had taught the lads that it was most unwise to 
refuse the invitation, for, if they did so, the Commissioners naturally 
assumed that they were not taking all possible steps to find work. 
When that happened—well, the Commissioners held the purse-strings 
where the dole was concerned. 

The process of reconditioning the men consisted of teaching them 
some useful occupation (in this camp it was road-making) for which 
there was a moderate labour demand, obliging them to keep regular 
hours, to submit to a modest but inflexible discipline, and to eat plenty 
of good food. That was the realm of the Government officers. 

The men’s leisure, which they did not know how to use, was my 
problem. Practically every one of them came from a district where 
it was the custom for the young sparks to congregate on the street 
corners when work was over, or during the whole day, if there were 
no work, and discuss the possible winners of the 3.30 race, or their 
respective girl friends, or the amount of beer they could themselves 
drink, were the opportunity offered. Occasionally, they would be 
joined by a political agitator, who would inflame them by mildly destruc- 
tive criticism of their rulers, and by a few sonorous phrases which could 
easily be carried in simple heads. 

The boys knew only so much of the country as could be gathered 
from occasional one-day trips to the sea on Bank Holidays. All the rest 
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of their leisure time, ever since they could toddle, had been divided 
between cinemas and football matches. 

Now, removed miles from the bright lights of the streets, the cinemas, 
and the football crowds, they did not know what to do with their 
unoccupied time. 

The library of tattered books did not attract them ; they were almost 
too lethargic to play football among themselves. They had no girls 
to provide them with amusement and diversion, and their only outlet 
for their suppressed instincts was heavy grumbling in public and self- 
abuse of various sorts in private. 

That was the problem set before me very clearly in those first few 
summer days at the camp. 

The Government and the social organisation which I represented 
had provided a good deal of sports equipment—a boxing ring, gloves, 
cricket and football tackle, swimming suits, and so on. It was not 
easy to set some enthusiasm in motion, for my own enthusiasm for 
organised sports was strictly limited; but it had to be done, and 
cricket claimed a good deal of attention. 

One night in the week was given up to boxing; it was an immense 
success, for in three rounds of two minutes each it was possible to work 
off a good deal of superfluous animal spirits, while the spectators had 
an excellent opportunity of shouting themselves hoarse if they 
wished. 

I wanted to find some way of providing the boys with swimming 
accommodation, for contact with the water, with as few clothes on as 
possible, does anybody good. 

After a little scouting round, a neighbouring squire was found who 
had a perfect stream running through his grounds. At one point the 
stream broadened out into a clear, almost circular, pool, a bathing place 
designed for the gods, but seldom used even by men. Through diplo- 
macy and the district supervisor, the squire was persuaded to let the 
boys bathe here on two evenings in each week. I gave my personal 
assurance that they would respect his flowerbeds, which were the old 
gentleman’s greatest joy in life. 

The innovation was hailed with delight at the camp, for the late 
summer was very warm, and the evenings were ideal for bathing. 
With due solemnity the importance of the privilege was explained, 
and it was gently hinted that the rich were not all ogres trampling on 
the faces of the poor. —_ 

The number of boys who could bathe at any one time was limited 
by the number of bathing suits available, and strict precedence had 
to be observed. a. 

On the first bathing day, the swimming suits were distributed in 
the camp and the lucky ones streamed off across the fields to the squire’s 
domain. They scrupulously respected the flower beds, but they had 
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given no promise concerning anything else, and they spread themselves 
out over the unaccustomed luxury of perfect lawns. For a time they 
roamed about at will, but at length they were rounded up and confined 
to the near neighbourhood of the pool. Once they were undressed 
and were larking about in the water, it became very clear how flimsy 
are outward distinctions. ‘ 

But the chill of the evening soon made itself felt, and with difficulty 
they were persuaded to come out of the water. A number of them 
began to run about with nothing on, impelled doubtless by a latent 
exhibitionism. I had to put a stop to that, not because I objected to 
their nakedness but because the squire’s maids might be shocked or 
otherwise tempted. 

On the whole, the bathing was a great success. In fact, it was the 
greatest success of my stay in the camp. 

On one embarrassing occasion, the boys were just climbing out of 
the water when the squire and two ladies strolled across the lawn, 
taking a short walk before dinner. Seeing the small crowd, the three 
people moved across the lawn to the opposite bank of the stream to 
watch the fun. As it happened, they arrived at a particularly unfor- 
tunate moment, for a twenty-year-old giant, who had been dismissed 
from the Welsh Guards for breaches of discipline, was standing in 
his shirt, and lifting up his voice to the heavens in a stream of the 
most blood-curdling profanity. I always set myself dead against 
unimaginative swearing for obvious reasons, but this occasion was 
unique. Never in my life, before or since, have I heard profanity 
of such rich variety. It was perfect, especially as it emanated from 
a beautifully muscled, perfectly proportioned figure of indignant youth. 
I hesitated for a second to stop him, for his grievance must have been 
real to warrant such a matchless exhibition. But the presence of the 
man to whose goodwill the privilege of bathing was due, and with 
him, two elderly ladies, made protest a necessity. Accordingly, I stood 
before the man, looked up into his face a good six inches above the 
top of my head, and gave him a thorough verbal dressing down. His 
hands twitched, obviously with a desire to use them on me, for he 
could doubtless have broken my slim body in two with the greatest 
of ease. But I went on looking at him, having exhausted my supply 
of permissible invective, and in a couple of seconds, his hand went to 
the salute and he said “‘ Sorry, sir”. Then he continued to dress in 
quietness. 

The squire watched the scene and then gently led his two guests 
back to the house. Afterwards, he told me that both the women were 
deaf and that, as for himself, the incident had been very satisfactory, 
in so much as it had reassured him that the upper classes were born 
to rule. “ Poor man,” I thought, “ you don’t know how I felt when 
I was facing that enormous ex-Guardsman.” 
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But bathing, boxing, games, and so on could not entirely make up 
for the loss of films and females. In spite of these efforts, grumblings 
and unrest were clearly apparent. ‘The Government officers were 
seriously worried. They reflected that the camp was miles away from 
anywhere. There was a single elderly policeman in the village, and a 
single telephone in the camp itself. There were about twelve members 
of the staff in all, and there were some two hundred strong youths. 
The staff would have a bad time if trouble were to break out. 

Finally, it did. 

The cause was potatoes. One hot day late in the summer, the lads 
straggled back from their work for lunch, and entered the mess-hut. 
The potatoes were served, and, reluctantly it must be admitted, the 
cook had hardly excelled himself. I know that this was true, because 
in a, staff dining-room also complaints were explicit, and precisely 
stated. 

But the men did not content themselves with grumbling. Instead, 
after the meal, they went in a body to one of the sleeping huts and 
locked themselves in. 

At the end of the lunch hour the bell rang for a resumption of work, 
but nobody appeared. The cause was perfectly clear. 

The windows of the sleeping-hut were lined with staring, angry 
faces. In order to outface them, the chief of the Government staff 
walked up and down before the hut in question for a while. Nobody 
came out, and eventually he retired to his office and waited. It must 
have been an uncomfortable promenade, for one felt that a boot or 
some other heavy object was likely to strike him in the back of the 
neck at any moment. 

The stoppage continued for an hour or more. The sun was shining 
directly on to the roof of the occupied hut, and the inside must have 
been like an oven, for nearly two hundred angry young men were 
crowded into a space normally considered sufficient only for forty or 
fifty. Presently, a deputation left the hut and proceeded to the office. 
The members looked very sheepish, for nothing at all seemed to be 
happening. The static position of Authority was awe-inspiring. _ 

Naturally, the Government chief refused to treat with the deputation. 
He pointed out that all the men would soon be hungry and ill, cooped 
up in an iron hut on a hot day. 

So, before sunset, the strike fizzled out; another example of the 


efficacy of bluff when officially applied. 


Trouble of this sort was directly due to the unsettlement which 
followed a complete change in the conditions of living, and in the 
manner of living. The total stay in the camp of any man was not 
more than three months, and during that time he had an opportunity 
to resent the imposition of a discipline which, at its worst, was extremely 
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light, and to grumble loudly. The food, the regularity, the country air 
were building these boys up into a race of commendably healthy 
youngsters ; the change was visible from the first week. But they had 
not time enough to adapt themselves to the conditions of country life. 

With a, few notable exceptions, the stronger they became, the more 
they missed their normal surroundings, for they knew instinctively 
that with their new strength and brown skins they would shine in 
their friends’ company like bright stars in a dull firmament. 

The only possible way of overcoming this problem was to leaven 
their country existence with a spice of town delight. ‘That was not easy. 
There were no funds available for extra amusements, nor were there 
the means of getting them to the camp even if the necessary money 
had been forthcoming. 

The men had about four shillings a week each for pocket-money ; 
that was the only fund on which anyone could draw. It was spent 
in various ways. A good deal of it was used to buy stamps, and a little 
of it was spent on beer in the local public houses. Even if the whole lot 
had been used in this way it was insufficient to permit excessive drinking. 

There were two towns within easy reach of the camp. Both were 
approximately thirty miles distant from the camp; both were market 
towns, the centres for a considerable rural area, and both had either 
a cinema or a theatre. 

By genial bullying, the doyen of the officials in the local camps worked 
out a fine scheme for using the amenities of these towns. He persuaded 
the local garage proprietor to convey thirty of the men by omnibus 
from one camp each week to one of the towns mentioned. Fares were 
at a very much cut rate. The man was persuaded (rightly) that in so 
doing he was acting as a national benefactor. ‘Tea was provided at 
one penny per head, while the Government kitchen at the camp nobly 
prepared a parcel of sandwiches sufficient for every man for the whole 
of the afternoon. Accordingly, it became the custom for a load of the 
men to start out for one of these two towns each Saturday afternoon 
when work was finished. 

On arrival, they were firmly escorted round the historical buildings, 
in which both towns abounded. They would take tea and then for an 
hour or so they would wander round the streets at will, and meet 
again at the entrance to a prearranged cinema or theatre. After seeing 
the show (for which, by the way, specially reduced prices had been 
obtained) they would climb into the omnibus and return through the 
night to the camp. ‘They had a habit of singing loudly on the journey, 
but they “ piped down” when passing through a village. Occasionally 
they woke a reply from a night bird, and when they did this they 
bawled all the louder for their success. The whole proceeding gave 
them the necessary leaven for the next week’s work. 

Only once was there any bother. After the cinema, I counted my 
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lambs into the omnibus, and found that one of them had strayed. 
He was the ex Welsh Guardsman. I was troubled because he was a man 
who, had he been married, would have been called uxorious, and I was 
struck for the moment with some frightful visions, and the possibility 
of a resounding scandal. But not for long. Ten minutes later, when 
I was about to report the matter to the local police station, he turned 
up, roaring drunk, with a foolish grin on his face; he was obviously 
beatifically happy. I did not make any inquiries as to where he had 
been ; the man had probably forgotten. . . . 


Really, my position in the camp was very false. For one thing, all 
my deepest sympathies were with the men. Contact with them had 
aroused an angry disgust with a social system which could permit such 
unemployment, and such vitiation of youth. For though these camps 
were an attempt to stem the advance of that vitiation, what an inadequate 
attempt they were! When the lads began to express their mildly per- 
verted, hopelessly ill-founded and unbalanced political views, it was 
my duty to guide the conversation into less revolutionary channels. 
I did it, but the words stuck in my throat, and I was ashamed as I spoke 
them. Each Sunday morning I had to speak in the manner of 
a clergyman preaching a sermon. I had to advocate the ideals of 
Christian manliness and loyalty to this group of doubting persons 
whose youth had been wrecked by the cynical denial of these ideals 
on the part of those who should have upheld them. 

I did it, because I knew that this little camp and the few others 
like it were green oases in the howling, depressed desert. 

But this state of affairs could not continue indefinitely. One evening, 
two of the younger boys came to me, acutely self-conscious, with their 
big sheep’s eyes wide open, and asked me some amazingly simple 
questions about self-abuse, personal hygiene, and kindred matters. 
Their abysmal ignorance was scarcely credible ; for a time I thought 
they were trying an elaborate joke in bad taste. But it was apparent 
that they were not. Eighteen years old, they knew scarcely a thing 
about themselves apart from the filth and casual eroticism which they 
had encountered in the streets, and practised among themselves. 

A few evenings later (it was curious how these things happened 
together) a man of about twenty-four came to me and asked if I would 
write a letter for him. He could not write. I did it. The letter was 
a love letter to his girl in a northern town. I was never more honoured 
than when that man trusted me to write down his most personal thoughts. 
But he could not write... . 

After that I made inquiries and found that out of the two hundred 
men in the camp, seventeen could neither read nor write. This was 
the average number of illiterates which was always there. The Govern- 
ment officials shrugged their shoulders when I raised my voice about it. 
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There was obviously a serious fault somewhere in the elementary 
education system of which this country is so proud. Wishing to do 
something about it, I wrote an article on the subject for a newspaper. 
The article was featured, but nothing further happened except that 
I received a handsome cheque from the newspaper for my efforts. 

Finally, I came across one of the lads one day sitting in a ditch 
staring at nothing in particular. After a lot of cross-examination, he 
told me that the relief payments given to his family were to be reduced 
because he was no longer at home. The sum he mentioned would be 
insufficient to pay the rent, let alone buy food. 

“Tt would be better if I’d stayed in Sunderland doing nothing,” 
he complained. ‘‘ Then they wouldn’t have cut the money. Because 
I’ve come away to get right for work the kids have got to be hungry. 
Is it fair,’ he added passionately, “is it fair?” 

I could not but agree with him that it was grossly unfair, for at the 
end of his three months’ period in the camp, unless he were one of the 
lucky people who were placed in work directly, he would return to 
Sunderland, to the same old round. Even with the preferential treatment 
which he would receive then, when jobs were vacant, he would probably 
have to wait several weeks before he was placed. And in that time the 
effect of the reconditioning would be nullified. 

Obviously, my real duty was to institute a tremendous campaign for 
the betterment of the conditions of the workers, but I have never 
claimed sufficient moral force or integrity to be a leader, so I quietly 
wrote a long report to the authorities pointing out what I had seen. 
The report was courteously acknowledged, and filed away. That was all. 

I realised that I too should be filed away if I stayed in the camp 
much longer, so one day I handed in my resignation and went back 
to London. 
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THEY SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
MASS OBSERVATION AND SOCIAL NARRATIVE 


[The reports which are written for Mass Observation come largely 
from people whose lives are spent in a world whose behaviour, language, and 
viewpoint are far removed from academic science and literature. Sociologists 
and realistic novelists—including proletarian novelists—find it difficult if not 
impossible to describe the texture of this world. After reading hundreds of 
Mass Observation reports, we find that they tend to cover just those aspects 
of life which the others miss. Why is this? Because, we suggest, in these 
reports people are speaking in a language natural to them—their spelling, 
punctuation, etc., are ther OWN—in spite of a uniform State education. 
This ts hardly a “‘ well of English undefiled’ since into it continually flow 
more or less muddy streams from press, radio, advertising, film, and ‘‘ litera- 
ture”. But in actual social usage, all the jungle of words grow up together 
in Darwinian conflict until they establish their own ecology and functions. 
Contrast this functional value with the use of words by sensitive, stylist 
writers. Each phrase is paralysed by fear of cliché. Yet each phrase must 
have a class or family resemblance to one of the known accents of literature. 
In reaction against this paralysis, there 1s a general wish among writers 
to be UNLIKE the intellectual, LIKE the masses. Much “‘ proletarian fiction ” 
is a product of this wish. But it is not enough for such fiction to be ABOUT 
proletarians, tf they in their turn become a romantic fiction, nor even for it 
to be By proletarians, if it is used by them as a means of escaping out of 
the proletariat. 

Mass Observation is among other things giving working-class and middle 
class people a chance to speak for themselves, about themselves. How little 
they are affected by the paralysis of language, even in their first attempts, 
may be judged from the extracts from Mass Observation reports which 


follow.| 
C.M.ana f..], 


FROM REPORT ON SELF 


The last child of six, I was an accidental conception, there being six 
years between my sister and I. My mother spoilt me as a child, father 
ignored me. Our family had just settled down to civil life after many 
years of travelling. My brothers and sisters all left home whilst I was 
still young. Father’s intolerance and cussedness was the cause, as 
I learned later, and still later I learned the cause of his cussedness— 
cancer. No one suspected his disease which killed him after an un- 
pleasant illness. 

As a child from the age of nine I was an enthusiastic choirboy, once 
leading a strike of my colleagues for an injustice done to our organist 
and choirmaster. At the age of 7 or 8 I remember being the boy who 
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was told off to look after other small boys whose bowels had suddenly 
lost their power of retention. mk 

At the elementary school I won a scholarship giving me a grant and 
five years free training at a secondary school. Here my work was 
moderate. I enjoyed singing, speaking French, geometry, and the annual 
play for the school concert. I was soundly drubbed by the English 
master for criticising the literary style of the Bible adversely, and I gave 
mother the excuse that I wanted to be an actor to explain why I wasn’t 
doing much prep. ; 

Throughout my school life my home life was a separate entity, school 
and home neither met nor mixed. Neither helped the other. At 16 I left 
school failing to matriculate and got a job by my own efforts with 
by whom I am still employed. 

When in the choir I made the acquaintance of a homosexual padre. 
A great chap in many ways he started a serious train of thought about 
religion and life. I hadn’t thought much before but with the passage 
of my ’teens I began to read more and more, took an extra-mural course 
in psychology and woke up to a new adult world of thought and feeling. 

At work I was industrious but not specially able. My industry gained 
me notice and in 1929 I was able to specialize in mechanical accounting. 

Although I had had a girl friend when I began working the office 
attractions were much more impressive than local ladies. I contracted 
a strong affection, by telephone originally, with an operator and we 
became very friendly. Eventually as too serious-minded young people 
do we settled down to save our money to be married. I left home 
for convenience and cheapness. The scheme worked well but slowly 
till the summer of 1932 when a gradually worsening situation came to 
a climax. I flew off the handle, left my woman, went with a younger 
and very lovely girl, took a room on the other side of London and 
began quite voluntarily to blue my savings. 

The new and lovely lady was daughter to a most curious household 
in a near-slum. Mother a slattern, father unknown, home dirty—but 
the girl a marvel of level-headedness and the saner virtues, to say 
nothing of her beauty. In March 1933 I was moved to (North 
of England) and the new romance became more difficult. We even 
tried an elopement on August Bank Holiday 1933 but were frustrated 
by crazed and half-drunk parents. We gave up in good grace and 
decided to go our several ways. 

In lodgings I soon grew tired of bad cooking and in July 1934 


I married my old love. We are thoroughly happy and live a normal 
married life. 


FROM REPORT ON ENVIRONMENT 


Live in a street practicaly closed in, the backs of one row of houses 
face our back, and the fronts of another row of houses face our front, 
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across the bottom there is a Methodist Sunday School & at the to 
an open Meadow, across the Meadow is the public maternity Hospital, 
we live about } of a mile out of town which is mostly up hill, plenty 
of open country around. all hilly. Where I work is in the railway 
coal yard, very dreary & dull, it is situated in the lowest part of the 
town, as I look out my office window to my left I see coal waggons, 
beyond them on the hill side a row of rather dirty looking houses, and 
beyond them a hill side of green fields very drab and steep, with a 
pylon for electric top and bottom. in front the railway arcade more 
waggons, the fruit shed, a mill, and two mill chimbney’s to the right. 
the railway weigh bridge the yard gates the bottom of the main street 
which I can see about half, with a hotel at the bottom, shops, a garage 
& a cinema as it goes up to a left turn. at my back there is some spare 
ground on which traveling fairs stay—a few dirty shops with the 
passenger station which I cannot see to the back. 

The life of the district where I live is practicaly all home life, with 
the exeption of a few shops. The life of the district where I work, 
is all industry. I am surrounded by the station, Mills, Engineering Shops, 
and a few smaller industries. 


FROM REPORT ON A NORMAL DAY 


This morning I started work with a new firm, specialists in oil, 
petrol & water pumps in my usual capacity as centre-lathe turner, 
I awoke early, washed and pulled on my greasy coveralls, I felt pleasantly 
excited & a “lets get at it’ feeling at the same time, I wanted to see 
the type & class of work so I could form an estimate of my chances 
of success & steady employment with my new employers, checked my 
tool-bag over, admired the intricatices and splendid workmanship of 
some U.S.A. caliper guages I possess, I like the very best in tools and 
save till I can buy just what I want, my tools are a hobby with me, 
had my breakfast & watched the clock more than usual, left for work 
twice as early as I usually do as I was carrying $cwt of tools and riding 
a bike and intended riding slow and sure, arrived, put my bike away, 
introduced myself to my immediate work-neighbours & indulged in 
a little “‘ pumping ” (hours, overtime, tools in stores, temperament of 
foreman, ‘‘ Easy ” or “ hell driver ”’, quality of tool-steel supplied etc) 
had a look over my machine, checked over the postions of gear, sur- 
facing, traversing, lead, self-act, back-gear handles for any unfamiliar 
reactions, all well, no snags, orthodox-built machine, smaller class of 
work than my last job, pleased to find good stock of various cutting-tools 
in cupboard, save me making them just touch them on the grinder to 
conform with my personal ideas of design, a gong whirs throughout 
the shop, “‘ we’re off!” report to the foreman, come back with him to 
the machine, he compliments me on having my tools laid out etc. 
“ cleared for action eh?” I grin and think “ seems O.K., we'll get 
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along alright !”” he fetches a blue-print, details the job, how he wants 
this, how that, is puzzled himself over one detail, walks off and whispers 
to another turner, smiles, comes back and rattles off the details in a 
more athurative manner than before, “‘ Well, got it ? watertight ?O.K. ?” 
“Yes, all O.K.” “ Right ! go to it” and off he goes, settle down to 
the job, no trouble, finish it off & give it a close check-over & supalative 
finish as I know I’m being carefully watched at the first few jobs I do 
to see if I know my job (efficient) after that I can work with the minium 
of supervision, I become “alright ” “ O.K.” my fellow workers are 
also covertly watching and my degree of skill puts me in a certain 
strata, a subtle business, in the “ social ”’ life of the shop, a inefficient 
worker, however strong a personality he may have, is never quite 
accepted & respected in a machine-shop “He knows his job”’ is 
the guinea stamp, many a man who is aborred in his private life, finds 
respect and homage at his craft, & vice-versa,—11 p.m report to 
the foreman, he examines the job Ive completed, eyes screwed, his 
face clears & I know alls well before he speaks, another blue-print a 
brass nozzle, “right ?”’ “right!” I like turning brass, the keen tools 
rip into it like butter, I start whistling, as I get closer to the finished 
nozzle, I whistle in spasms, then when I come to the final 1/1000” 
acuracy of size requred I stop and concentrate, mind & eye completly 
on the job, suddenly, my attention is distracted, I feel something, look 
up, look around, everyone is apparently working away, but there is a 
indefinable slowing up, a reaction known to all machine-men the note 
of even the motors & purring belts seems changed, I know its close on 
knocking off time I ask, “near time, chum?” “ about 5 to go, mate ” 
thought so! uncoil a blower (compressed air tube) and clear the swarf 
(metal cuttings) from my lathe, collect my tools & put them in my case, 
notice on wall says “‘ We are all honest in this shop, there is no necessity 
to lock up your tools ”’ signed by the manager, very pious I think, 
I bet he doesn’t forget to lock his office up, the majority of people are 
honest but—mans a weak vessel, so I lock up, Ive lost more than one 
favourite tool in the district, gong whirs, wash my hands, first in oil, 
then soap and water, hear a Northern voice in the wash place, ask 
him where he’s from ‘‘ Manchester, where you?” ‘Liverpool ” 
little discussion how long we’ve been down here, how we like it, no 
place like home! part mutual expressions of good-will, “ If you want 
to know anything—Im here” “ Right” clannishness I suppose, Ive 
made a immediate pal because we are both from Lancs, I help him 
he’ll help me, get my bike, 12.5, outside its a grand day, hot but breezy, 
cars glisten as they shoot by, lots of brown necks & faces, sight of 
cool bathers in the Social Centre make me ride harder to get to the 
digs for a real old scrub & change, look at my watch, the King & Queen 
pass through today at 3.45 advertised time, 34 hrs yet, bag of 
time, see a old pal “ Hi there, pal” skim round the last corner. buy 
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a paper & cigarettes, pound of apples next door, down the road, feel 
good, new job, gorgeous day, money in my pocket, day & a half of 
leisure in front, wheel my bike down the garden, the dog rushes out 
& snarls then makes peculiar snuffling noises of apology, light up the 
bath geyser, take my overalls off, sit on a chair in my room and eat 
apples while I wait for hot water,— 


FROM ANOTHER REPORT ON A NORMAL DAY 
(By a Housewife) 


1.5 Eldest boy in to dinner. Quite forgot he’d to go back to work 
at 2 o/c. Rush some fried fish on to table & bread & jam for his 
“afters”. Tell him he can have pudding for tea. He says “ O.K.” 
Good job he’s good tempered. Gives me his wages 10/-. Howthoughtful 
of his employer to give it him at dinner time !_ Many would not. 

1.45 Having fried chips we all sit down to meal Rhubarb from 
garden for pudding with vanilla sauce Normans chum turns up from 
Biggin Hill—cheery little chap—says he didn’t have dinner, just some- 
thing to eat. Give him egg & chips—& pudding. 

2.20 Clear away. Sid (my husband) washes up. I tidy dining room. 
Hectic scramble to wash twins. Mr. H looks in scullery window 
whilst I do this. He’s done for the day & going home. Teases twins 
& self unmercifully. Tell him to come in & be paid. Does so. Finished 
Joy, she does look nice in the frock her grandma made. Do Micky. 
he hates washing & says so in no uncertain voice. ‘Thank goodness 
Norman’s done himself. 

3.10 See Mother passing scullery window. She gets in door & 
twins rush at her. How smart she is for all her 71 yrs. Feel very 
conscious of own grubby frock & untidy hair— ‘Take her round down- 
stairs. She likes it & says so. Deplores bad state of decoration & the 
general neglect left by last tenant. I tell her it will all come right in 
time. She says the view is beautiful & so it is— Vastly pleased to see 
what is left of the Old Crystal Palace. Make her China tea, 

4.0 Wash & change. Feel better. Send children out for biscuits 
for tea. No time to make scones I planned. Get tea. All jabbering. 
Much of ‘‘do you remembers”’ series— Always the same when Mother, 
Sid, & I get together. Himself goes to Bromley. Clear up tea. Mother 
washes up. Joy helping much to her delight. Mother asks for mending 
& gets a pile of it. What a picture of serenity she is sitting on the old 
couch— Her busy fingers flying to and fro with the needle. 

.o Put Normans chum on bus for home. Put twins to bed. 

8.0 Fly along to little general shop for last minute shopping. Meet 
him coming back from Bromley on bike. Looks very fit & strong 
in his second best tweed & sports shirt. We walk round garden. — 

9.30 Mother goes up to bed, & Norman too— She likes upstairs 


as much as down. 
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10.0 Go along with Sid to Local to ‘“‘ have one’”’ Feel I’ve need 
of same desperately. His beer & my wine both tepid. Go along to next 
pub at top of hill. Beer & wine better. Enjoy walk home. Jim in 
from cycle ride round. Get supper. Good cheese—& Beetroots Mother 
brought. Fix Jim up with blankets on couch. Go up to bed. All 
quiet. Hear Jim lock Shed up. 

11.15 Shout at Jim to put gas out—Gosh I’m tired— He’s put 
gas out now. 
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THE PORO 


(AN AFRICAN INITIATION Society) 
By PAUL SHUFFREY 


THE TRIBES OF the Sierra Leone hinterland have for a long time attracted 
the interest of students on account of the remarkable society which is 
responsible for the education of the men, and controls a great part of the 
social and political life. Similar institutions have, indeed, been observed 
in many parts of the world. But it is doubtful whether in any country 
there is a society which surpasses the Poro in importance. The changed 
conditions consequent on British rule do not seem to have led to any 
decline in power or to have impaired its functions. 

Anyone who has the good fortune to make a journey through the 
country of the Mendi or Sherbro tribes during the dry season will not 
fail to notice, in certain places, evidences of unusual proceedings. As he 
enters the neighbourhood of an important town, he will see curious 
emblems made of a kind of fern fixed at the cross-roads and at other 
important points. If he happens to pass any women travelling by the 
same road, he will be surprised to hear them give a plaintive cry at 
short intervals as they proceed on their way. “ Nyaha lo.”’ It isa woman, 
they say. Getting near the town, he will hear a great noise of drums. 
These drums are not the ordinary drum which may be heard whenever 
the people amuse themselves. The note is different, and they are played 
in a peculiar and rather fascinating way. The time is quick and the 
drumming seems to go on unceasingly. The sound appears to come 
from a grove of great trees not far from the town, but entirely secluded 
from the roads and farms. Near the town a special path leads to an 
imposing entrance which has been constructed at the mouth of the bush. 
Palm leaves and grass screen the way in, and the neighbouring trees 
are decorated with fern. Sometimes there is a great cable of twisted 
fern which appears to be suspended from tree to tree, high up, and 
leading away into the interior of the grove. It is not likely that he would 
ever have an opportunity of entering the grove. The spot is very sacred, 
and it is reserved for the initiated. The sanctity of the place is conserved 
by the most stringent regulations, enforced by the aid of powerful 
medicines. No woman would dare to approach the entrance, and any 
native who might be led by curiosity to attempt an entry would very 
likely be compelled to submit to initiation. The Poro bush has been 
kept inviolate in some of the old towns for centuries. If we can imagine 
ourselves as initiates for once, going into the mouth of the enclosure, we 
should probably find a large.clearing with a wide expanse of smooth 
ground. On one side might be rows of temporary buildings, made of 
palm leaves and wattle. On another side there would be a great scaffold 
on which the drummers are seen playing. 
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During our visit to the town we may have the good fortune to witness 
a performance of the Bini. This is heralded by a great tattoo of drums. 
Then a procession appears, at the head of which moves slowly an enor- 
mous creature with bowed back, wearing a kind of head mask of 
cylindrical shape, decorated with leopard skins and covered all over with 
masses of long grass, carefully prepared and combed. Before the devil, 
who moves very slowly, two lines of boys, dressed in an ornamental 
athletic costume, lead the way, dancing and turning somersaults. They 
advance and retreat before the god, whose slow and laborious progress 
permits ample time for these movements. During the procession a 
mournful dirge is played by a group of trumpeters with horns, repeating 
two notes alternately to a very slow time. At length, having arrived 
at the town, the procession turns and retreats to the bush in the same 
manner, led by the dancing messengers and keeping time to the doleful 
music. Then there is a sudden stillness. No sound is heard. The god 
appears to have fainted. The silence continues for a few moments. 
Suddenly there is a loud cry, followed by a roar of applause, first in the 
grove, and then from the public waiting outside. The god has recovered. 

This is the Poro in one of its manifestations. There is no secrecy 
when the Bini appears in this way. The women and other uninitiated 
persons are there. It is far otherwise when the serious business of the 
society is on hand. On these occasions, the spirit is surrounded by a 
great concourse of members and his presence is announced by his voice, 
an eerie, vibrating sound of piercing shrillness. This is a signal for all 
women and uninitiated men to hide within their houses, battening down 
all doors and windows. Work ceases and there is an impressive silence. 
The women fall on their knees in the darkened rooms, clapping their 
hands to ward off the influence of the spirit. Men, however, run out, 
following the voice. The voice of the god is sweet, they say. These 
ceremonies often occur at night. It is understood that the initiates are 
taken from their parents in this way. Sometimes the visit leads to friction 
between settlers,—Mohammedans, and others who are not members,— 
and the society. ‘They are apt to resent the constraint which the presence 
of the spirit imposes on the public. 

The Poro is a secret society. It does not seem wise to accept with 
confidence the statements which from time to time have been published 
purporting to explain the grades and organization. Any person who has 
lived in the country and become conversant with native affairs can 
appraise such evidence. There are, however, features of the society 
which can be discerned without prying into the real secrets. There are 
leading characteristics which are found to reproduce themselves with 
marked uniformity of principle in many parts of the world. The initia- 
tion of the young men by the elders of the society accomplished through 
the medium of certain very significant rites ; the performance of ordeals 
designed to convert the whole character and effect a new birth; the 
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seclusion from the society of women, rigorously enforced; the educational 
functions and instruction_in social and moral rules, emphasized by 
severe methods ; the play and athletic dances—all these characteristics 
reappear in similar societies in Africa, America, and the Pacific. 

The work of the society may be regarded from various aspects. It has 
social and political functions. The great power which it is able to 
exercise on members throughout their lives is due to the rites which 
are performed during the period of initiation. This period varies. In 
some parts, remote from foreign influence, it is still extended for some 
years. More generally, owing to practical difficulties, the term has been 
curtailed. In Dapper, who described it in the seventeenth century, the 
initiation took five years. The rites on entry are designed to emphasise 
the change and rebirth of the novice. It is credibly stated that a powerful 
vegetable decoction is administered to create a state of anaesthesia. The 
youth’s neck and back are decorated with skilful cicatrization. In most cases 
there is circumcision. His teeth are often filed to a point. These per- 
manent records left on the person, whatever their original purpose, have 
a social value. Without them a man is regarded with contempt by his 
fellows. He looks like an unfinished piece of work, and may be seen 
on occasion trying to conceal his shortcoming. The notion of rebirth 
is completed by the conferring of a new name. The old name, given 
by the mother in infancy, is forgotten. The change symbolizes a 
departure from the limited family of the mother to a greater connection. 
The new birth is emphasized also by current speech. It is usual to refer 
to the noviciate as ‘dying in the Poro”. The initiates are said, also, to 
be in “ the belly of the spirit ” and when they come out, the spirit is said 
to have “ given birth”. There is some reason for thinking that the 
novices are taught a special language, as in other African societies. 

During the training the boys are taught a number of remarkable 
dances and, to judge by the constant drumming which is heard by those 
outside, dancing must be an important feature of the daily curriculum. 
The dancing is of a vigorous, athletic type, and makes an excellent 
alternative to the ball games of English schools. A certain amount of 
time is given to agricultural work. When the children are away from 
the bush enclosure, they use a whistle as they go about the district to 
warn off any women who may happen to be on the roads. Women, 
hearing the whistle, take great pains to avoid them. They know that 
espionage, even if not found out, would cause them terrible sickness. 
There is good reason to know that. The women, however, have their 
revenge. They have their own society, asserting their rights and fulfilling 
similar functions for women. Many men have suffered by contact with 
their medicine. But the Poro children go with safety all over the chief- 
dom and do their work unseen by the uninitiated. In a changing country, 
where European influence is spreading rapidly, the efficiency of these 


societies gives food for thought. orn 
No one can doubt that these courses of training include much which 
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is of practical and moral value. The native rulers, speaking with a sense 
of responsibility, always tell us this. Although not embodied in written 
books of authority, the ethical and legal codes of the primitive are highly 
developed. It is in the Poro that the youth becomes acquainted with 
them. He is taken from his parents, poor peasants too busy with their 
farms to tell him much, and placed under the care of experienced 
guides. Education imparted in such a manner is calculated to make a 
deep impression on the pupil. The effect of isolation, of nervous 
reaction to the rites and continual aesthetic excitement induced by the 
dance cannot be overrated. The initiate never forgets what he has 
experienced, and the voice of the spirit holds him, whenever it is heard. 
It is not like a course of instruction which ends. It is more like a religion, 
conferring on the primitive much that religion implies. : 
In it the young initiate is caught up in a system which prepares him 
for tribesmanship, and reveals its implications as he grows. An elaborate 
ritual, varying according to local or hereditary usage, ensures his status, 
and commits him, not only to the faithful observance of domestic duties, 
but to a career of public usefulness. It forms a bridge over which a way 
lies from the narrow, confined atmosphere of family life to the free 
service of the community. Rooted in the village life, these associations 
provide a field for mental expansion. Their secrets are tribal traditions ; 
they are a repository of knowledge in the art of living gained in long 
centuries of tribal experience and imparted in this way by the elders to 
their successors. Their sessions in the forest are both a discipline and an 
occasion of festivity. The individual, the callow village boy, is taught 
team-work. He learns that ‘“‘ manners maketh man’. The intense, but 
narrow, loyalty to kindred becomes absorbed in devotion to the interests 
of a society which traverses all local divisions. Primitive man, says 
Westermarck, has the same moral concepts as civilized man, but his 
sphere of obligation is narrow. It is so: but in his strong tendency to 
organize himself in societies he reveals the impulse to a wider outlook. 
The political functions of the Poro are a development from its social 
history. Like similar associations elsewhere, it embodies a number of 
primitive institutions which have been blended and rationalized in the 
course of its long history. In recent times the political function has been 
prominent. During the nineteenth century it was the Poro which made 
war and made peace. Its power and extended field rendered possible in 
times of strife a certain measure of intertribal control. Local traditions 
bear constant witness to the pacifying influence. When, again, it had 
been agreed that a war was necessary to restrain some aggressor, the Poro 
sent its messenger through the country and old enemies would unite 
for a common end. So, finally, in the supreme war, when it was decided 
that the white man must be expelled from the land, it was the “‘ one-word 
Poro”’ which started the well-concerted moves of the rising of 1898. 


‘Tribes over a large area and of different speech and customs worked 
with unanimity. 
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In civil life its function in relation to the political authority is well 
defined. Each section of the country is ruled by a paramount chief. 
Government recognition has strengthened this office. But the power of 
the Poro remains unabated. It works as a college of elders with well 
understood functions, and at the election of a chief its influence is 
paramount. Doubtless its procedure has undergone modification since 
white men first began to observe it three hundred years ago, but its 
activities are still patent to everyone. It has been handled with genius 
by our political officers. It is the source of native law, and the people 
accept its ordinances with a submission which is seldom accorded to 
Government regulations. It makes rules for the proper conduct of 
agriculture and industry. The use of the oil palm tree, fishing grounds, 
and growing crops, the regulation of farm-marks and boundaries, even 
sanitation comes under its surveillance. This side of its work has usually 
been treated with sympathy by the Government. It has led at times to 
misunderstanding. The oil palm is a great source of wealth. The tree 
bears during a long season, and at times, when the price of the products 
are good, people are apt to reap the harvest of the trees to the neglect 
of their proper farm work, so essential to the food supply. The Poro, 
however, is actually able to prevent such abuses by putting a mark on the 
palm bush. These marks are universally respected. 

When the young initiates have reached the end of their training, there 
is a season of festivity. The boys are dressed up in a manner which 
usually suggests a survival from the days when European material was 
not known. They wear a kind of net-work tunic of twisted cotton, and 
are ornamented with brightly coloured headkerchiefs and silver trinkets. 
Their skins are glistening with oil. Thus adorned, they tour the villages 
and give dancing displays. Everywhere they are received with great 
hospitality and rejoicing. 

The future of societies conducted with so much secrecy under the 
changing conditions of British rule is a very difficult question. 
Codrington, discussing the parallel institutions of Melanesia, remarks 
that in spite of the conversion of the islanders to Christianity, it was not 
considered by the missionaries that dissolution would be desirable, even 
if practicable. The same might be said of the Poro. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with. And as long as there is a homogeneous population in the 
agricultural districts, it will continue to flourish. Even in great towns with 
a very mixed population, it has shown a tenacious vitality, and, with the 
migration of the Mendi tribe to other colonies, the Poro has followed. 
Students of the subject will recall cases where similar societies have 
declined with the spread of new influences. They become magical 
fraternities without much political significance. Illustrations of such 
fraternities are not wanting in West Africa. But the Poro is not one of 
them. Under the British its prestige has not diminished. Gradual 
modification is to be expected and desired; but dissolution would 
deprive the people of a most valuable instrument of government. 
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A PSYCHO-ANALYTIC APPROACH 
TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
GROUP PHENOMENA 


By MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG 


(PART 2) 


IT Is GENERALLY assumed that we read the newspapers in order to keep 
ourselves abreast of the important events of the time. But if that were 
really so, it would be hard to explain why so much space in them is 
given over to matters of relatively trivial significance. But in spite of all 
this, most of us enjoy reading the newspapers. We derive a certain satis- 
faction from finding that other people are just as unhappy or still more un- 
happy than ourselves. Newspaper reports present the reader with 
opportunities for rationalizing anxieties which he would not care to admit 
even to himself. Wealthy people have no need to fear hunger, but they 
find a rational basis for their irrational starvation anxieties when they 
allow themselves to be perturbed by famine conditions in China. Fear 
of poverty may express itself in anxiety concerning the soundness of 
America’s financial policy, fears of mutilation and injury may find a 
displaced outlet in reading reports of atrocities committed in the 
Spanish civil war or lamenting the evil fate which has descended upon 
one’s “ mutilated” Fatherland. Anyone who entertains disagreeable 
thoughts which he wishes to silence, who fears that his son may turn 
against him, or he himself be involved in a violent dispute with his 
employer, may become preoccupied with fears that another revolution 
is brewing in Portugal. 

Many patients spend the best part of the analytic session describing 
and discussing what they have read in the newspapers. The items of 
news selected and the accompanying comments and affects reflect their 
own family conflicts. For one patient, tension between Italy and Abyssinia 
will represent strained relations between his parents, and his fear 
that his own country may become involved correspond to a fear lest 
he himself be drawn into their disputes ; but again Italy may symbolize 
an elder brother who would deprive the younger child of his possessions, 
or a father who feels obliged to “ civilize” (educate) ‘‘ backward ” 
Abyssinia, while yet another patient will react to the “rape” of 
Abyssinia. 

‘The newspaper enables us not only to rationalize our anxieties, but 
also to mitigate them ; we learn that sick people get well again, that all 
accidents do not end fatally, that people are saved from starvation, that 
no revolution took place after all or that it was not so savage as had been 
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feared. And if I said that we derive satisfaction from reading about 
human suffering, it is only fair to add that we are also anxious that things 
should improve, that bad governments should make way for better ones, 
that wars and accidents should be prevented, and poverty, distress, and 
unemployment abolished. We should like to make amends for our 
primitive sadistic impulses by helping the sick and the poor, and we feel 
reassured when we read that others have translated these kindly impulses 
into action on our behalf. This saves us the trouble of having to do 
anything ourselves or of feeling guilty over our inaction. 


* * * 


Internal conflict is largely determined by the violent contradictions 
which exist between various parts of the mind and can be reduced by 
projecting these into the external world. It comes as a relief when we 
can free ourselves from the torment of self-reproach by attacking 
certain individuals who personify our “‘ evil ” tendencies. 

I believe that crime is of great psychological benefit to society. This 
may sound absurd, for we know very well that society does its level best 
to suppress it. But who would there be left to fight if there were no 
longer any criminals ? We may ask in all seriousness how respectable 
citizens would dispose of the aggression which they now discharge 
against criminals if punishment were suddenly abolished. Would they 
become criminals themselves to satisfy their sadism? Would the likeli- 
hood of a revolution or war breaking out become greater ? Or would we 
be confronted with an increase in the incidence of neurotic disorders 
and in the number of accidents on the road ? 

As I explained earlier, we all have a tendency to find a rational basis 
for our anxieties. As adults we no longer believe in the existence of the 
Devil or the ‘‘ bogy-man’”’; robbers and murderers, however, do exist. 
Our fear of dangerous and malignant spirits is readily displaced from 
the creatures of our phantasy on to real criminals. This anxiety which 
is both rational and irrational is appeased by campaigns against crime. 
Each sentence of death or imprisonment relieves our anxiety, at any 
rate for the moment. 

There is a part of our minds which is sadistic and criminal; the 
crimes people commit reflect our own unconscious sadistic phantasies. 
An important source of our mental conflicts is to be found in our 
struggle with this sadistic and criminal ego. Our task becomes lighter 
when we can attack, punish, or reform actual criminals. ‘Thus the 
criminal becomes a scapegoat for ourselves. The honest citizen can 
more easily overcome the temptation to steal when he knows that he will 
be punished if he does: the law supports his conscience. Our penal 
provisions are really needed, not so much for the criminal himself, as 
for his non-criminal fellow-citizens. If all laws were abolished it may 
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be that some of us who now lead respectable lives would become wrong- 
doers. With most people, however, this is not what would happen : 
their consciences would forbid it. But they would have a harder task 
dealing with their asocial tendencies if they could no longer look to the 
law for support, and the increased effort so demanded of them might 
easily destroy their mental adjustments and give rise to neuroses and 
other difficulties. Our attitude to criminals will very largely coincide with 
that we adopt towards the criminal part of our own ego. A man who is 
severe with himself will also be severe in his condemnation of criminals ; 
people whoare more tolerant of their primitive impulses will possess under- 
standing for criminals too. It has often been said that society has a 
heavy share in the responsibility for crime. I cannot here discuss how 
far this criticism is justified. But if it is true to say that the maintenance 
of a criminal class has an important mental function to fulfil for us all, 
we may be sure that our best intentions and most active efforts to 
abolish crime will be impeded or frustrated by our unconscious needs. 
Throughout the ages self-sacrificing men have striven to remedy social 
evils and to relieve distress, but their efforts have been crowned with 
relatively little success. ‘The customary explanation which attributes 
unsatisfactory social conditions to human stupidity and selfishness— 
whether of a class or a few individuals—overlooks the operation of 
unconscious factors. Society proceeds after the manner of certain 
neurotics who, in spite of great conscious efforts to succeed, uncon- 
sciously do everything in their power to secure unhappiness. It would 
be important to investigate in detail the unconscious factors obstructing 
social progress. 

It is only natural that we should find wars and revolutions more 
interesting than ordinary everyday occurrences, but it does not follow 
in the least that a study of these dramatic events is more fruitful from 
a scientific point of view. It was a signal service that psycho-analysis 
performed when it aroused our interest in such trivial phenomena as 
dreams and errors, which science had always treated with neglect and 
contempt, and proved that an understanding of such everyday matters 
as reactions to food and clothes, or minor habits connected with going 
to bed and getting up, was indispensable for any true appreciation of 
mental disorders. Similarly a war or revolution cannot be studied as an 
isolated phenomenon ; the tendencies which there break through in 
massive and dramatic forms (first and foremost sadism and masochism, 
and resistance to sadism) are expressed in a less striking fashion in 
hunting, anti-vivisection movements, crime, organized detection, 
dangerous driving, failure to prevent mining disasters, newspaper cam- 
paigns, shooting booths, etc. (So that it is not very intelligent of pacifists 
to try to suppress hunting, for instance.) 

But we need to study ordinary everyday people as well as trifling 
everyday experiences. Outstanding events are very largely determined 
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by the reactions of those who apparently have no say in them. These 
people have it in their power to decide whether to participate in a move- 
ment (military or political) or to repudiate it. Those who follow the 
crime-reports every morning with interest, indignation, or regret bear 
a share of the responsibility for the existence of crime in our midst. 


* * * 


There is yet another way in which we can learn from psycho-analytic 
methods. Psycho-analysis first sought to arrive at an understanding of 
specific symptoms, but in the course of its development we found that it 
was essential to uncover the connections between the symptoms in 
question and other symptoms and character-traits and to investigate the 
patient’s total personality and development. Moreover, it became clear 
that the importance of the factors precipitating a neurosis was often 
exaggerated. Sometimes it was simply a case of the last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back ; or again, the illness had already a long history 
behind it and had merely changed its form when it appeared to have 
broken out for the first time. Most often the precipitating factors were 
not really so important at all, but the patient’s desire to find a rational 
explanation or justification of his neurosis had led him to emphasize 
certain unpleasant experiences. 

If we proceed now to apply these discoveries to the field of group- 
psychology, we are forced to the conclusion that a significant event, such 
as a revolution, does not explain itself, and what is more, cannot be 
adequately accounted for simply by reference to its immediate causes. 
In order to arrive at a true understanding of it we must know what 
situations have brought it about and trace these back in turn to their 
origins. We should have to acquaint ourselves with the psychology 
both of its adherents and its enemies as well as of those who took no 
active part in it but allowed events to take their course. A close know- 
ledge of its outstanding personalities and their relations to one another 
would certainly be valuable. It would be necessary to study the inter- 
action of purely economic factors and purely psychological ones such 
as love, hate, confidence, etc. A question worth considering would be 
why these affects could only be satisfied in the violent way in which they 
were and not, for instance, in cultural achievements. We see, then, that 
it is not enough to study the economic conditions and political situation 
of the time; it is equally necessary to consider its ideology, religion, 
morality, its economic and cultural achievements as well as the educa- 
tional system and general living conditions which prevailed. Not only 
because these things affect, and are themselves affected by, the political 
and economic situation, but also because certain instinctual impulses 
and affects are capable of being gratified in more ways than one. It is 
necessary to understand all the modes of self-expression. and strivings of 
a nation in order to be able to assess correctly the significance of a given 
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event. Thus it would be relevant to inquire why the revolution did not 
take place earlier than it did or, in other words, how the difficulties which 
culminated in revolution had been dealt with before the outbreak. It 
would also be important to explain why, let us say, unfavourable 
economic conditions were not remedied earlier. Further, we should have 
to observe how far particular events and reactions appeared to be 
characteristic of a given period or country, and describe and analyse 
the “ Zeitgeist” as well as the national character of a people. For 
practical reasons so comprehensive an investigation would rarely be 
possible but, ideally speaking, one would have to reckon with all these 
and yet other factors and their interplay. 

We must investigate the unconscious forces that determine the 
prevailing psychological attitudes of a society and leave their mark 
on its economic situation. But it is not enough merely to assert that 
‘‘ unconscious factors ”’, ‘sexual impulses”’, or ‘‘ sadistic tendencies ”’ 
are at work, that an individual is driven by love, hate, anxiety, or guilt. 
We believe that everyone has these impulses, just as everyone has bones 
and muscles. Yet no anatomist would rest content with the perfectly 
valid proposition that a man has bones and muscles ; he would assuredly 
wish to acquire a detailed knowledge of the number, shape, and structure 
of the separate bones and muscles, of their mutual relations and functions 
and of the disorders affecting these. He would also inquire what other 
organs enter into the composition of the human body. Similarly, it is not 
very helpful to declare that a revolution is caused by “‘ sadism ”’ or the 
“‘ Oedipus complex ”’; one should also be able to say what factors were 
responsible for a sadistic reaction on the occasion in question. It might 
then appear that certain frustrations due to economic factors had stimu- 
lated anxiety and hatred and that there was no alternative way in which 
this anxiety could have been allayed because certain other events had 
undermined confidence in the existing government. Consequently 
fear had intensified hatred to a point where it had to be discharged in 
a revolutionary upheaval. 

I have tried in this paper to show that rational activities and attitudes 
are bound up with irrational elements and that the instinct of self- 
preservation is fused with libidinal impulses. Accordingly, it is a 
mistake to draw a simple contrast betweeen ‘‘ psychological ’’ and 
‘economic ” motives. Economic conditions in our society have for the 
most part been created by human beings and are therefore necessarily 
bound up with their psychology. Economic measures and conditions 
such as unemployment will always produce certain psychological effects. 
Economists ' have pointed out that one and the same economic measure 
(e.g. inflation) will have very different effects, both psychological and 
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economic, according to whether the prevailing mood is one of confidence 
or suspicion ; in other words, its effects will depend very largely on the 
psychological situation. While confidence predominates, even very 
severe frustrations can be borne. The factor of frustration is not in 
itself sufficient to explain a revolution, but only when it is taken in 
conjunction with the given psychological situation. 

I have had to deal with the various problems mentioned in this paper 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner, but I hope I have said enough to 
demonstrate the importance of psycho-analytic researches for sociological 
problems. The discoveries we have made in studying individuals must 
constitute the foundation for any system of group-psychology, but this 
does not mean that they can simply be applied in this field in a direct and 
unmodified form. They will have to be adapted to the specific problems 
of group-psychology and combined with other methods of investigation ; 
it will be for the future to evolve the appropriate technique. 


(Translated by H. Mayor) 


Sot 


GUILHEM DE CABESTANH 
(THE KNIGHT OF THE EATEN HEART) 
By KENNETH WESTON 


(ONE pay Towarns the close of the eleventh century Guilhem, seventh 
Count of Poitiers and ninth Duke of Aquitaine, sang to the knights of 
his court what is for us the first lyric poem in any modern language. 
There were singers before him—troubadours who moved from court 
to court in the gay region that stretched over the southern part of France 
and across the Pyrenees, inaccurately but most simply called Provence. 
Of these no songs have survived. ‘Those coming after Guilhem sang 
many good songs, until Pope Innocent III saw fit to order the amazing 
display of violence and cruelty ad maiorem dei gloriam known as the 
Albigensian Crusade. This brought about the destruction of the whole 
social system in which the troubadours could flourish. Many of these 
songs were preserved. They have become largely a playground for 
philologists ; they have also been used as proof “ of the misery as well 
as the guilt attending an improper indulgence of the mind in early life ”. 
The skill and sensibility they show, and the interest to be found in the 
ways of life they reflect, have received little publicity. 

The social status of the singers ranged from the most high to the most 
low ; talent won food and shelter, and no little glory. Many a poor knight 
found it simpler to sing at the courts of others than to endeavour to keep 
up his own. Of such was Guilhem de Cabestanh whose story follows. 
This was written when the songs came to be collected in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, by men who had probably been troubadours 
themselves and had known the court life at its best. On the background 
of this knowledge they built up these biographies with information taken 
from the poems themselves and any relevant stories they knew. Only 
the insensitive will raise questions concerning strict historical veracity.) 


My lord Raimon de Rossillion was a valiant baron, as you know, and 
had as his wife my lady Margarida, the loveliest lady that man knew at 
that time, and the most endowed with all good qualities and all virtues 
and all courtesy. 

It chanced that Guilhem de Cabestanh, who was the son of a poor 
knight of Castle Cabestanh, came to the court of my lord Raimon de 
Rossillion, and presented himself to him, if it should please him that 
he became vassal in his court. My lord Raimon, seeing that he was 
goodly and handsome and of good part, said that he was welcome and 
that he might dwell at his court. Thus he dwelt with him and knew to 
bear himself so nobly that he was beloved by high and low. And he 
knew so to advance himself that my lord Raimon willed that he became 
page to my lady Margarida his wife ; and it was done. Then Guilhem 
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strove to achieve greater worth in both deed and word. But as befalls 
with Love, it chanced that Love assailed my lady Margarida with his 
assault and warmed her thoughts. So much did the manner of Guilhem 
please her and his words and semblance, that she could not hold herself 
one day from saying to him: 

“Tell me, Guilhem, if a lady made you semblance of love, would 
you dare to love her?” 

Guilhem, who comprehended, answered her quite frankly : 

“Tf I, my lady, did but know the semblance to be true.” 

“ By St. Johan,” said the lady, “‘ you have answered well and as a 
man of worth ; but now I would prove you, whether you can know and 
tell of semblances which is true and which is not.” 

When Guilhem heard these words, he answered her : 

““ My lady, be it as you please.” 

And he began to ponder, and at once Love assailed him strongly, and 
the thoughts that Love sends to his own entered his heart to its depths. 
And from that time he was a servant of Love and began to make couplets, 
charming and gay, and dances and songs pleasant to sing. To all they 
were pleasing, but more to her for whom he sang. And Love which 
grants his servants recompense when they chance to please him, wished 
to pay him the reward of his services. He comes assailing the lady so 
grievously with cares and dreams of love that neither day nor night can 
she rest, for thought of the valour and prowess that was set and lodged 
in lord Guilhem so abundantly. 

A day came when the lady took Guilhem and said : 

“‘ Guilhem, now tell me, have you yet seen of my semblances whether 
they be true or lying?” 

Guilhem answered : 

“‘ Lady, as God may help me, from the hour that I was your servant, 
no thought could come into my heart but that you were the best ever 
born, and the most true in word and semblance. So I believe and will 
believe all my life.” 

And the lady answered : : 

‘‘ Guilhem, I tell you, with God’s help, you shall never be deceived 
by me, and your thoughts shall not be in vain.” 

And she took his arms and gently kissed him in the chamber where 
they sat together; and they began their loving. 

And it was not long before the gossips whom God hates began to 
speak of their love and came to speculate upon it through the songs that 
Guilhem made. So they went speaking up and down, until it came to 
the ears of my lord Raimon. Then he learnt it ill and was greatly angered, 
for that it befell him to lose the companion that he loved so much, and 
more for the shame of his wife. 

A day came when Guilhem had gone hawking with only an esquire. 
And my lord Raimon questioned where he was, and a servant told him 
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that he had gone hawking, and he that knew said to him: “ In such and 
such a place.” ; 

At once he went and armed himself with concealed arms and had his 
horse brought and made his way all alone towards that part whither 
Guilhem had gone. He rode so far that he found him. When Guilhem 
saw that he came, he gave himself to wonder, and at once troubled 
thoughts came to him. And he went to meet him and said : 

‘My lord, may your coming be good. How are you thus alone ? ”’ 

My lord Raimon answered : 

‘“‘ Guilhem, for that I come seeking sport with you. And have you 
caught nothing ? ” 

““Scarcely anything at all, my lord, for I have found little, and as you 
know, the proverb says : ‘ He who finds little can scarce catch anything.’”’ 

“ Let us now quit this talk,” said my lord Raimon, “ but tell me truly, 
through the faith you owe me, all that I please to ask you.” 

“‘ By God, my lord,” said Guilhem, “ if it be a thing to tell, well will 
I tell it you.” 

“‘ T wish that you offer me no excuses,” said my lord Raimon, “ but 
tell me all fully that which I ask you.” 

“‘ My lord, since it pleases you, question me,”’ said Guilhem, 
I will tell the truth.” 

And my lord Raimon said: 

“* Guilhem, as you value God and Faith, have you a lady for whom you 
sing, and for whom Love torments you? ”’ 

Guilhem answered : 

“My lord, and how should I sing, if Love did not torment me ? 
Know truly, my lord, that Love has me wholly in his power.” 

Raimon replied : 

“T am well willing to believe it, for otherwise you could not sing so 
nobly ; but I would know, if it please you, tell me, who is your lady ? ” 

“Ai! by God, my lord,” said Guilhem, ‘“‘ beware what you ask me ; 
there are reasons why one must not reveal one’s love. You question me 
that of which, as you know, Lord Bernart del Ventadorn said : 


“e 


and 


In one thing my reason serves me ; 

no man of my joy has asked me; 

and to lie to him I would not, 

for in that I see no wisdom. 

But ’tis childishness and folly 

that the one whom love treats kindly 
should bare his heart to any other man, 
if it be worthless and of no avail.” 


My lord Raimon answered : 

‘I promise you I will aid you in my power.” 

So much could Raimon promise him, that Guilhem said : 

“ My lord, know thus that I love the sister of lady Margarida, your 
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wife, and think to have of her requital of my love. Now that you know 
this, I beg of you that you aid me, or at least afford me no harm for it.” 

Take hand and pledge,” said Raimon, “ for I swear to you and 
promise you that I will aid you with all my power.” 

a thus he pledged him. And when he had pledged him, Raimon 
said : 

“ I would that we go thither, for it is near this place.” 

“ By God, I beg of you,” said Guilhem. 

And thus they took their way to the castle of Liet. And when they 
were at the castle, they were well received by Lord Robert de Tarascon, 
who was husband of my lady Agnes, the sister of my lady Margarida, 
and by my lady Agnes also. 

_ And my lord Raimon took my lady Agnes by the hand and led her 
a a chamber, and they sat down upon the bed. And my lord Raimon 
said : 

“‘ Now tell me, sister, by the faith you owe me, do you love with 
passion?” 

And she said : 

paves. ory lord.” 

“ And whom ?”’ he asked. 

“This I can scarcely tell you.” 

And why should I tell you more? In the end he besought her so 
much that she said she loved Guilhem de Cabestanh. This she said 
for that she saw Guilhem sad and miserable ; and she knew well how 
he loved her sister; so she feared lest Raimon had ill thoughts for 
Guilhem. And from this Raimon had great cheer. 

This tale the lady told her husband, and her husband replied that she 
had done well, and gave her word that she might do or say all that was a 
means to Guilhem’s escape. And the lady did it well, for she called 
Guilhem into her chamber all alone, and remained with him, so that 
Raimon thought that he must have had with her the delights of love. 
And all this pleased him, and he began to think that that which had been 
said of him was not true. 

And what needs it saying? The lady and Guilhem came from the 
chamber, and supper was prepared, and they had supper with great 
cheer. And after supper, the lady had the beds of both of them made 
ready before the door of her chamber, and so they were, in one semblance 
and another, the lady and Guilhem, that Raimon believed that Guilhem 
lay with her. 

And on the morrow they dined at the castle with great cheer; and 
after dinner they left with good speeding, and came to Rossillion. And 
as soon as Raimon was able, he left Guilhem and went from him to his 
wife and told her what he had seen of Guilhem and her sister. For which 
the lady had great sadness all night. 

And on the morrow she sent for Guilhem, and received him ill, and 
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called him false and a traitor. And Guilhem besought her mercy, as a 
man who had no fault in that of which she accused him. And he told 
her all that had passed, word by word. And the lady sent for her sister 
and through her knew well that Guilhem was without fault. And for this 
the lady told him and commanded him that he should make a song in 
which he showed that he loved no other lady but her. So he made the 
song that said : 


Sweet reveries 

that often love affords, 
Lady, of you 

inspire this many a verse. 
Dreaming I see 

your body proud and dear 
that I desire 

far more than I reveal. 
And though I seem disloyal 
for you, I fail you not, 
for ever unto you 
I kneel with true well-wishing. 
Lady in whom shines beauty, 
forgetful of myself 
I pay you thanks and praise. 


And when Raimon de Rossillion heard the song that Guilhem had 
made of his wife, he had him come to parley with him outside the castle, 
and struck off his head and put it in a game-bag, and tore the heart from 
his body and put it with the head. And he went back to the castle and 
had the heart roasted and carried to his wife at table, and had her eat it 
in ignorance. And when she had eaten it, Raimon rose and told his wife 
that that which she had eaten was the heart of lord Guilhem de 
Cabestanh,; and he showed her the head, and asked her if it had been 
good to eat. And she heard this that he asked her, and saw and knew the 
head of lord Guilhem. She answered that it had been so good and 
tasty that never again would she eat or drink other, nor take the savour 
from her mouth that the heart of lord Guilhem had left there. And 
Raimon ran at her with his sword. And she fled to the door of a balcony 
and let herself fall below and broke her neck. 

This ill deed was known throughout all Cataloigna and through all the 
lands of the king of Aragon, and by king Anfos and by all the barons of 
the countries. Great sadness there was and great mourning for the death 
of lord Guilhem and of the lady whom so outrageously had lord Raimon 
killed. And there gathered the parents of lord Guilhem and of the lady, 
and all the gallant knights of that country, and all who were lovers, and 
they made war on Raimon with blood and fire. And king Anfos of 
Aragon came to that country, when he knew of the death of the lady 
and of the knight ; and he took Raimon and destroyed his castles and 
lands ; and he had Guilhem and the lady set in a tomb before the door 
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of the church at Perpignac, a town which is in the plain of Rossillion and 
of Sardagna, the which town is of the king of Aragon. 

And there was a time when all the knights of Rossillion and of 
Sardagna and of Cofolen and of Riuples and of Peiralaida and of 
Narbones observed their anniversary each year ; and all true lovers and 
their loves prayed to God for their souls. 

And the king of Aragon seized Raimon and took from him his heritage 
and had him die in prison ; and he gave all his possessions to the parents 
of lord Guilhem and to the parents of the lady who had died for him. 

And the town in which Guilhem and the lady were buried is called 


Perpignac. 
(Translated from the thirteenth-century Provengal by the author) 
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ON A STORY BY TCHEKOV 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


Ir 1s A pleasure to see the personality of a writer behind his work. 
Whether it be a pleasing or an unlikeable personality does not really 
matter: as Balzac said, “ the man whose action habitually bears the 
stamp of his mind is a genius.” But to write about such writers is 
difficult, because personality is an elusive thing: and with Tchekov, 
whose personality is so extraordinarily complex, to write of his work 
is virtually impossible unless one is content to adopt a form of impress- 
ionism in description. And that is to do no more than hold up to his 
mind a battered mirror. Certainly nobody can define him. Can one 
define magic ? Can one analyse poetry ? Can one hope to pigeon-hole 
a writer who contains in his work every known form of writing— 
Realism, Naturalism, Impressionism, Romance, Subjectivity ? Really 
an essay on Tchekov should consist of a single sentence written on the 
fly-leaf of one of his books.—He is the poet of the reality of the unique 
human heart for which the moment is Eternity and the place is Every- 
where. 

Still—one tries. One tries because one cannot evade his influence, and 
because he is complex : if he were simple one would not-fear to misunder- 
stand him. 

He is so easily misunderstood. I took up a little while ago his early 
story Verotchka, one of his first serious stories. (He began to write as the 
‘‘funny man ”’ of the cheap Moscow comics.) I had not re-read that 
story for years and I had the idea that it was just a trifling piece of 
romanticism. Ognev, I had remembered, had come to the country for 
a few months and made there the acquaintance of an old man and his 
daughter, Vera; now he is leaving them, and as he walks across the 
moonlit fields where the mist lies in coils over the grass, he is filled with 
fine but melancholy sentiments : suddenly Vera meets him and delays 
his departure, and Ognev drools on a little more about his sad heart, and 
how they may not meet again for years. To his dismay, Vera, overcome 
by emotion, declares her love for him—he need not go, he need not be 
sad, he need not fear they will never meet again ; but Ognev sighs and 
throws up his hands and confesses that he does not love her in the least, 
and so he goes on his way, sorrowing. The old tune, I said to myself 
as I prepared to re-read it—‘‘ How sad life is, my brother! How sad 
and how beautiful !’’—the usual Russian sentimentalism. 

But the story is not at all like that, and to read it again was a shock of 
delight—and dismay. For Tchekov sees these two people ironically, 
whereas I, doubtless in my romantic youth, took it all in good earnest. 
Tchekov sees these two characters as the most common product of the 
Russian ’sixties, sketches them as a doctor might sketch the neurosis of a 
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patient, and presents them to us with a little smile, so fleeting that one 
wonders if he did smile. From that story Tchekov went on to greater 
strength, and to a deeper feeling of life, but as I now follow him through 
that great ten years of his middle period, which I should put between 1888 
and 1898, I feel that in that early story everything that he was to do— 
even the lovely in-gathering of all his emotions, as to a full-tide, of The 
Three Sisters, or The Cherry Orchard, is implicit in Verotchka. It is true 
that he wrote it just as he came out of the poverty and hurry of his 
student days and before he had time to brood over his experiences or his 
conclusions ; that the irony of it is youth-deep rather than man-deep ; 
that the subject is hardly significant and is somewhat local: but the 
detachment is entirely adequate and the technique though not yet perfect 
(a little too loose, too easily descriptive) is entirely Tchekovian. I think 
one could construct his personality and his method out of that one tale. 


II 


For one thing, was he not always saying how much he hated violence 
and sham in all its aspects ? We find him saying so over and over again 
in his letters and his diaries. 


I detect them (he says in one letter) in religion, in science, in the younger generation. 
. .. | look upon labels and trade-marks as prejudices. My Holy of Holies is the human 
body, health, mind, talent, inspiration, love, and the most absolute freedom—freedom 
from violence and falsehood in whatever form they may be manifested. 


And it is a fact that a great number of his stories are sub-audible com- 
ments on sham, violence, falsehood ; and that in his honest disgust 
with these things, and in his honest loyalty to everybody who was trying 
to combat these he created types of these things and their opposites. 
Common types with him are the cruel and stupid father, or the selfish 
and petty-minded husband, or the stupid bully, the interfering crank, 
the ignorant fellow who thinks he knows everything, the lazy 
philosophizing intellectual, the neurotic woman, the sentimentalist 
(as in Verotchka). You will find such types as these in The Man ina 
Case (v), The Head of the Family (iii), The Husband (iti), An Upheaval 
(iii), At a Country House (vili), Difficult People (v), The Princess (ii) : 
and their opposites in A Doctor’s Visit (iii), The Grasshopper (v), The 
Nightmare (vii)... They are frequently opposed to one another and their 
opposition 1s his comment. Poe ght 
his makes one feel, at once, that Tchekov is not a Romantic writer. 
The Romantic is always sublimating reality according to his own 
desires, escaping from what he dislikes, exploiting himself, often 
deceiving himself. There is too much manliness in Tchekov, the freed- 
serf’s son who had early experienced the harshness of life, for that type 


1 References are to the Collected Edition: Chatto & Windus. 1916-1921. Trans. by 
Constance Garnett. 
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of self-deception. He had seen beauty and goodness too often frustrated 
in that way, and had too much love for “ personal freedom ” (by which 
he meant freedom from all phobias) to be deluded into any form of 
escapism. ers): : 

This, in turn, reminds us of another quality in his work, which some- 

times leads his imitators to imitate him only in part—on his purely 
Naturalistic side: what one might call his hard, objective, almost 
scientific, way of looking at the world about him, normal or abnormal. 
He was, like all the greatest writers before him (these are almost his 
own words) a great believer in normality. “I depict life,” he said, in 
effect, ‘‘ and show how it departs from the normal. I do not know and 
nobody knows what the norm is. We know what an honourable act is, 
but we do not know what Honour is. But I take the framework that has 
been used by greater men than me, and it is freedom from violence, 
from sham, from lies, from evil, from passions ... and so on.”” He gave 
definite testimony, too, to the help he got from his profession as doctor. 
He took great pains to correct the details of all such things as mental 
or physical diseases where they occurred in his stories. A story like 
Verotchka is the story of a cold observer. He once said: “ You must 
never write until you are completely calm.” 
_ But—and Verotchka illustrates, indeed suggests, this—it is a peculiar 
kind of objectivity. He presents things to us always stripped, it is true, 
of all literary and romantic associations, naked and real figures, seen with 
absolute clarity, but they are always dressed in light—the light of his 
own moted, milky mood, the light of his pity, the light of his poetry. 
He would thus fuse himself completely with his characters until he and 
they were one, while at the same time withdrawing himself from their 
own self-importance, giving to them no more of his emotional being 
than was, we feel, exquisitely proportioned to the cause. Every writer 
does this to a degree—few, perhaps none, to the amazing degree of 
mercy tempered by justice, sympathy ordered by understanding, love 
restrained by irony, irony melted by poetry, poetry affirmed by reality, 
that we see in T’chekov. I know no writer who shows such a lovely 
sanity as he, such warmth of wisdom, such balance of heart and brain. 
His restraint was immense because his emotions were powerful, his 
heart so kind. So, he who so detested shams, can, in Verotchka (or in 
Tonttch (iti) ; or The Man in a Case (v), write of shams with complete 
sympathy and show by no more than the merest little mow of a smile 
what he really thinks, as a man, of such people. For, in him, though 
artist and man are inseparable, though all his art is the affirmation of 
his personality, though his life and his art are, as it were, as much one 
as the grape and its juice, he will never, as an artist, express his opinion 
by anything more obvious than a gentle irony. 

Opinions ? He had many—as a doctor, as a Russian, as a man-of-the- 
world. Perhaps his abiding opinion was that of the born optimist— 
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“ Russia will have a Constitution in ten years time’”’; ‘‘ In a hundred 
years from now the whole world will be a flowering garden.” And, like 
every optimist, he was downcast by the spectacle of the frustration of 
beauty, and strength, and health around him. That optimism, and its 
obverse, informs much of his work. You read a story of his and you feel 
the pleasure of having read a work of art, lovely or comical or tragic. 
Ina happy mood you close the book. And then, suddenly, you hear a 
kind of whispering echo from out of its pages, saying, “ The world is 
sick. It is only an echo, for in no story that he ever wrote, no play, 
is it more than the rustle of a subterranean stream of idea. He makes you 
hear it, nevertheless, and he does this, simply by leading his characters 
towards moments of self-revelation, self-confession, like little windows 
out of their own egotistical preoccupation with the trivial round of life 
through which they glimpse for a second the folly or the tragedy of their 
days, and the mystery of a far wider orbit of life than they have ever 
seen before, or may ever glimpse again. It is so in Verotchka, where 
Ognev as he leaves Vera thinks that a part of his youth is for ever gone 
with her. 

That could not be done by a writer who did not himself possess an 
attitude to life. And, as a result, it is never done by writers of the 
Naturalist school, for they dislike comment and profess to have no 
opinions : for them, fiction is a science and deals with facts, the ‘‘ exact 
anatomy of life ”’, “‘ the human document ”’; they evaded generalizations, 
were concerned with the machinery of the mind, not with its results, 
avoided “ types ” (that would in itself be a form of comment), and so 
wrote, always, in a spirit of inconsequentiality and pessimism. Tchekov 
had a definite attitude and what is essentially worth noting is that he 
was, therefore, not merely penetrating (many men have been as 
penetrating) but wise with a comprehensiveness that defies all question. 
He left nothing out. 

But, no !—that is too sweeping. He pays the price of comprehensive- 
ness—lack of dramatic power. For if you will keep on commenting on 
the foolishness of your characters, a better word is the “ egoism ” of 
your characters (it is Edward Garnett’s word in his essay on T’chekov in 
Friday Nights) by means of situations which reveal themselves to them- 
selves, you inevitably prevent them from functioning freely, which is 
to say dramatically. Tchekov’s characters are never free. They are 
always caught in the gauze of his own mood that they invoke in him, 
in the atmosphere of place that he evokes in us, in the diseased circum- 
stances of their lives of which he always makes us fully aware. Balzac’s 
people, on the contrary, stride through his books in complete freedom 
of their own wills, rebelling or being defeated, but never rebelling 
against their internal enemies or being defeated by them, never being 
revealed to themselves to such a degree that they pause for more than an 
instant in their headlong way. Balzac will, therefore, comment on them 
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from the outside, since they never will comment much on themselves, 
for if Eugéne de Rastignac writes home for 1,500 francs, gets It, weeps 
over his little sisters whose savings he is taking from them, and declares 
that he is a scoundrel—he will thereupon order a new suit of clothes 
with the money, and think no more about it as he rushes to his fate. 
Had it been a Tchekov character, he would either not have written, or 
had he taken the money, he would have dug a drill into the very deeps 
of his heart so that whatever he did after would be of no account beside 
the brutality of that moment of self-revelation.. This is not, however, 
a limitation in Tchekov. It is merely his method: the method of 
Verotchka. 

So that when we come to those last five years in his life, the period 
of the great plays, so filled of atmosphere, so gentle of irony, so tender 
of feeling, every character is like an insect in the symphony of a summer’s 
day that will never end, and he, poring lovingly over them like God the 
Father, is unwilling that they should ever stir—unwilling that the grass- 
hopper should leap, or the bee leave the hare-bell, or the dragon-fly 
cease hovering. In these plays life goes on and on, which is to say that 
like a mill-wheel it goes nowhere. These plays are the perfection of his 
lyric mood, the logical conclusion of his disbelief in the significance of 
dramatic action. Their acceptance of the inevitability of life is, indeed, 
removed only from despair by their loving-kindness, their tenderness as 
poetic conceptions of life and character. 

It is his poetry that marks him out from all other writers, as it is his 
judgment and his merciless diagnosis that marks him off from all 
poets. That is the unique blend of qualities in him, baffling all 
definitions, containing so much that no phrase suffices to describe him 
with precision. All that one knows, with certainty, is that he suggests 
more than he says, that everything he wrote is fused into a unity by a 
mood of poetic intuition, and that everything he wrote is informed by 
a very definite personality controlled by a very common-sense mind. 
That balanced unity in Tchekov is an endless delight—experience, 
thought, personality, art, life and work all become one so that you can 
no more say he is always the artist than you can say that he is always 
the doctor. He was, quite simply, always Anton Tchekov. There are 
many writers, Balzac especially, whom one would give a good deal to 
have known. There is no need to wish that of Tchekov. To read him 
is to know him—to know, it may be, more than one might have known 


had one met him, for he was very silent, like all men whose essential 
world is within. 


III 


_ These are rather the characteristics of Tchekov the man, working on 
his stories, than the characteristics of Tchekov the craftsman directly 
fashioning them. As for that—his technique—it is, again, his poetry that 
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gives his method its peculiar quality, and Verotchka will illustrate this ; 
for poetry seeks for the perfume or essence of things, and in his technique 
Tchekov is, at his best, always more interested in the perfume of reality 
than in its literal appearance. 

There is a story of his called Mire, which I should not call a typically 
Tchekovian story ; compare its crudely Naturalistic method with the 
method of Verotchka. Both are early stories. In Mire he wishes to 
describe a lieutenant and an intriguing Jewess whose house he visits. 

The lieutenant sprang gaily out of his saddle, handed over his horse to a man who ran 
up, and stroking with his finger his delicate black moustache went in at the front door. 
On the top step of the old but light and softly carpeted stair-case he was met by a 
maid-servant with a haughty but not very youthful face.... Exactly opposite the 
entrance, he saw, sitting in a big low chair, such as old men use, a woman in an 
expensive Chinese dressing-gown, with her head wrapped-up, leaning back on a pillow. 
Nothing could be seen behind the woollen shawl in which she was muffled but a pale, 
long, pointed, somewhat aquiline nose, and one large dark eye. Her ample dressing- 
gown concealed her figure, but judging from her beautiful hand, from her voice, her 
nose and her eye, she might be twenty-six or twenty-eight. 

That is sheer Naturalism—something midway between a police-report 
and a photograph of a stranger in a photographer’s show-case. ‘The 
“one, large, dark eye” is typical Naturalistic detail, a supposedly 
significant fact, but in reality of no value. It might as well have been her 
nose, or her leg: just as in typical Naturalistic description the woman 
who is having a baby may just as well be “ looking at the blind flapping ”’, 
or at “a fly crawling on the counterpane ”’, or at “ the smoke of her 
friend’s cigarette curling to the lamp ”. Externals all—and all uninforma- 
tive. Tchekov’s true method is not to describe for description’s sake 
but to suggest deeper meanings. So, Verotchka— 

When Ognev later on remembered her, he could not picture pretty Verotchka except 
in a full blouse which was crumpled in deep folds at the belt and yet did not touch her 
waist ; without her hair done up high and a curl that had come loose from it on her 
forehead ; without the knitted red shawl with ball fringe at the edge which hung 
disconsolately on Vera’s shoulders in the evenings, like a flag ona windless day, and 
in the daytime lay about, crushed up, in the hall near the men’s hats, or on a box in 
the dining-room where the old cat did not hesitate to sleep on it. This shawl and the 
folds of her blouse suggested a feeling of freedom and laziness, of good-nature and 
sitting at home. Perhaps because Vera attracted Ognev he saw in every frill and button 
something naive, cosy, something nice and poetical, just what is lacking in cold, 
insincere women who have no instinct for beauty. 


There is a good deal of Naturalism there, especially the first half and 
the ‘‘ knitted red shawl with ball-fringe at the edge ”. But in the main 
the shawl and Vera’s dress are important because they suggest Vera’s 
nature to Ognev and Ognev’s nature to us. Tchekov lets these two 
natures play on one another in a manner which he has pre-decided, 
and as we observe them we come to a conclusion about them which is, 
in effect, his comment on them. He often does this. “I expect my 
readers to supply the subjective element which is missing in my stories. 
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We see him employ this device again in The Lady with the Dog, when 
he describes the libertine’s wife— 

She was a tall erect woman with dark eyebrows, staid and dignified, and as she said 
of herself, intellectual. She read a great deal, used phonetic spelling, called her husband 
not Dmitri but Dimitri, and he secretly considered her unintelligent, narrow, inelegant, 
was afraid of her and did not like to be at home. 

One person presented through the eyes of another, and not externally ; 
though he does not despise externals when they can be made to work, 
as in the same story when the libertine sees the husband of his mistress 
enter the theatre— 

He bent his head at every step and seemed to be continually bowing. Most likely 
this was the husband whom at Yalta, in a rush of bitter feeling, she had called a flunkey. 
And there really was in his long figure, his side-whiskers, and the small bald patch on 
his head, something of the flunkey’s obsequiousness : his smile was sugary, and in his 
buttonhole there was some badge of distinction like the number on a waiter. 

In more lyrical stories the intuitive penetration of this method comes 
nearer to the appearance of poetry, but it is exactly the same method 
for all that: as in Ionitch— 

Her expression was still childish and her figure was soft and slim: and her developed 
girlish bosom, healthy and beautiful, was suggestive of Spring, real Spring. 

The touch that suggests, this or that as the girlish figure here suggests 
Spring to her admirer, is the touch Tchekov always seeks. It is still the 
same method in his whimsical stories, and their humour, like the humour 
of Heine, is surely nothing else but the smiling tenderness of a poetic, 
not a realistic, conception of life and character. One thinks of the waiter, 
or of the pious peasant in A Murder, and thinks what Maupassant or 
Flaubert would have made of them, outlining them with cold, firm 
strokes : whereas Tchekov is content to chuckle over them in a good- 
natured way. Of the waiter he says that the poor man, who had once 
been manager of a first-class restaurant and worn a dress-suit and gold 
chains, now sells nothing but cheap vodka and sausages smelling of tar, 
about which he declares in contempt (thinking of days no longer his) 
“ that they are only fit for the orchestra ”—ard at once you can visualize 
the sour, stupid, superior face of that waiter, though it has not been 
described at all. Of the pious peasant, Tchekov says that he read much 
in his lonely hut, where his brother and sister-in-law torment him, and 
inscribes into every book he reads such things asa— __ 

I Matvey Terehov have read this book, and think it the very best book of all the 


books I have read, for which I express my gratitude to the non-commissioned officer 
of the Police Department of Railways, Kuzma Nikolaev Zhukov, as the possessor of this 


priceless book. 
Again, it matters nothing if that character has or has not been described : 
his secret, fumbling, happy-in-misery, lonely world is revealed in that 


quaint inscription that we can almost see him write and smile over in 
satisfied content. 
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It is this subtlety, this seeking after the imprint that reality makes on 
the inner life of men, that makes it difficult to analyse the alchemy of 
Tchekov. All one can do is to point to the effect he produces without 
hope of disclosing more than a tittle of the method. One may, for 
example, pounce on the indicative quality, rather than the reproductive 
quality of his natural descriptions,—and this is worth attention—but, 
in the end, one knows that it is not possible to imitate these indicative 
descriptions any more than by analysing a passage of Mozart one can 
re-assemble its component parts to like effect. 

When, to illustrate this, he describes the poor priest’s house in 
A Nightmare (vii) he does it with great attention to detail. Father 
Yakov hangs his hat, for example, not on a nail, but “‘ on a huge mis- 
shapen nail”. But nail, and furniture, in all their detail are organic to the 
humble character of the poor priest : and though anybody can think of 
such a detail as a misshapen nail it is the character of the priest which 
gives value to the detail : more, it is a story in which two natures clash, 
and the humble poverty of Father Yakov is constantly irking the rich 
gentleman who notes the nail, as he notes everything in the house, with 
distaste, and in that way even so tiny a detail becomes completely 
organic to the central idea of the story. As Tchekov has casually 
indicated, by means of the nail (there are other indications of poverty, 
indeed descriptions) the background of the priest, so does he always 
indicate rather than portray, and his backgrounds become therefore 
much more suggestive than if he had made us see them in all clarity. 

Anybody who reads The Murder will remember, afterwards, that the 
scene was cold and wild and that there was a long description of a 
snow-storm. But if you go back to The Murder you find that the snow- 
storm has been polished off in one line. Here is the opening. I italicize 
the few words which mention the snow-storm. 


The evening service was being celebrated at Progonnaya Station. Before the great 
ikon, painted in glaring colours on a background of gold, stood the crowd of 
railway servants with their wives and children, and also of the timbermen and sawyers 
who worked close to the railway line. All stood in silence, fascinated by the glare of the 
lights, and the howling of the snow-storm which was aimlessly disporting itself outside, 
regardless of the fact that it was the Eve of the Annunciation. 


It is really the line, All stood in silence, fascinated by the glare of the 
lights, that consolidates the impression of the snow-storm in the mind— 
the image of the crowded hut, inside, and the dark, suggested by the 
glaring lights, inside, that turns the mind to the storm. This, one may 
be certain, is entirely deliberate. Did Tchekov not tell a fellow-writer, 
I think it was his brother Alexander, that if you want to suggest a moonlit 
night you should say that on the dam of the mill a bit of broken bottle 
flashed like a small star? And when admiring a story of Grigorovitch’s, 
where a feeling of coldness was to have been evoked in the reader, he 
mildly said that the word “‘ cold ” should have been used more sparingly. 
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But, furthermore, that impression of a snow-storm, thus suggested, 
is not arbitrary choice of scene : it works into the tone-value of the whole 
story : it is not simple picturesqueness. It impresses us with a sense of 
the mute suffering, as of beasts in a winter field, that holds these peasants 
together, shut into that hut, in a kind of dumb, fatalistic effortlessness, 
and the murder, when it occurs becomes, literally, a brute act, and 
its effect is that of the dull sound of a blow by one poor brute killing 
another. 

I might with ease poke out far more “ suggestive ”’ passages than that 
one, but the method is always identical. In Easter Eve— 

The world was lighted by the stars which were scattered thickly all over the sky- 

I don’t ever remember seeing so many stars. _ Literally one could not have put a finger 

between them. There were some as big as a goose’s egg, some as tiny as hempseed. . . . 


They had come out for the festival procession, every one of them, little and big, 
washed, renewed and joyful, and every one of them was softly twinkling its beams. 


That is description, if you like to call it description—but its essence is 
whimsical imagination. 
Or— 

When the service was over and the people going home it was warm and sunny ; the 
water gurgled in the gutters, and the unceasing trilling of the larks, tender, telling of 
peace, rose from the fields outside the town. The trees were already awakening, and 
smiling a welcome, while above them the infinite, fathomless blue sky stretched into the 
distance, God knows whither. 


These words in italics do not depict—they tickle the imagination rather 
than the sense of sight or hearing. Or, in The Bishop— 


When the bishop got into his carriage to drive home the gay, melodious chime of the 
heavy, costly bells was filling the whole garden in the moonlight. The white walls, the 
white crosses on the tombs, the white birch-trees and black shadows, and the far-away 
moon in the sky exactly over the convent, seemed now living their own life, part and 
incomprehensible, yet very near to man. 


Really, one feels ashamed so to peep and botanize. And one sees how 
dangerous that kind of writing could be for a man of less natural charm of 
character, less natural poetry, less—this, above all—control of emotion. 
Yet, it is not all just merely natural genius with Tchekov ; a great part 
is hard work, self-conscious, deliberate craftsmanship, cutting, paring, 
altering, selecting. Go back suddenly from The Murder (1895) to our 
type-story, Verotchka (1887), which will now seem, by comparison, 
loose, garrulous, superficial: and you cannot fail to see how much 
Tchekov has done with his own talents by practice and patience. 


Compare the suggested snow-storm of The Murder with the laboriously 
evoked moonlight night of Verotchka :— 


It was warm and still in the garden. There was a scent of mignonette, of the tobacco- 
plants, and of the heliotrope, which were not yet over in the flower-beds. The spaces 
between the bushes and the tree-trunks were filled with a fine soft mist soaked through 
and through with moonlight, and as Ognev longremembered, coils of mist that looked like 
phantoms slowly but imperceptibly followed one another across the avenue. The moon 
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stood high over the garden, and below it transparent patches of mist were floating 
eastward. The whole world seemed to consist of nothing but black silhouettes and 
wandering white shadows. Ognev seeing the mist on a moonlight August evening 
almost for the first time in his life, imagined he was seeing, not nature, but a stage effect 
in which unskilful workmen trying to light up the garden with white Bengal fire, hid 
behind the bushes and let off clouds of white smoke together with the light. 

Since that date he had seen much more and thought much more and 
experienced many things that made him impatient with any aspect of 
reality but the heart of it, and all that contributed to the perfection of 
his natural genius. But he has also put his natural genius to school, and 
if, as he confessed, he often kept a story by him for months and months, for 
over a year at times, working and pondering on it, he had the reward 
of his toil as well as of his thought. A story like Verotchka, written by a 
young man of twenty-six or seven, does show that a writer is born not 
made. But the number of young writers who have not fulfilled similar 
early promise, and the perfection of a story like Gooseberries (v)—one 
of T’chekov’s most perfect late stories (or of a play like The Three Sisters) 
comment, in different ways, on the responsibilities of heavenly gifts. 


Parable :—There was once a poet who wrote good verse and a grocer 
who wrote bad verse, and they disliked one another. It pleased the 
grocer to employ the poet in his shop while he wrote his bad verse up- 
stairs: and this also pleased the poet because he decided that within 
five years he would defraud the grocer and bankrupt him. When the 
five years were up the poet found that he had made a great deal of money ; 
but as for poetry—he had bankrupted himself. ‘The year after the grocer 
brought out quite a passable book of verse... 


Tchekov would not have written this parable—he did not believe in 
abstractions—but he would agree on the principle. 
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AN EVENING WITH MAYAKOVSKY * 
By LEV KASSIL 


Tue Moscow PoLyTEcHNICAL Museum is besieged. Queues surging 
in disorder. Barriers are quaking. Crowd-pressure brushes all posters 
off the walls. The administrator is in a stew . . . he pops in and 
out of his box-office pigeon-hole like a bald cuckoo. He repeatedly 
requests the militia to clear the vestibule. Glass quivers. The door- 
springs moan. Hubbub. And Mayakovsky himself can’t get into his 
own evening. It turns out he is held in ransom by the besiegers. They 


demand a price from him: fifty entrance tickets . . . all right, 
twenty! ... then they'll release him. But he’s already given away 
dozens of free passes and tickets. He has none left . . . cleaned right 


out. So Mayakovsky begins to force his way through to the entrance. 
He begins to push, heave, ram like a hemmed-in icebreaker. Then 
suddenly he passes through the very press of the crowd with remarkable 
ease. 

“‘ He went through them, like a hot iron through snow,” remarked 
Shklovsky. 

The hall is overcrowded. ‘The public in the front rows are com- 
plaining. People are sitting in the gangways, on the stairways, on the 
edge of the stage, on each other’s knees. 

Not another ticket left. That’s definite. 

Mayakovsky fills the tiny dressing-room to overflowing. It quivers 
as he paces to and fro. He is cramped. He has great wide shoulders. 
In the corner of his mouth—a fag-end. Chewed like a bit. 

Up the stairs comes the noise of the siege : 

“ MA—YA—KOV—SKY!.. .” 
“ LET—US—IN!...” 

Vladimir Vladimirovitch says to me, almost in confusion : 
“ Kassilchik, please... go to the administrator. I haven’t got 
any more cheek. ‘There’s some Komsomols waiting, members of 
poetry study circles. I promised them. Get him to let five of them 
in... maybe... eight, well... say ten. Beat your chest, 
pull your hair, break your heart, and swear that these are the last. 
He'll believe you. He’s believed it nine times already ! ” 

By now the refractory audience is stamping with impatience. And 
Mayakovsky comes on. His appearance on the stage brings forth a 
burst of merry and welcoming clapping from the crater of the hall. 
Friends and companions in arms escort him on to the stage. 

In one hand he holds a portfolio, in the other a glass of tea. The 
stage trembles under his steps. He shifts the table. Lays down his 
books in order. Poems. Paper. Watch. The spoon tinkles in the glass. 


* A translation of a poster announcing this ‘ evening’ will be found on p. ii. 
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He makes himself at home. Takes his bearings, and is eyed by the 
public. He throws back the lapels of his jacket, sticks his hands behind 
in his belt : taking on an almost sportive pose. 

To-night,” he begins, “ I’’ (he roars) “shall . . .”’ (and then announces 
the programme of the evening) “. . . after the lecture there will be an 
interval for me to rest and for the public to express its delight.” 

“ But when will you read your poems ? ” mincingly some girl asks. 

“ Aha, you want the most interesting stuff to start right away?” 
Mayakovsky replies in a similar mincing tone but with a bass voice. 

The first peal of subdued laughter rolls through the hall. But the 
audience stores up its still hidden delight. And Mayakovsky rumbles 
through his lecture. Though really it isn’t a lecture. It’s a brilliant 
discussion, a most convincing story, a stormy monologue, a fiery 
speech. Full of the most interesting information, facts, raging demands, 
happiness, indignation, daring assertions, curiosities, aphorisms, 
parodies, epigrams, keen thoughts, provoking jokes, striking examples, 
blazing attacks, and acute formulas. Murderous deadly-aimed defini- 
tions and lashing jokes fall on to the heads and shoulders of the knights 
of philistine art, the stern indignation of the poet crashes upon them. 
Mayakovsky speaks. Stenographers write: ‘‘ Laughter and applause 
. . . general laughter . . . stormy applause.” 

Notes fly down to the stage from sitearen of the hall. Offended 
ones shout. Others hiss them. The offended ones are insulted. 
“ Commotion in the hall ” the stenographers record. 

“Don’t get frisky, comrades,’”’ replied Mayakovsky. He doesn’t 
raise his voice a bit. But the thunder of his bass easily covers the noise 
of the whole meeting. ‘‘ Don’t get frisky . . . once I’ve begun speaking, 
it means, I shall end speaking. There isn’t a man yet born who could 
out-shout me. You'll sit here like the damned and listen. . . . Hey, 
you there, in the third row, don’t wave your gold tooth so Hhupaleninely. 
Sit down. And you put away that newspaper at once or leave the hall 
Here you’ve got to listen to me, and not read. What? You’re not 
interested, here you are then, here’s a tanner for your ticket. You may 
consider yourself at liberty. And you there—shut your door. What’s 
the idea, flapping your jaw open like that. You’re not a man, you’re 
a cupboard.” 

Mayakovsky is warm. He takes off his jacket, and folds it accurately. 
Puts it on the table. Hitches up his trousers. 

“1’m at work here. I’m hot. Have I the right to improve my con- 
ditions of labour ? Undoubtedly.” 

A certain shocked dame cries almost hysterically : “‘ Mayakovsky ! 
What are you pulling up your trousers like that for? It’s disgusting 
tovlook /at: 4. ui 

“And if they drop, they’ll be pleasant for you to look at, eh?” 
Mayakovsky asks politely. 
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Lightning-like answers strike all those attempting to catch the 

oet. 

“What ? Now I can see you don’t understand a damn thing. The 
meeting therefore resolves to consider you absent.” _ 

“Your jokes don’t reach my understanding,” bristles up the non- 
understanding one. 

“ You—are a giraffe,” exclaims Mayakovsky. “ Only a giraffe can 
wet his feet on Monday and not catch a cold till Sunday.” 

His opponents wilter. Stenographers put down brackets, meaning 
general applause of whole meeting. 

Suddenly a bold young man jumps up. 

“‘ Mayakovsky,” he cries challengingly, “‘ do you take us all to be 
idiots then ?”’ 

“Now, now...” says Mayakovsky in surprise, “ why all? So 
far I only see one standing before me.” 

Someone in horn-rimmed glasses and glittering tie mounts the 
stage and, without asking permission, declares heatedly and com- 
plainedly that ‘‘ Mayakovsky is already a corpse and no poetry can 
be expected of him.” The hall is indignant. The orator, unconfused, 
continues to slay Mayakovsky. 

“ That’s strange,” Mayakovsky said thoughtfully, “ I’m the corpse, 
yet it’s he that stinks.” 

That put the lid on that orator . . . when the laughter died away, 
in one of the corners of the hall someone else begins to shout in dis- 
satisfaction. 

“If you’re going to make so much noise,” said Mayakovsky 
persuasively, “ it’ll be the worse for you: I’ll let loose the last orator 
on to you.” 

A fat little fellow clambers on the stage, bumping people aside 
in the process. He charges Mayakovsky with gigantomania. 

““T must remind Comrade Mayakovsky,” he said heatedly, ‘‘ remind 
him of an old adage, which was known even to Napoleon: from the 
great to the stupid is but one step. . . .” 

In that very second, lifting his leg elephant-like, Mayakovsky silently 
took one great stride, covering the distance between himself and the 
now bewildered chatterer. 

“From the great to the stupid just one step!” and the hall bursts 
with laughter. 

The conversation then turned, as it always does, to the classics, 
to their critical assimilation. 

Someone from the Rights shouts scathingly : 

“Aha! Mayakovsky been grabbed by the behind ! ” 

“Well and what are you crowing about?” replied Vladimir 
Vladimirovitch. “ Sure for us that’s—behind. But for you—it takes the 
place of your literary face.” 


” 
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Literator “ A ”’, who all the time has been passing remarks shouting 
from his seat and demanding the floor, suddenly gets it . . . when it 
turns out that he has “changed his mind, and in general wasn’t 
prepared...” 

Mayakovsky states triumphantly : “ Owing to wet weather fireworks 
postponed indefinitely.” 

Then he reads his poems. The whole hall, opponents and supporters, 
cool into an attentive, tense silence. With unrivalled mastery 
Mayakovsky recites. His famous voice rings out bold and sincere, 
filling every nook and cranny of the Museum hall. Even the attendants, 
who have heard many many things in that hall, listen spellbound. The 
militia man and fireman on duty stand with mouths agape. 

Mayakovsky recites : 

“* My verse 

with labour 
: thrusts through weighted years, 
emerging 
ponderous, 
rock-rough, 
age-prim, 
as when to-day 
an aqueduct appears, 
firm-grounded once 
by the branded slaves of Rome.”’ 

The excited hall thunders madly. They clap, stamp, shout, cheer . . 
die down, thunder again . . . then Mayakovsky reads on . . : again 
the hall is stock-still. When suddenly from the second row a certain 
fat and bearded individual gets up noisily, and marches through the 
hall to the exit. His great beard lies on his fat chest like on a tray. 
Unperturbed by the hissing around him he makes his way out. 

‘* What’s that for, a bearded personage making his exit? ”’ Mayakovsky 
asks threateningly. But the personage continues unceremoniously to carry 
his beard to the exit. and suddenly Mayakovsky says in absolute 
seriousness, and almost as if apologising: “ The citizen has gone for 
a shave.” 

The hall splits with laughter. The bearded one, now quite dispirited 
and indignant, disappears through the door. Even the stenographers 
clap. And all around even the most stolid people are laughing in tears, 
almost in hysterics. . . . 

Afterwards Mayakovsky replies to questions. With amazing, ruthless, 
and inexhaustible wit he replies to the stinging questions of his 
opponents, to the questions of the curious philistine, to the queries of 
the literary fan. ; ¥ es 

“ Mayakovsky !_ How much do you get paid for this evening’s 
meeting ?” “ And what’s it to do with you? You won’t get a penny 
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out of it anyway.... Next.” “ What is your real name?” 
Mayakovsky with a secretive air bends towards the public: “ Shall 
I tell? Pushkin. . . .” ‘‘ Could a second Mayakovsky appear, say in 
Mexico?” “Hm... why not ...I may go there once more, 


” 


maybe marry . . . then a second Mayakovsky might appear... . 
“Your poems are too topical. To-morrow they'll be dead. You'll soon 
be forgotten. Immortality . . . won’t be your lot... .” “ Well, you 
come along in a thousand years’ time. Then we'll see... <5 
“Your last poem was too long.” ‘“‘ Well, shorten it. You can stick your 
own name on the cut-outs.” ‘‘ Mayakovsky, you said that from time to 
time, you must wash yourself free of adhering traditions and habits. 
If you must wash yourself, then you must be dirty. . . .” “ And you 
don’t wash yourself and think yourself clean, eh?” ‘“‘ Mayakovsky, 
it’s about time you chucked out those sitting behind your back.” 
Mayakovsky quickly turned his back to the audience: “ ‘There, now I 
completely agree with the proposal . . .” he laughed over his shoulder. 
“‘'What’s this ? Ah, a familiar handwriting. I was waiting for this. 
At last it comes. ‘ Your poems are not understood by the masses.’ 
So you’re here. I’ve been waiting a long time to pull your ears. I’m 
just about fed up with you. Here’s another: “My comrades and I 
read your poems and didn’t understand anything.” You must 
choose more clever comrades. ‘ Mayakovsky, with what part of you 
do you think you’re a poet of the revolution.’ In the place diametrically 
opposite to where that question was born. ‘ Mayakovsky, you consider 
yourself a proletarian poet-collectivist, and you’re always writing 
Lola. ell what do you think? Nicholas the Second, was he a 
collectivist ? He always wrote We. We, Nicholas the Second. . . .” 
And then in a break between bursts of laughter, he again continues, 
seriously and untiringly, the fight for the political poetry of our day. 


The evening has ended. The Polytechnical Museum has emptied. 
We are riding home. Vladimir Vladimirovitch is tired. He is full 
of impressions and written questions. Pieces of paper stick out from all 
his pockets. 

“ Gets one tired,” he said. “ I’m knocked out. Trousers got nothing 
to hang on to! But it’s interesting. I love it. Love to talk . . . and 
the public—no matter their age, they all come: they respect me; 
they know, the devils ! That evening-class student in the balcony . . . 
surprisingly true grasp! It’s a pleasure. Fine lads. . . . 

“ Didn’t I get a good one over that fellow with the beard ? Eh?” 


(Translated by Bert Marshall) 
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IN RE CONFERENCES 


By VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY 


No SOONER THE night turns into dawn, 
when everyone whose job it is: 

goes to the “ firm ” 

goes to the “ Co.” 

goes to the “ trust ” 

goes to the “ Corp.”, 

they all disappear into offices. 


Paper business pours like a torrent, 
no sooner you get in those offices : 
pick out from a hundred— 

the most important !|— 

employees disappear into conferences. 


When I appear and ask : 

“To whom can I refer? 

Been here since once upon a time,” 

—‘ Comrade Ivan Ivanovitch has gone to confer’ 
with “‘ the people’s commissar of teetotal wine ”’. 


, 


A hundred crippling stairs. 

Light barely blinks. 

Again : 

‘“‘ Asks you to come back in an hour or so. 
In conference re the purchase of inks 

for the All-In-Co-op-Corp-and-Co.” 


In an hour: not a clerk, 

not an office boy appears— 

bare ! 

Everyone up to twenty-two years 

is at the Komsomol conference upstairs. 


Night is falling. 

I still climb on 

to the highest floor of my temporary home. 
“ Has Comrade Ivan Ivanovitch come in?” 
“ Still in conference 

with the A-b-c-d-e-f-g-Com.”— 
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POETRY 


I burst into that conference 

like a lava, 

with savage oaths the way is strewn,— 
and see : 

People are sitting there in halves. 
Heaven’s above 

Where on earth’s their other halves gone ? 


“* Slaughtered ! 

Murdered ! ”’ 

Running like mad I shout— 

at such a picture I go out of my mind. 
Then I hear 

the calmest of clerks point out : 


“‘ They’re in two conferences at the very same time. 
Twenty conferences we have to attend to 

every day—and more to spare ! 

So we’re forced to split ourselves in two ! 

Here to the waist, 

the rest 

over there.” 


Can’t sleep for suspense. 

I meet the dawn with dream-ridden senses : 
Oh, 

for just 

one more 

conference 

regarding the eradication of all conferences.” 


(Translated by Bert Marshall) 
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ICEBERG IS ANTHROPOMORPHIC 


NOTHING BUT MAN 
can show so far in the skies : 
no bird, attenuating its design, 
or beast, a frozen cloud its mirror, show 
so remote an image as man can 
(his eyes fixed on terror of his enterprise) 
show himself his self’s conquest : 
his spirit’s outermost guest 
locked in the most vaporous ice ; 
surrounded by the arctic cloud, summoning 
the icy angel of his mood, 
standing in his nakedness’ hood, 
none, but can cry: 
I am at home as much as when I stood 
in my fire-room, in my deep clothes ; 
I am the measure even of the snows 
I saw then: 
the berg’s bridegroom, 


spirit’s lusty rose | 
PARKER TYLER. 
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PETIT AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Vertigral Poem 


THE STORY OF a tree 
is the story of me. 


Tree or me thought 

hiatus was in the sky : 

between the branches and the eyebrows 
of the transient crow. 

Tree saw, and me, 

laughlovely in the breeze the crowlaugh, 
solidly a black bird lightening off 

the swinging bough and quivering leafery. 


The black thought in the hiatus 
came as a surprise to us. 


The wings came like two lies to us 
and were too hideous. 


The craven crow with the bulging breast 
caged was, landlord of the sky’s nest. 
The broken thought 

black was, 

unspoken ; 

deep in the tree’s back, 

far in the little leaf, 

near in the vomit-root, 

little in the waisted trunk, and window ; 
jailed, big 

in the careless twig, 

with bars’ 

bark toward the stars. 


The spasm of our love 
had hiatus below, above : 
we were lifted with no love ! 


I saw the branch stand in air 
clad like a green young man there 
decked in his Sunday finery, with love to spare. 
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I saw the branch wave there 
with no roots in his hair, 

no hands to bare there 

the brown self in winter, 

place the red letter or the heart 
bloody on the autumnal splinter— 
how 


the tree I saw was a standing world 
whereunder the snake Nothing curled 
tempting an Eve with no hair 

and no comb to comb it through with, 
nothing to do, no tree’s apple to do with ; 
and a brave Adam thinking of nowhere. 


Give, give, to us a middle. I saw 


the brains of nothing take the tree by storm, 
like white 

snakes in the ground 

root the tree Night. 

And hiatus went winging through, 
through the entrails and the heart, 
the good legs ; 

and the two intelligent hands, apart 
in air like mated birds 

struck dim and doubtful there . 

the throat’s bubble-sluice 

the widest heaviest moat 

and the head, obtuse 

like a huddled sentinel 

sick for a recalcitrant bell : 


It was the tree, first, that fell. 
PARKER TYLER. 
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THREE POEMS 
I 


THE BLUE LION poised upon the congregated currents caused by an 
express train 

showed golden tongue in the moonlight 

and barked 


she’s frightened within 
powders nose delectably and moistens lips 
and blue eyes limp over the wheels 


of the shuttlecocked train on whining wheels 
morose beneath the slippy mass 
passing as racing-horses galvanized in steel 


my hat holy on my head 
such peeping thoughts round the man 
my closed shoes bless my feet 


or street in the air for the hale blue lion 

serrated teeth bashful before the polishing moon 
too bright 

but gold of tongue 


II 


DOWN THE SHUTE whose sides 

are black feathers squealing with the fright of my dream 
goes the bundled heart 

to a white bulb blooming on the bottom 


gather in your robes 

streaming like hair in the bitter drafts 
rolling deliriously in the flight of your fall 
bind your limbs to you be a helpless thing 
falling to this bulb and fundamental 


laughing like the spilling of wine 
bathed in my shrieking skin I impinge upon 
the air down to the glowing light’s node 
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AND THE exquisite bells 

long strides of conversation held 

above spectrally 

meet in my brain in blue apparel to continue discussing 
the dark 

with probing sounds 


you said you could 

continue to weave in many-coloured streams 
soft as saliva 

going in and out among the bells but 


through bones the stiff tube train crashed its tunnel 
through goes like a beam of liking the bright-lit 
talk-filled chain of trains down through 

to the cloak-walled room of bells and you in 
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PHILIP O’CONNOR. 
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POETRY 


CROSS COUNTRY 


IN AERODROMES blue blades of grass 
Leap into a warning shape 

Good, contact, lunch, and gin in mess, 
Speed lost, three-point landings made. 


In coloured plates of aero mags 
The war-crock fears a foreign speed ; 
They were crack; now romance lags, 
No test ace doubts Italian leads. 


Close-ups of sky engage trainees. 

Prep school boys know all the carded makes 
Two quid an hour dual amies 

Get off in a club tea dance break 


In workshops, logs, jigs, no fags 
Camera gun records are late. 
At eleven the watchman begs 
Woodbines, notes L. A. C.’s pass, shuts gate. 


KEIDRYCH RHYS. 
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SPECIAL AREA 


Now A HEAvy hand lies on my land. 
Each finger a claw 

Of anaemic blood oozed in the dunes of sand 
That holds the paw. 


And wristy hairs are sparse in a light 
Drawn in the earth, 

Knuckled with slagheap warts and pylons’ flight 
Shamed of their birth. 


Where bodies masquerade in a thumb joint 
To weather blots, 

A cry of a puncturing fire pinpoint 
Burns unused lots. 


Tuned to a harp the tips are white in sun 
Nerved to the seas, 
They long for the cannibal life of guns 


In a blood breeze. 
KEIDRYCH RHYS. 


SPILLING THE BEANS 


(DIALECT) 


SPILLING THE BEANS you are bad voice; hard Diawl 
Stoops in the paper wormwood from prompt Taffy 
Like the slippy tinges of rag-trade pens. 

Look you inteet, now that’s for stricken overture 
The divine go-getter in the cockle street 

Sincere to Shakespeare’s funny totter 

True as a giggle that drums his mists of genius 
To sip the bushy ointment of election beer 

In some back snug: to Kiddies pear-drops 
Weird as Lord Melchett, as jet roads of graft 
And there that royal doctor’s bed-pan farm 

And this our hamlet where Jeremy Taylor cried 
Yet bitter is minister’s righteous mutter. 

Hear you not gypsy the local poll results. 


KEIDRYCH RHYS. 
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THE “PARADISE” 


By LOUIS GUILLOUX 
(Continued) 


My TOWN POSSESSED a theatre of its own with this striking peculiarity, 
that it was nearly always shut. It looked like a derelict house. The town 
was much too poor to keep up its own company, much too insignificant 
for the companies of the big centres even to dream of visiting it. But 
it sometimes happened—once or twice a year perhaps—that for some 
exceptional reason—we always thought it was by mistake—a company 
of amateurs would hire the theatre for one night. The town drummer 
thundered the news through the principal thoroughfares. 

He was an old pensioner with the moustaches of a grenadier, who 
had hobbled through a wretched existence ever since Gravelotte. He 
beat upon his drum as ferociously as he had done, so it was reported, 
under the nose of the Prussians during a charge. His real name was 
Sylvain Collet. But for so many years he had had the mania of relating 
the battle of Gravelotte, when he was a little screwed, that no one in 
the town knew him by any other title than Pére Gravelotte. He was 
proud of it. On the 14th July he joined the march past of the troops, 
not beating his drum but carrying aloft the veterans’ banner. 

As years went by and the old soldiers closed their ranks as they had 
done under the enemy’s fire, Pére Gravelotte grew more staid. It 
was as if he had become conscious that he had been specially entrusted 
with the mission of carrying on, through as long a space of time as 
possible, the memory and proof of a day of such immense sorrow and 
pain, of which he himself had had his full share. And he, who was so 
fond of drinking, who was so often seen reeling in the streets and some- 
times even lying in the gutter, was able on the 14th July to keep respect- 
able, and as steady on his legs as his lame foot allowed, so that no one 
should say that he had failed in his oath of fidelity towards his fellow- 
soldiers, so many of whom had perished on that dreadful day of 
slaughter. 

Amongst us boys he inspired as much admiration as fear. Rub-a-dub- 
dub! Another roll of the drum! And then he would stick his drum- 
sticks into their brass case in his belt, put his spectacles on his nose 
and pull out of his pocket a very dirty piece of paper which he proceeded 
to read aloud. “ ‘This is to give notice that on Saturday evening the 
Society of Dramatic Art will give a performance of Les Escapades de 
Frispoulet at the Municipal Theatre.” Another rub-a-dub-dub! We 
followed him about everywhere. 

Now for some time we had noticed that Pere Gravelotte was getting 
shaky. His leg dragged more, the tap of his drum-sticks was less decided, 
he often failed to reach the end of his story without rambling, and even 
when he was not tipsy, he gave queer answers to people’s questions. 
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One day he stopped dead in the middle of his drumming. We were 
amazed to see him open his mouth without uttering a word and turn 
up the whites of his eyes. One of his drumsticks slipped from his hand. 
We thought he was going to collapse. But he pulled himself together. 
He seized the stick some kind soul had picked up and handed him, and 
began drumming again furiously, with a magnificent air of rage. And 
when he had finished, instead of pulling out his bit of paper to read, 
he took his handkerchief out of his pocket to mop his forehead. The 
Sweat was pouring from it in streams. He mopped for a long time with 
a jerky motion of his hand. “I thought I saw the Prussians !”’ we 
heard him mutter. 

Not that we never had a chance of seeing something better than 
an amateur piece like Les Escapades de Frispoulet. From time to time 
such grand and glorious works as Papillon dit Lyonnais le Juste were 
announced. Or even Carmen, which a Paris company came on purpose 
to give in our theatre, as if moved by pity for our provincial backwater, 
or else as an experiment—which was never followed up. 

Now, unless on one of these exceptional occasions, such as this visit 
from a Paris company, Pére Gravelotte never brought out his drum 
except on days when the town was at its busiest—that is to say on 
market days, when the fish-market was all astir and the streets leading 
to the Evéché thronged with middle-class ladies hurrying along to 
haggle over the price of eggs, and followed by their maid-of-all-work 
carrying a shopping-bag. Now, many of these ladies belonged to that 
same Society of Dramatic Art. Who would have thought that among 
these prim housewives, so aggressive in their bearing, so impeccable 
in the propriety of their clothes, who would bargain so relentlessly 
for a halfpenny off the pound of butter, there was also to be found a 
Carmen? ‘That among those small clerks and officials who slunk out 
of their Prefecture to go and take a nip on the sly, was a Don Juan or an 
Othello—or, at any rate, a Basil? ‘The masquerade then was carried 
as far as this! Appearances even here were a sham! There was no 
trusting anything and nothing was real but the fishwife who was a 
genuine fishwife, and the maid, who, in spite of everything, would not 
be mistaken by her mistress for a soubrette. There was no chance, 
however, that the dream would ever coincide with the reality, no hope 
that the ideal love with which they were inspired on the stage would 
make the slightest change in their everyday conjugal relations. 

Next morning the preparations would begin. ‘There was a tremendous 
bustle—a coming and going all round the theatre; the municipal 
dustmen, with Pére Gravelotte at the head of them, were called in to 
clean up, to brush the velvet seats, to remove the spiders’ webs with 
which the boxes were festooned. All this was not carried out without 
a considerable racket. The window fastenings had become too rusty 


to move. Rain and snow had so soaked the wood, the sun had so warped 
G 
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it that the two halves of all the windows and folding doors were as 
though glued together, and had to be hammered apart. If a window- 
pane broke in the process, what did it matter? No bones were made 
about stopping up the hole with cardboard. | — 

Besides sweeping, the dustmen’s job comprised giving chase to the 
rats, mice, and cats that had taken up their abode in the theatre as in 
their private palace. They also had to see to the proper working of the 
curtain, and above all to get the chandelier ready. i 

I don’t suppose anyone can imagine what this chandelier was like 
and the place it filled, not only in the auditorium, but in the hearts of 
my fellow-townsmen. Many things in their town may have seemed to 
them in bad taste, and they may even have fancied themselves a little 
for their freedom in criticizing them. But-the theatre chandelier! The 
chandelier ! Who would have dared suggest that it was not a marvellous 
work of art, an incomparable treasure? ‘This chandelier, together 
with one or two view-points, the collection of stuffed birds in the 
museum, and the cemetery, were the things on which my fellow- 
citizens especially prided themselves and which they never failed to 
show or to point out to a visitor, as soon as he set foot in the town. And 
yet what was this chandelier? Nothing but a frightful congeries of 
small cups, intended to hold candles and made out of the coarsest and 
commonest glass that was ever poured into moulds. Some hundred 
or more candles could be stuck into it, which gives some idea of its weight 
and size. It was hoisted up to the ceiling by a rope wound round a pulley 
and could be raised or lowered at will by means of a windlass concealed 
under the roof. The marvel is that the rope never gave way, that the 
monstrous grapnel never crashed down into the middle of the stalls, 
burying in its huge fragments all the choicest play-goers in the town, 
and setting fire to the four corners of the theatre. It was shaped like 
an ordinary middle-class hanging lamp—a cone stuck into the ceiling 
by its point ; and, like the bourgeois hanging lamp too, it was carefully 
swathed in rose-coloured silk as soon as the performance was over. 
This was done with a solicitude at least as great as Monsieur le Curé’s 
when, in the Cathedral, he covers the most charming of his plaster 
virgins and saints with a veiling of gauze. The chandelier was no 
doubt an immense boon for the people in the stalls and boxes, but for 
us in the gallery among the gods, it was an unspeakable nuisance. It 
simply blocked out our whole view. We had to perform prodigious 
feats of acrobacy in order to get a glimpse of what was taking place 
on the stage, on the other side of this monster. We all ricked our necks 
in the attempt. 

_ When an exceptional circumstance necessitated putting the theatre 
in order, fitting fresh candles into the chandelier, opening the windows 
to get rid of the horrid mouldy smell which never entirely vanished, 
the first thing to be done was to dislodge the band of loafers who used 
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to warm themselves in the sun outside its doors. Pére Gravelotte with 
the municipal dustmen and one or two policemen set to work with 
shouts, and occasionally with kicks, to drive them into one of the back 
streets, there to scratch and sleep. The doors were then flung open, 
the carpets brought out to be beaten in the square, and pieces of scenery 
were shifted about before my very eyes. All these activities were the 
enchanting preparations for an entertainment at which it was never 
absolutely certain that I should not be present. I don’t see why I 
should deny how much I hankered after every kind of entertainment 
and how ready I was for the most reprehensible transactions for the 
sake of being present at them. The very sight of the theatre put me 
into a state of excitement almost as violent as love, and as soon as it 
was announced that a play was going to be given, my whole life centred 
round that single thought. I did not say to myself that I had a right 
to this pleasure. I was still without hatred. I thought ingenuously 
that everything depended on my luck or my cunning. I ought also to 
add—on my perseverance. 

The only part of this theatre into which I could ever hope to enter 
with my muddy feet was, it goes without saying, the part which in 
France is called the “ hen-house ” or the ‘‘ Paradise ”, and in Germany 
the “‘ Olympus ”. I am ignorant of the contemptuous or ironical names 
other countries use to blaspheme that topmost gallery, beloved of the 
populace and unvisited by any sweepers. None of our town dustmen 
ever went near it. Every time one went into it, one found that to its 
heaps of filth had been added the filth of the preceding day—dried mud 
mixed with plaster fallen from the ceiling, disgusting yellow cigarette 
ends, bits of desiccated orange-peel as hard as shells, scraps of paper, 
sometimes a penny bunch of flowers, forgotten there by some young 
man’s sweetheart—all this was to be found on those benches that had 
no velvet upholstery, for the inhabitants of the “ hen-house”’ con- 
tented themselves with the barest of boards in this dirtiest of perches. 
This was the stuff each new arrival had to sweep up for himself before 
spreading on his seat a newspaper he had brought for the purpose, just 
as in summer, at the races or at the velodrome, he would unfold his 
handkerchief and spread it on the ground. There was a powerful 
stench. Above our heads in the “ Paradise ”’, were the beams and joists 
of the unceilinged roof. From this place of darkness there descended 
upon us a treacherous moisture, permeated by the smell of decomposing 
plaster, mouldering wood, and the dejections of cats and vermin. 

Why was there no velvet on the benches? Why was this 
“ hen-house ” left in such a loathsome state? I think it must have 
been for abstract reasons. 

When at last the day of the play came round—and it was always 
too long in coming—I could never be sure of being free, and my first 
manceuvres, and not the least difficult, had to be directed to getting 
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permission from my grandfather to go out. But I had to take great 
care to conceal the truth. If I had confessed that I wanted to go to 
the theatre, he would have set his face against any such attempt, and 
even if I had had the money for a ticket, he would still have refused. 
This was why I lied to him. But there was still another reason, and this 
was my extreme shyness about showing my pleasure, my irresistible 
reluctance to betraying it. After I had succeeded then in opening this 
first door, I thought that everything else was in my power. I even 
felt a kind of joy—vainglorious, perhaps, and certainly spiteful and 
sneaking—to think that nevertheless I should outwit them all and enter 
the forbidden place in spite of them. I did not hurry but walked quietly 
through the dark streets till I came to the illuminated square. 
I generally found a good many carriages which had arrived before me 
and, if the doors were not yet open, a waiting crowd. But the owners 
of the carriages were not among the crowd. They had gone in by another 
door which was only opened for them, and they were already, no doubt, 
chattering in the foyer. For I had learnt that our theatre too possessed 
its foyer, and that in our God-forsaken provinces, a kind of unaccus- 
tomedness, a too impatient desire for change and novelty nearly always 
made our fine gentlemen and grand ladies arrive long before the candles 
were lit. As for the crowd that thronged towards the doors, it was 
composed entirely of candidates for the “‘ Paradise ”»—workmen and 
women who by good luck happened to have two or.three pence in their 
pockets and had hastily bolted their supper so as to be in time to get the 
best places. A battle often started at the very doors. A special box-office 
was put up for us on the left as you went in. The top-hats took their 
tickets at another box-office safely separated from ours by a velvet 
rail and a number of theatre attendants—not to mention Pére 
Gravelotte. 

On theatre nights Pére Gravelotte was always on guard at the doors 
to check the tickets. He was dressed up in his finest toggery, with a 
municipal cap on his head, adorned with a lyre as a reminder of his 
drum. These were glorious evenings for him, and you would have 
thought he was mounting guard over a bivouac fire, facing the enemy, 
instead of at the door of a theatre. Need I say that he was incorruptible ? 
Who indeed could have thought of corrupting him? With the noted 
loyalty of the old soldier who is deaf to all but the word of command, 
he diligently forestalled the slightest infraction of orders, and from as 
far off as he could see us—prowling and penniless urchins that we were 
—he would point an outstretched finger to the polished toe of his boot. 

A vast wooden staircase, as resonant as a bell, led, between two 
green and sticky plaster walls, to the gallery. The favourites of fortune 
or daring scaled it at a run—Paradise was theirs, and the devil take 
the hindmost ! 


How often I mixed with the waiting crowd, as if everything were 
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going to happen to me as to them! I bestowed upon myself the mad 
hope that the difference wouldn’t show, and pretended that I myself 
didn’t know it. Perhaps I hoped too that one push of the crowd’s, 
a little more violent than usual, would carry me up involuntarily. 
But I very soon found out that the miracle would never take place 
without some collaboration on my part. One learns as best one can, 
and with what capabilities one possesses, to be distrustful of the gods. 


(Translated by D. S. Bussy) 


go 
THE BLIND MAN’S WARFARE 
SAGA 


By HALLDOR STEFANSSON 


Wuat DID szz know what it was to sit in the dark day and night. 

Even during the dark nights the thought is unbearable, that as the 
day breaks there is no light for those blind eyes ; and as soon as one 
wakes up in the morning it is proved to one that the night has not 
been a horrible dream, but is the dreadful truth which can never 
change, misfortune which neither prayers nor a strong will can ever 
overcome. 

It is terrible to feel the sunshine in your face and to be unable to see the 
rays. When it has warmed the eyes for a long time, some very hot and 
red spots seem to appear; but even that is only imagination, only 
warmth, not light. To hear work going on all round you and to be 
unable to do anything for yourself, simply because the eyes have gone 
blind and there is always coal black darkness. To listen to the fast 
unhesitating footsteps of people, and yourself have to feel your way 
by the stone fence you have yourself built and yet do not know any 
better than to stumble over the same stone time and again. To have to 
depend upon the people’s voices and therefore to be made fun of and 
ridiculed, with looks and signs which you cannot see. . . It is as if one 
is talking to fairies, and in one’s mind a suspicion is sown that every- 
body is lying to the blind man. 

How can she know what it is to come out first thing in the morning 
and be unable to foretell the weather, because you cannot see the 
clouds in the sky nor the waves on the ocean, and therefore cannot 
give advice if the men are going out for their fishing when the east wind 
is blowing up or be unable to tell them what brainless idiots they are 
when they laze about on shore and the bay is as smooth as a millpond ? 
Has she any idea how dreadful it is to hear them describe an unknown 
ship which sails in the bay-or a stray horse which has been roaming 
with the horses from the farm and because your eyes are blind you cannot 
comment on any of those things, although you are sure you could 
decide all those questions if only you had your sight ? 

_If he did not remember so well everything which he had seen while 
his eyes were all right, if he did not have such longing to share the life 
of the seeing people, this cross might be easier to bear. If from the time 
he was born he had never seen anything, none of these things would 
matter. He would not care how the new farmhand was getting on 
with the mowing, or how the men put the boat away when the storm 
was blowing up from the east. 
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‘To know how necessary it is for him to keep an eye on everything on 
this farm which he has built, this farm which has taken all his youth, 
his strength and work for a whole lifetime, and now to be unable to see 
as much as a glimmer of light ! 

Has she any idea how he suffers in not being able to see what she 
looks like ? How hopeless it is when he has only got her voice and the 
feeling of her hands when she pinches him, with which to make a 
picture of her in his mind. 

The first day she was on the farm he thought he would feel her face 
with his fingers to try to get a vision of her looks, not that he thought 
this feeling with one’s fingers was any good. He had once upon a time 
heard that clever and educated men that became blind got more feeling 
in their finger-tips than an ordinary person and therefore it became 
a tremendous help in their blindness, and he wanted her to think that 
he was an educated man and could see a lot through his finger-tips, 
so she had better be careful with the way she treated him. Or perhaps 
it was because he disliked her from the first day and wanted to show 
her that he was neither afraid or shy of this new mistress who could see. 
This was their first duel. 

“Well, if the blind old fool is not going to try and flirt with me,” 
said she and slapped his hands. Her voice was loud and harsh and he 
felt she despised him for it. He therefore thought she had a large nose 
and a very wide mouth. 

After this he hated her, and in trying to show his hatred, rolled his 
large yellow eyes whenever she was near. She did not like this as she 
knew that it was meant for her, and the farmhands understood what it 
was for and laughed at the old man’s funny ways. 

The hate was now mutual, and the war began between the blind 
old man and the new mistress. 

He could quite understand that his son wanted to marry, but he 
could have done it before, while his father could see and could have helped 
him choose a wife that was worthy to become a mistress on this farm which 
the old man had built up. But his son had always been a weakling and 
had put this off while the old man could see and could have had a say 
in the matter. This marriage was nothing but what his son had been 
drawn into, as it showed plainly his weakness that he only dared to sit 
and stand as his wife wished. 

That she should rule his son like this made the old man hate her all 
the more, and he became more obstinate in this warfare. He felt he was 
all alone in this war against her and he found no consolation anywhere 
in his hate for her, for she ruled the farm labourers with an iron hand. 

He tried to give his son his confidence and so to get him away from 
her, but he only found out that she made her husband tell her everything 
the old man told him and through that he lost his last possessions. 

He told his son that a few of his friends here and there owed him a 
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few shillings from the time when he had been able to sell them some- 
thing or other. He had it all written down in his pocket-book and asked 
his son to try and collect the money, so that he could use it for snuff 
and odd things which he wanted. But his son told her and she took the 
book and went and collected the money and he never had so much as a 
penny from it. He only got scolded for his meanness by her, and his 
creditors, who were his old friends and neighbours, also scolded him 
for asking for the money. 

One of them said: ‘‘ I never thought you would make me pay those 
few shillings after all those years, and as difficult as it is for me to get 
hold of them just now,—and—you who are blind.” 

Blind—yes, he had to be reminded about that, just as if he could ever 
forget it, asleep or awake. They ought to be blind, those men, only for 
one day or even for one hour, to know the sufferings. It is not the being 
unable to see the blessed light or the things and the faces of those you 
love. It is not this dreadful darkness all round you, this darkness which is 
like a damp thick black fog enveloping your soul. It is the being so 
utterly helpless, unable to use the strength you feel is in your body, 
unable to use your legs and arms freely. When you cannot do any- 
thing, the strength gradually leaves the body and you feel so helpless 
and weak, and always have to believe what you hear. The old man 
feels he is losing his sense of judgment, when he has always to depend 
on what he hears, and therefore he knows his judgment cannot be 
right, because he is blind. 

And then she took his snuff from him. 

She did not think there was any sense in his taking snuff as he only 
made himself and everything round him dirty. 

It was no use that her husband tried to take the old man’s part. She 
only took the snuff box away from him and he did not so much as see 
a snuff corn after that. 

He fumbled his way into the field behind the house and there he 
laid down and cried. But there is no use in crying when you are blind. 
You never see new hope through the tears. You only feel them rolling 
down your old wrinkled cheeks. They don’t really do any good and 
you feel inside yourself that the people might find it funny to see a 
blind man cry. 

It is so tragic that people who can see should use their strength 
against the blind, take everything away from them and will not let them 
do or have anything to make up for their blindness. They forget, though, 
that he is really the master of this home, and that they just came and 
took everything away from him. They forget that this is all his, his 
home, his possessions; but they take it all for granted as theirs, and 
look upon him as a burden which has been put on them and must be 
borne as best they can. 

After this his only consolation became the lice. 
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It sounds unbelievable to people that can see that anybody could 
find any consolation in biting lice, although he is blind and his snuff 
has been taken away from him. But that is how it was. Even if Freud 
could have explained this, or proved that this could not happen, this is 
the truth. He fished them from under his neckband with his fingers, 
put them between his teeth—and bit. There was a loud crack. He did 
not need sight for this sport. He could find them in the dark and put 
them between his teeth without any help. 

But this poor sport did not last long. She saw him do it, and he did 
not think he would have to hide this innocent sport. 

She was so thunderstruck that her voice became like a harsh whisper. 
And then she hit him once, twice, three times; how many times, 
he did not know ; but the blows came like hail everywhere on his face 
and body. “ I have never known such a filthy beast as you,” she said 
at last. And then she slapped him again and again. No matter which 
way he turned, she always got him. That was the first time he came in 
contact with her hands, so he added to his picture of her that she must 
have a very low forehead. 

That she should have found this out only made him all the more 
eager to continue his performance, so he swore under his breath and 
only did it when she was not near. All the same, he could not get 
behind her, she tiptoed into the bedroom where he sat; she used to 
walk as noiselessly as she talked so he was not prepared for her, so before 
he knew she was there she was slapping him both sides and scolding 
him as fast as her tongue would go. Still he continued this. This was 
war, he knew she disliked it so it made him even with her for the slappings 
he had had. 

But the people that can see always have the advantage of the blind 
and can always find some way out which beats them. She made up 
her mind she was going to end this filthy habit of the old man’s. 

One day she brought in a pair of scissors and cut all the hair of his 
head and his beard. A shiver went through the old man when he felt 
the cold steel go over his head and face. He did not dare move while 
this destruction was being done. He hated her twice for this shameful 
action. When it was done, she fetched a large wooden bath, tore the 
clothes off him and washed him from head to foot with disinfectant. 
He was like a baby in her strong hands, and she did not take the slightest 
notice of his feeble oppositions ; he did not even have the satisfaction of 
being unconsciously rude while she washed and rubbed him. When 
she had finished she put him to bed with clean sheets and _ let 
him stay there until the next day, when she gave him some clean 
underclothing to put on. After this cleansing, she took such care over 
him as if he were a new-born baby, and never let so much as one hair 
grow on his head again. — , 

For a long time after this the old man was silent and unhappy. His 
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hunger for the snuff grew and made him dull. His thought went from 
one thing to another, he could not keep his mind on one thing or on 
anything, and his memory started to fail. He got restless and kept on 
looking for something in his pocket which was not there and which he 
never found. He lost his appetite and this restlessness made him go 
out and fumble outside as much as possible. He felt ashamed of being 
bald like this and felt cold and naked. He knew he must look like an 
outlaw or a vagabond in the eyes of the farmhands. They had never 
bothered much about him, but now they kept out of his way. Neither 
had he any longing to speak to them. He felt like giving it all up. 

His son tried to show him kindness, as if to make up for his wife’s 
actions, but it was really only pity, which the old man answered with : 
“‘ You had better be careful and not let your wife see you speak to me. 
She might take the carving knife to your throat.” 

After this, he got more lonesome than ever and suffered more and 
more because of the want of snuff. At night, he could not sleep. He 
could not do anything to shorten the long days, he could not even knit, 
but all the same he thanked the Lord for that because she had once 
said it was a disgrace he could not do anything to help on the farm, 
he was utterly useless. He would rather suffer from lack of occupation 
than do anything to please her. 

That is how the whole summer went by. He fumbled out when the 
weather was nice and sat under the south wall, silent and unhappy, 
a poor old blind man who suffered from loneliness and want of snuff, 
and was not even allowed to bite lice because of his daughter-in-law’s 
domination. 

Sometimes one of the dogs would come up to him and lick his hands 
and face with its rough tongue. Then, he could have shed tears over 
those four-legged animals’ faithfulness, who judged by their smell and 
not by human opinion. But when the mistress called them: Freyja, 
Sdmur, and the dogs left him to follow her in and have their food, he 
cursed them for obeying her,—she, who ruled his house, and he 
knew she would always beat him in everything. 

But he still would not give in, he made up his mind to make her life 
as miserable as he possibly could. He gradually started feeling better 
after the loss of his snuff and got more used to his bald head. His 
mind began to think of some ways to annoy her. So when she was near 
and he was sure she could hear him he started to mumble old rhymes 
about “ Witches ”’, “‘ Ogresses ”’, and evil spirits. 

It would never do to scold anybody for saying an Icelandic rhyme, 
as it would make others think that one could not appreciate this very 
fine old national art. So she made out she did not hear him, and scolded 
him for the slightest thing, even if he had not done it. Then winter 
drew in, the days got short and the nights and evenings long, and the 
people on the farm could not see much more of the blessed daylight 
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than the blind old man. Then she decided to give him something to do 
to make himself useful. She made him comb the wool. She put the 
wool between the combs herself, sat on the next bed to him, and kept 
an eye on him the whole time, so that he could not spoil any of the 
precious wool. 

_But though he was dying to do something, to have something between 
his hands rather than have nothing to do but to think of his handicap 
and his loneliness in the dark, he was determined not to do anything 
to please this, his tormentor. 

The farmhands had stopped talking to him and only answered him 
with shortness when he asked them about anything he wanted to know. 
They thought it was safer to keep peace with her as she was the stronger 
of the two, in this war. They did not read the Bible any more during 
twilight, and an uncomfortable silence settled over everybody. 

The old man rubbed the combs together and rolled his large yellow 
eyes. He figured out with all the shrewdness a blind old man could 
have, how to let the wool slide to the floor, accidentally of course, and 
rub the combs empty together. 

““ Are you going to spoil the combs, you damned fool,” shrieked the 
mistress, “can you not see they are empty and you are combing with 
no wool?” 

In her fury she was accusing a blind man of not being able to see, 
accusing him of this sense which he had not. 

“No, I could not see it,” retorted the old man. The farmhands 
could not hide their smiles and amusement, and the master looked 
very uncomfortable. “ This is nothing to laugh at,” said the mistress 
and at the same time took away the combs. 

She put some more wool in the combs and gave them back to him 
with the words that he had better be careful and do the work properly. 

He rolled his eyes and there was a smile on his face. It amused him 
to think he had made the farmhands laugh at her and he was very 
pleased with himself. He was so clumsy with the combing that he 
made no progress at all, and the whole time he was mumbling to him- 
self, “ I just cannot see a thing.”’ At last the mistress gave up and took 
the combs away from him. 

The next evening she gave him some stockings to work, to make 
them shrink. 

He had lived on the previous evening’s happenings all day and was 
in a happy mood. During the midday meal he accidentally knocked 
into the mistress in the hall, and he could not help saying, “ I am sorry 
but did not see you,” although he got a slapping for it. _ 

But now it started getting unpleasant. How was he going to make 
excuses for not being able to see to rubbing the stockings? This was 
absolutely hopeless and he felt it. How could he continue to fight 
against this woman who had all the tools in her hands and knew exactly 
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how to use them? In his desperation he got out his pocket knife and cut 
a large hole in one of the stockings. She jumped up and tore the wet 
stockings away from him and then let them fly round his head, until 
he rolled on the bed, screaming with pain. 

“That is nice treatment on an old man,”’ said one of the maids, but 
the master walked out silently. 

The mistress sat down again on the bed, pale and shaking from 
exhaustion and fury. She spun as if it meant life or death. Everybody 
was glad when it was bedtime. 

Then came Christmas and the raisins. 

The raisins in the Christmas rice-pudding gave the old man a new 
idea of how to annoy her again. He collected all the stones and put them 
in his waistcoat pocket, where they dried and became quite ae 
A few days after Christmas they were all having dinner and the old 
man sat on his bed. The mistress thought she heard a crack which 
she had heard before, so she looked over to where the old man was 
sitting. Sure enough, he was biting something between his teeth. 
She at once jumped at him: “ Have you again started this filthy habit, 
you dirty beast ? How you get hold of bloody lice I can’t understand ! 
Have I not tried to keep you clean? ”’ Then she slapped him, but he 
took the slaps this time, and when she had finished he said as innocently 
as he could: “It is only raisin stones, cannot you see that?”’, at the 
same time pushing the remains of the pips on to his lip. The people 
had to hold on to themselves, so as not to burst out laughing, but the 
mistress stood helplessly in front of the old man, unable to understand 
his shrewdness. 

While the stones lasted he played this trick time and again, always 
taking care there was plenty of people around. But when they were 
finished, he got lost again and the dark closed deeper around him. 

This darkness which was like a closed door, that would never open 
again. You sit behind closed doors and can hear life flowing by, hear its 
happiness, know of its beauty and feel no sympathy from it towards 
those who are shut in this awful dark blindness. In this everlasting 
darkness hatred and jealousy are born; but both are so useless and 
aimless that out of them rises melancholy and unbelievable self-pity, 
which no man that can see will ever understand. Everlasting com- 
parisons and wishes that he had rather lost his hearing, his speech, 
an arm or leg, anything but his sight; blindness, helplessness ; and 
the wishes end with a prayer that he be dead; and then the prayer 
changes to plans about ending his life. But all these thoughts are 
useless, when you are blind you are a useless individual that cannot 
even see to end your own life. Anyway those thoughts only make him 
suffer more. 

The war between him and his daughter-in-law continued. There 
were no big battles. The enemies became nerve-wracked in waiting 
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for each other to make the next move, but neither did anything but 
wait. This, of course, showed plainly on the mistress as she was now 
pregnant. Her excited temper could not stand the nearness of the blind 
foe any more. Day and night it tormented her to know he was so near, 
and at last she found she could not endure him any longer. She decided 
to send him to a near-by farm, at any rate for the time being or until the 
child was born, and of course she was ready to pay for his board. 

When she told her husband, she was surprised to find him very much 
against this plan, and when he said his father would never be moved 
from his own home and placed as a paying guest at one of his old 
friends’ farms, certainly not by his own will, it only made her more 
determined to get the old man away. With her strong will she made her 
husband get the old man on false pretences to the farm where she had 
found a place for him. 

When the old man got to know that he was not going home for 
some time, he went raving mad. He broke everything he got hold of, 
rolled his big yellow eyes and frightened the wife and the children 
so that they did not dare go near the house. He ended up by threatening 
the farmer that he would kill them all during the night. The farmer 
saw only one way out, so he put the old man on a horse and took him 
back home again. The mistress met them in the courtyard with such 
a string of words that the farmer took to his heels as fast as he could, 
leaving the old man sitting on his horse. No more attempts were made 
to send the old man away again. 

Now the enemy had shown her head above the trenches, there was 
nothing for him but to charge against her. And he got his chance. 
One of the farm-hands was leaving the farm for good and as he was 
not likely to meet the mistress again he was willing to take a message 
to the parish overseer, to come immediately and see the old man, 
as it was a case of performing his duty. 

The parish overseer came at once, it was not often he was called 
out for official duty, and he looked upon his office as a serious thing 
which must be attended to at once and, of course, he had to look after 
his position in the parish. 

he old man demanded nothing more nor less than that all his 
possessions be taken and sold at an auction straightaway ; also that 
his share in the boat and the farm be put up for sale, as it was in his 
name. ‘“ For the money I get I ought to be able to live comfortably 
with some human beings, buy myself snuff now and again, and when 
all the money is gone the parish can take care of me. And I am having 
my say in whom the farm is sold to, as the buyer is not to be related 
to the mistress here in any way.” 

Well, this was a real air attack. 

By the sale all that his son had would go to the wind. He had, of 
course, had use of all the old man’s implements and tools and the old 
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brown mare. He would also no longer be ground-owner and the parish 
would make him help his father as long as they could but that could 
not be for long. As far as the old man could see the parish would have 
to help his son and his wife when everything was gone and she would 
not like to accept parish relief. ; : 

The parish overseer, who also was a member of the parish council, 
was not very pleased with the old man’s decision. Of course, the whole 
lot of them would end up on the parish, and some lazy swine from 
one of the other parishes would come, pinch the farm for very little 
money, pay no rates or taxes and meet no liabilities and, of course, 
as usual the parish and the members of the council would have to 
suffer. 

The parish overseer was very much in favour of the League of 
Nations and did most certainly want to keep peace and prevent war, 
but, of course, he had his duty to perform. The Peace Conference 
was set, and was on until far into the night, began again the next morning, 
and in the evening they had an Armistice. Before the following morning 
the Peace Pact was signed. 

In few words this is how it ran: The blind man would not sell 
the farm, for the time being—that, he insisted on being put in the 
pact—his son was to have use of his possessions, alive and dead, without 
payment, as before. He himself was to have as much snuff as he wanted 
(and a boy was sent down to the village straightaway to get some and 
with instructions not to stop anywhere on the way). His son’s wife was 
to stop all unnecessary cleaning on him and he need not wash nor change 
clothes except when he himself wished. 

When the boy brought the tobacco from the village, the old man 
started to cut it immediately. But the mistress went straight to bed 
and pulled the cover over-head although it was noon. 

It is a proved thing that Peace Pacts never make both sides contented 
and sometimes neither side. Although peace is kept, the hatred still 
lives and the wish to revenge is born in the one that has not gained by 
the pact : but the fear for that revenge is born in the other. Therefore 
peace ought never to be made. You can also say that war ought never 
to be started, and that can only be done by everybody working together 
and for the same ideal. 

The old man enjoyed his victory and he used a lot of snuff. In the 
presence of the mistress he took his snuff loudly and made this per- 
formance as noisy as he possibly could. 

The mistress’s attitude towards her father-in-law changed from 
bullying domination to utter indifference and silence. To her husband 
she showed very little affection. 

One day the blind old man became a grandfather and by that a 
new chapter starts in this warfare story. 

This unbelievable and helpless baby-cry brought something back 
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to life which had been dead inside the old man, something which 
had for a long time been buried far in there, something he had tried 
to kill, Never had any voice spoken to him in this language which he 
understood as well as this baby-cry. He felt that this little human 
being had something in common with him, he was also helpless. In 
the dark blindness of his eyes he listened in deep silence to its voice. 

The more he heard the voice of this little grandson of his, the more 
he was drawn to him and the more he felt how alike they were. Then, 
one day when he knew he was alone in the bedroom with the baby, 
he fumbled his way to the cot and let his finger-tips run over the baby’s 
face and head. The pure and innocent baby skin sent a hot current 
through to his heart and woke more strength in the body, which made 
him feel as if the Lord himself had touched him. 

But these glorious moments did not last long. He heard a loud 
shriek and felt the mistress jump at him. She had only one thought ; 
that the old man was going to strangle the baby. As she was going 
to give him a much deserved scolding and punishment she looked into 
his face. Although his eyes were blind, and the expression was dead 
in them, his face showed such godly holiness and peace, that the words 
froze on her tongue and the only thing she could find to say was: 
“You must not put snuff on the baby,” and at the same time she 
wiped the baby’s face. ‘There was a long silence and the mistress 
took a very long time over putting the baby straight again. : 

Then the blind old man very shamefaced and clumsily put out his 
hand with the snuff-box, and in an unrecognizable voice said: “ I will 
never take snuff again, if only I may sit with him.” 


(Translated by Aslaug Foss Poulton) 
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NIGHT IN A STABLE 
By HSIAO HUNG 


WHEN HE saw the string of brass bells round the neck of the horse 
his old eyes became dimmed and he could not make out that the man 
on horseback was the companion of his youth... . 


Feng Shan—ten years ago he had been admitted by all to be the best 
hand at hunting, but now he could do nothing but sit in the stable and 
carefully skin hares. Deer and foxes were game rarely found now, so 
there were only hares passing through his hands. Occasionally he would 
put down his knife and say to those sitting by his side : 

“Such shooting! How can they be called hunters ’ To shoot at 
the fattest spot—can this be called hunting? For shame! To shoot 
at the hip of the hare. . . . Those who know their business shoot at 
the legs of hares. Young Lao-san was really, really the master hunter. 
Hit them without even a blood-stain showing. This easy way of 
shooting . . .” 

Whenever he spoke of Young Lao-san, he could not help stopping for 
a while. Then he would say : 

‘“‘T myself almost made up my mind to go with him! But even the 
best of marksmen are afraid of being caught. In the year that Young 
Lao-san ran away to become a bandit I was only twenty-three. It was 
only a hair’s breadth that decided my not going with him, I assure you. 
But for Fifth Master I should not be in my present condition. Many 
times I planned to join. But Fifth Master’s advice always prevailed : 
‘It’s better to remain a farm-hand even if the wages are low. If you 
become a bandit you cannot escape being caught and executed in the 
end.’ But for Fifth Master I’m afraid I should long ago have been 
done for. Ah, yes! Among the companions of my youth I’m afraid 
that only Fifth Master and I are still alive. At that time he worked 
a brewery . . . it has been more than forty years since I last saw him— 
that old friend. We had been together from our very childhood. . . .” 

The more he spoke, the feebler his voice would become. Then 
Feng Shan would turn against his work impatiently. Cursing the hare 
in his hand, he would throw it aside defiantly, take a stool with him and 
go outdoors to smoke his pipe. 

The snow might be falling heavily and nothing could be seen, but 
Feng Shan would still sit out there—one hand alternatively warming 
in his long felt-boots, while the other held his pipe. An old man driving 
a cart loaded with logs might say in passing : 

“Uncle Feng, in the icy weather, don’t you see that you have frost 
on your beard out here ? ”. 

Feng Shan was very tall and had broad shoulders. When he stood 
up, his head almost touched the eaves. 
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When he returned to the stable, he would sit again at his usual 
place. On his left was a bench on which skinned hares were ranged. On 
the pegs on the wall at his right, rows of furs hung. As he resumed work 
he would say nothing, but continue until evening when he lay down 
heavily on his muddy bed. If someone should ask him on such a night 
if he wanted a little wine, he would shake his head, not disposed to 
utter an emphatic “No”. And as he shook his head his teeth would 
tighten in his mouth. 

Before the cocks crowed, the hunting dogs were always in the wilder- 
ness, with their neck-bells ringing crisply in the frosty morning. The 
sound became more and more distant, as if it were coming from across 
villages, then from across forests, and then from across hills. Feng Shan 
would tug at his beard and, raising his head a little from the pillow, 
listen to the sound. 

“They have gone halfali. . . .” 

After he had lighted his pipe the sound could still be heard. 

“Yea . . . they have passed the Hsu Village. Yea, maybe they are 
staying at the ford of the White River. Yea... Yea... the White 

Wet a 

He would be trembling then—and draw his hands back into the bed- 
clothes, the pipe left carelessly lying beside his pillow, smoke and small 
sparks still issuing from it. Not having been cleaned for many days, 
the pipe would be hissing a melody. When Feng Shan smoked it with 
force, it would make a sound like the cooing of the pigeons on the ridge 
of the roof. 

If he awoke when they were ready to start for the hunting, he would 

say: 
% No hurry. Don’t forget to take dry cakes with you. Men can sustain 
hunger for a while, but the dogs cannot. When hungry, they will insist 
upon food at any time—not caring whether they get the partridges or 
the hares. Even when a man’s belly is empty, he has the perspiration 
of weakness all over his body. After running a few paces too many, 
the dogs will not be able to sustain themselves—they will not be able 
to escape from the wolves. . . .” 

If, when he awoke, he could see only the felt-boots left behind aH 
the hunting party and could not even hear the bells, he felt lonely indeed, 
as if he had been deserted. What thoughts then passed in Feng Shan’s 
mind ? Thoughts of far-away places—mountains, rivers, forests .. . 
firing of guns from ambush . . . Young Lao-san and the many other 
companions of his youth who did not live long enough to become old 
hare-skinners in a stable. 

‘Only Fifth Master is alive of them all . . . to see him again. . . 
I have never seen him once these forty years. We should not be able 
to recognise each other at all... .” 


He would then tug at his beard unconsciously, wipe the tip of his nose, 
H 
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then his eyes. The pipe accompanying his reverie would threaten to 
discontinue its hissing song from time to time, as his lower lip softened 
like cotton and his white beard trembled on the edge of the bedclothes— 
before he wiped his eyes. 

That morning in April, Feng Shan, in pushing open the door of the 
stable, knocked down with his head some icicles hanging from the 
eaves. He saw that none of the hunting dogs were chained, but were 
running about freely on the plain in front of the farmhouse, and that 
the children were Clete there boisterously. He ran toward the plain, 
slipshod in his indoor felt-boots. He wanted to ask the boys if the report 
were true that Fifth Master would come, or whether the stable boy was 
telling a lie. 

The White River lay before him. As he crossed it excitedly, he 
was many times threatened with falling on his knees. The glistening, 
cracking, broken masses of ice were treacherous for an old hare-skinner. 

Coming to the plain, he picked at random one of the boys with a 
queue. They were playing at throwing coppers on the ground. 

“Ts Fifth Master coming here ? When ? Is not the stable-boy telling 
alegre 

“‘See what you have done, Old Uncle Feng! You trampled my 
boundaries !”” A young girl pushed him aside, and hopping with one 
leg, ran to pick up her copper. 

““Go home and ask your mother if and when Fifth Master is to 
come. Your father is a cart-driver. He always takes the road to Pei- 
huang. He is sure to know.” 

As he returned from the plain, he could not help looking to the 
north now and then. He saw range after range of hills. Beyond the 
hills he could not see anything. Even if there had been no hills, his 
old eyes would not have been able to see any farther. But he could 
imagine very well indeed the road leading to Pei-huang, though it had 
been many years, scores of years, since he parted with Fifth Master, 
and he had not since then been to Pei-huang. ... With the “ four- 
flapped cap ” in his hand, his knees always bending forward treacher- 
ously, he re-crossed the White River, the ice groaning under his feet. 

One windy afternoon, Feng Shan was watching the orange sky. The 
stable-boy, leading several horses, saw him under the eaves. 

“Don’t you believe it even yet? Go to the farmhouse and ask. 
If our Fifth Master doesn’t arrive at noon to-morrow he will surely 
come at supper-time.” The boy waved his right hand gaily. This 
audacious gesture from the rider on his precarious perch, made Feng 
Shan feel that something was breaking in his heart. Young Lao-san 
had been like that—riding off carelessly and gaily, never to return. . . . 

“You little liar, are you not deceiving me? You little devil! I cannot 
always be sure of what you say.” Feng Shan went toward the gate, 
still mumbling: ‘“‘ You mischievous boy, a young liar... . How 
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can Fifth Master come? He is an old man of sixty . . . it’s not 
easy for him to be out. . . .”” He looked back and saw that the stable 
boy was cantering away without turning his head. 

Then Feng Shan himself began to run: “Can it be true? Will 
he come to-morrow ?” The harder he tried to run, the more forcefully 
the wind checked the movement of his old knees. 

The first one he asked was the Young Master, who said: “‘ Yes, 
he will come.” 

He then went to ask the old man whose business it was to clean the 
house of dirt and rubbish. He received the same answer. 

Feng Shan was still sceptical: ‘‘ They are making fun of me,” he 
thought. Then he went to ask the plow-driver : 

“Shantung! Li! I say!... Is the Fifth Master coming? Can 
it be true ? Did you hear our Old Mistress say so ? ” 

“I, Shantung, don’t know that.”’ He was sweeping the dust of rotten 
Zee from his plow with a big, broad broom, setting it flying into 
the air. 

Feng Shan thought to himself: ‘‘ Maybe the plow-driver is going 
to town.” He left him, however, without asking. He meant to ask the 
crowd of men who were watering their horses at the well, but while 
he walked toward them, he heard the cook Feng calling to him from 
somewhere : 

“Old Feng Shan, Old Feng! Your ooo-ld friend will come 
to-mo-rrorrow |” 

Feng Shan turned back and came out from the herd of horses, which 
he thought seemed also to be checking his way. 

“Then it is true, Cook Feng? Has the messenger come ?”’ 

“Yes, he’s taking lunch in the hall.” 

Feng Shan lingered at the door of the kitchen, his pipe in his tobacco- 
bag. He offered the cook a smoke, for the cook’s overgrown moustache 
looked grave indeed. It could not be hiding a smile. 

“ This is an honest man, not making fun for no good reason. . . . 
Feng Shan struck a match, then another. 

A casement on the kitchen wall fell with a crash; then they went 
into the kitchen, seating themselves on the stool by the wall. As he 
was beginning to ask Cook Feng whether Fifth Master were going to 
spend the night on the east or the west side of the river, he heard someone 
calling from the door of the hall. 

“‘ Cook Feng, come and warm the wine,” the voice said. 


* * * 


” 


Feng Shan tried to stand in front of the children so that they could 


1 This nickname derives from the fact that the plow-driver emigrated to Manchuria from 
Shantung Province. Farmers from all parts of China go to the Manchurian frontier lands. 
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not see that his beard quivered. He kept raising his right hand to his 
eyebrow, as if looking at the distance. 

It was noon. The women and children of the Master’s house were 
all standing on a mound, below which the road ran. Once a carriage 
or a horse had turned down the pass of the hill beyond, it arrived at the 
foot of the mound within half a li’s walking. They were all watching 
the shining road at the pass. Feng Shan himself looked now at the 
pass and then at the sun, wiping the tears that flowed—because of the 
sun, of course. When the sun neared the top of the hill, it reddened and 
became larger, until it lay on the head of the hill like a large bowl. 
Whenever Feng Shan looked up, he held one end of his waist-cloth 
to his eyes. The children said : 

“‘ Old Feng is crying! See, he is crying... . 

He hastened to let down his waist-cloth to show them that he was 
not weeping, but only that his eyes had become dimmed. 

Two carriages and a riding horse appeared at the hill pass. 

“He is coming! . . . a black riding horse. . . .” 

** So he is. Was it not two carriages that went to meet him ? ” 

S Yes 5ves., 

Some of the children ran along the road to meet the coming party. 
Feng Shan’s white beard glistened in the sunlight as if it were mixed 
with silver threads. He supported himself on the shoulders of the 
children, as if trying to heighten his stature. 

“Where are they now? Where .. .?” someone asked. 

“Past the bridge at the Taiping Valley.” 

“No, isn’t there a row of shrubbery? Isn’t Ching-chia Mound 
behind the shrubbery ? Ching-chia Mound is on this side of the bridge.” 

“It takes less than the time of smoking two full pipes of tobacco to 
come from Ching-chia Mound.” 

One could see that the man riding the black horse had an earthen- 
brown hood on his head and that the horse was moving ahead of the 
party. The ringing of the bells on the horse’s neck could soon be heard. 
Feng Shan held up both his hands to shelter his eyes. . . . 

When he saw the string of brass bells around the neck of the horse 
his old eyes became dimmed and he could not make out that the man 
on horseback was the companion of his youth. 


”» 


He took one step, and then another. Then he went down from the 
Mound. He walked over and took hold of the bridle of the horse, 
mumbling, “‘ My master... .” Then he said nothing more. 

Holding each others’ hands, Feng Shan and the children accom- 
panied Fifth Master into the hall. During the feasting, he seated 
himself opposite Fifth Master. They talked of the probable date of 
the death of Young Lao-san . . . and of Chang Kuo-kuang and the 
others who died that way . . . of all the companions of their youth. 
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When he became a little drunk, Feng Shan meant to tell Fifth Master 
how in a certain year he had got himself into the favour of a widow. 
Seeing that the women and children were standing about, however, 
he decided to forgo this. . . . 

On the evening that Fifth Master went away to Pei-huang, Feng 
Shan seemed to remember only the red saddle, the earthen-brown 
hood. The man did not seem real. 

Though the wind was howling wildly in the field that night, the smell 
peculiar to the stable was still there. Yet Feng Shan seemed to have 
lost himself when hunting in the wilderness in his youth. And Young 
Lao-san seemed very real. ... Young Lao-san, the bandit, who 
did not live to become an old hare-skinner. . . . 

When the stable boy came to feed the horses, he shouted to him - 

“* Warm two cups of wine for old Feng ! ” 


(Translated by Chia Wu and Nym Wales.) 
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ONE MAN IN HIS TIME 
By NORAH HOULT 


THE SOUND OF the approaching train brings me out of the waiting- 
room on to the open platform. The rain is coming down heavily, and 
I tuck in my head as I look along the line of carriages. At one of the 
windows Mr. Fitzgerald-Waters’ face appears, and I run quickly 
towards his carriage. As I answer his greetings, I realize that this 
is a first-class carriage, and that I have bought a third-class ticket. 
I should have connected him with first-class carriages, I think, as 
my glance goes from his formal though unnoticeable clothes down to 
his spats, and then along the seat which contains both the dignified 
Sunday papers. As he helps me off with my mackintosh a faintly 
scented odour reaches my nostrils—soap, shaving cream, talcum 
powder ? I sit down removing my hat and feeling my hair, wet with 
rain. 

His smooth deliberate voice compliments me on my courage in 
venturing out. He draws up the window. I am lulled by that voice 
which is now congratulating himself on having started just in time 
to escape the downpour. He gives me assurance against any future 
discomfort. The hotel at which we will take luncheon adjoins the 
station. At two-thirty the taxi which will take us to the sanatorium 
will be outside. We will be given tea at the hospital . . . they serve 
it quite daintily to special visitors. . . . 

I feel that the rain is a far-off thing. Soothed, protected, complaisant, 
taking unto myself the grateful bearing of the escorted, I ask : 

“ How is your brother ? ” 

“ Better, much better. He recovered marvellously from the last 
hemorrhage, marvellously.” 

“ Tam so glad.” 

Perhaps his brother is not dying as they had told me. Not, at least, 
for a long while. But a shade has passed over his face as if a blind 
has been drawn. As I listen to what he is saying about his sick brother, 
I sit more stiffly as in the presence of serious things. Once more I hear 
the patter of rain outside. A pause. Change the subject. I hear my 
voice saying : 

““ By the way, I got a third-class ticket, I’m afraid.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter ; it won’t matter. The ticket collector has been. 
He won’t come again before we get out.” 

A strict social conscience would decree that the difference shall 
be paid at the station. In spite of his spats he has no objection to 
cheating the railway company. 


Against my blankness he murmurs, “It is only a matter of a few 
coppers, but .. .” 
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He shrugs his shoulders, and speaks of another matter. If at the 
station I take out my own bag and pay the difference, I shall be 
administering a rebuke, creating an embarrassment; he would have 
to pay. I reply with animation, tacitly agreeing to shelve the point of 
third-class versus first-class. 

_ I pass through the barrier first. The collector takes my ticket 
indifferently ; his head is turned in respectful recognition towards 
Mr. Fitzgerald-Waters. 

““ Nasty morning, Sir.” 

“ Shocking, shocking.” 

Speaking querulously, rapidly, as if half to himself and half to one 
who is not his social equal. He is putting up his umbrella, holding it 
half over me. 

“You didn’t bring an umbrella ? ” 

There seems a note of criticism in his voice. 

He I haven’t got such a thing. Not for years. You see, I lost so many 
that weer aa 

My voice falters and stops before the veneer of a half-listening 
disapprobation. Once inside the big almost deserted hotel with its 
waiting-for-Sunday-dinner atmosphere, we escape from each other, 
released by a murmur about washing hands. I linger before the mirror 
in the ladies’ cloakroom, wondering if it has been a mistake to come. 
My interior self is dull, inclining its head neither way. 

Waiting for the announcement that lunch is served, we sip sherry 
before a blazing fire. Warmed, stimulated, remarks broaden into 
conversation. We discuss mutual acquaintances; sometimes I find 
myself in agreement with his diagnosis, I incline to think he is intelli- 
gent. When we differ in one instance, he congratulates me approvingly 
on my loyalty. : ; 

We go into the dining-room. The soup comes quickly and is good 
and hot. Laying down my spoon and inwardly as well as outwardly 
approving his choice of wine, I turn the conversation towards the 
shifting value of pictures, for he has the reputation of being a 
connoisseur. I listen with deference to his views. 

Without warning out of the calm breaks the squall. The roast 
beef with its accompaniment of horse-radish sauce on the same plate 
appears before us. Looking up from my plate I see he is frowning. 

“* Waiter |” 

eeY esp oite. ; 

Back comes the waiter, his face sharing the alacrity of his movements. 

“ What is this, tell me? ” 

“‘ Horse-radish sauce, Sir.” 

“ Take it away.” 

** Don’t you like it, Sir? ” ego 

“‘ Would I say ‘ take it away ’ if I liked it ? ” 
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The voice has a sudden note of savagery in it. I see the waiter flush 
as he removes the plate. Someone at the next table turns to stare. 

I look down feeling anger stirring, creeping in a hot wave of distaste 
up my spine. ; ; Ame: 

“Do you like that stuff ? It will spoil your palate for the wine. 

“ Tt’s all right, thanks.” 

My voice sounds flat, remote. I help myself to salt. Anger must 
be stopped from going to my head and betraying itself. He is my host. 
But never never can I like anyone who bullies a waiter or anyone in an 
inferior position. Sympathy, willingness, met by a snub, an over- 
heard snub. An offence against life. I drink some wine so that my 
expostulation shall be heard only by myself. 

‘Talking of Rembrandt, there is a very curious story which you 
may not have heard... .” 

I listen attentively. The stream is running again. 

The waiter comes to say that the taxi has arrived, but we linger 
over our coffee. Mr. Fitzgerald-Waters takes out a cigar. 

“Tt is a mistake I always find, to move immediately after eating,” 
he informs me. 

As the cab runs gently, smoothly over the wet country roads, I 
see his head tilt forward on his chest. He looks up, but I am staring 
out of the window, and do not break the silence. Now his eyes are 
closed. He is asleep. 

What is he now? A middle-aged man having a snooze after his 
Sunday dinner. I see he is inclined to be corpulent. Like all those 
who are off their guard there is something pathetic about him. I 
remember one of his remarks : 

““T preserve my vitality and something of my youth, I believe, 
by staying in bed all day on Saturday. I do nothing, absolutely 
nothing. .. .” 

Accustoming himself somewhat, maybe, to the long sleep of the 
tomb ? I avert my eyes. Since he is asleep I must not consider his 
unwarranted rebuke to the waiter. I remind myself that he goes to 
see his sick brother every Sunday. Wet or fine he never misses. I 
remember that he has given me a good lunch. I feel a little sleepy 
myself as I watch the trees and fields going past. It has stopped raining, 
but the sky is grey. 

He awakes, rouses himself, and looks out of the window. ‘“ We are 
nearly there,” he says, and starts to collect parcels and papers, showing 
me the things he has brought his brother with a simplicity that moves 
my heart. 

Now we sit in a little bedroom with its glass doors open to the hills. 
I know the man in the bed is dying, though he talks loudly and tells 
us of the weight he has put on during the week. He knows he is dying, 
but his eyes carry the knowledge as a dark stress, and he turns away 
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from the realisation, and swallows reassurance when I tell him that 
I had expected to find an invalid but he does not look at all like that. 
He goes on talking to me, about wireless programmes ; he is full of 
criticism, full of ideas. He does lots of crossword puzzles. He is showing 
off to me, showing off his vitality... . 

Mr. Fitzgerald-Waters is suddenly a different, very quiet person. 
A nurse comes in, and he stands up and speaks to her with deference. 
He sits back again almost crouchingly on his chair and watches the 
dying man. I realise that he loves his brother. Now I listen, half 
listen, to them talking business, and think as I look out at the hills, 
death is walking up and down, stalking round this sanatorium, so 
that life has turned into a dream in defence. To myself I feel unreal. 
A thickness comes over my head ; and my lips smile stiffly. 

I am glad to be inside the cab going away from the hospital. The 
sky is pale blue now, and the washed countryside smells sweetly. 
I warmly agree with what my companion is saying. 

“Yes, he is wonderful. All that vitality ! That interest in things ! ” 
(If a man who won a prize in a competition dies before they pay, 
will his wife and family get the money ?) 

“Sometimes I think ... perhaps, perhaps he will recover yet. 
It’s a good sign his putting on weight.” 

“Perhaps he will. He certainly looks well.” (He won’t. I saw 
death in his eyes and glancing on his cheek-bones.) 

““ He’s always had a wonderful constitution, wonderful.” 

“ T can see you are very fond of him,” I say suddenly, looking towards 
him with pleasure at the thought. 

““T am, of course. Yes.” He is slightly surprised. He adds, ‘‘ He 
is very fond of me, too. Very fond of me.” ~ 

Why is he defensive ? Why does he grudge giving without receiving ? 

“Yes, of course.” 

We change the conversation. We talk about books. He tells me 
that the only novels which matter now are the proletarian novels. 
I find he is ardent for Communism, for the Brotherhood of Man ; 
when he mentions Russia, the familiar deep note of one who is talking of 
exalted matters comes into his voice. I find myself argumentative, 
then unresponsive. 

He says in a complaining voice, “You are young; you should 
take more interest in economics. After all, when we look at the terrible 
state of the world to-day, there is surely nothing else that compares 
in importance to finding a remedy. . . .” 

I feel ashamed, discomfited. I defend myself. ; 

“When I was young I used to. . . I believed, I still do, in the 
Douglas Scheme, in Social Credit . . .” 

“That won’t work. Listen .. .” : 

I listen. I find I have forgotten the answers to what he is saying. 
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He quotes me facts and figures, figures and facts. I bow my head 
before my inferiority. Yes, I should know more. I steal a glance outside. 
The trees stand bare and beautiful against the coming dusk: the 
countryside stretches away like a benison of peace. 

‘“‘T must send you that book ; it is really remarkable.” 

“Thank you very much. I should like to read it.” I don’t want 
to read it. But he is kind. Kind and enthusiastic. He likes many 
things : Soviet Russia, good food, his poor brother. . . . 

The taxi stops. We get out. Mr. Fitzgerald-Waters pays the driver. 
I see by the man’s face, resigned and polite, that he is getting his due, 
no more, no less. 

Now it is my turn to say “‘ good-bye.”’ His train is waiting. It does 
not stop at my station. I must wait for the slower one. 

“* And thank you so much for bringing me.” 

“It has been very pleasant.” 

He bows in a very courtly way as he gets into his first-class carriage. 
I stand watching the train move out. I ask myself if I like him. I do 
not find any answer. He is so many different things. He confuses me. 
One impression overlies another impression. It is not easy, I think, 
disheartened, to think or say anything about people at all, to know 
whether one likes or dislikes. I feel tired and a little depressed as I get 
into my train. 


III 


THE HANGING OF THE MOUSE 
By ELIZABETH BISHOP 


EARLY, EARLY IN the morning, even before five o’clock, the mouse was 
brought out, but already there were large crowds. Some of the animals 
had not gone to bed the night before, but had stayed up later and later ; 
at first because of a vague feeling of celebration, and then, after deciding 
several times that they might as well wander about the town for an hour 
more, to conclude the night by arriving at the square in time for the 
hanging became only sensible. These animals hiccupped a little and had 
an air of cynical lassitude. Those who had got up out of bed to come also 
appeared weary and silent, but not so bored. 

The mouse was led in by two enormous brown beetles in the traditional 
picturesque armour of an earlier day. They came on to the square 
through the small black door and marched between the lines of soldiers 
standing at attention : straight ahead, to the right, around two sides of 
the hollow square, to the left, and out into the middle where the gallows 
stood. Before each turn the beetle on the right glanced quickly at the 
beetle on the left ; their traditional long, long antenne swerved sharply 
in the direction they were to turn and they did it to perfection. The 
mouse, of course, who had had no military training and who, at the 
moment, was crying so hard he could scarcely see where he was going, 
rather spoiled the precision and snap of the beetles. At each corner he 
fell slightly forward, and when he was jerked in the right direction his 
feet became tangled together. The beetles, however, without even 
looking at him, each time would lift him quickly into the air for a second 
until his feet were untangled. 

At that hour in the morning the mouse’s gray clothes were almost 
indistinguishable from the light. But his whimpering could be heard, 
and the end of his nose was rose-red from crying so much. The crowd 
of small animals tipped back their heads and sniffed with pleasure. 

A raccoon, wearing the traditional black mask, was the executioner. 
He was very fastidious and did everything just so. One of his young sons, 
also wearing a black mask, waited on him with a small basin and a 
pitcher of water. First he washed his hands and rinsed them carefully ; 
then he washed the rope and rinsed it. At the last minute he again 
washed his hands and drew on a pair of elegant black kid gloves. 

A large praying mantis was in charge of the religious end of the 
ceremonies. He hurried up on the staging after the mouse and his 
escorts, but once there a fit of nerves seemed to seize him. He glided 
to the left a few steps, to the right a few steps, lifted his arms gracefully, 
but could not seem to begin ; and it was quite apparent that he would 
have liked nothing better than to have jumped quickly down and left 
the whole affair. When his arms were stretched to heaven his large eyes 
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flashed towards the crowd, and when he looked up, his body was twitch- 
ing and he moved about in a really pathetic way. He seemed to feel ill 
at ease with the low characters around him: the beetles, the hangmen, 
and the criminal mouse. At last he made a great effort to pull himself 
together and, approaching the mouse, said a few words in a high, incom- 
prehensible voice. The mouse jumped from nervousness, and cried 
harder than ever. 

At this point the spectators would all undoubtedly have burst out 
laughing, but just then the King’s messenger appeared on the balcony 
above the small black door the mouse and his guards had lately come 
through. He was a very large, overweight bull-frog, also dressed in the 
traditional costume and carrying the traditional long scroll that dragged 
for several feet on the ground and had the.real speech, on a little slip of 
paper, pasted inside it. The scroll and the white plume on his hat 
made him look comically like something in a nursery tale, but his voice 
was impressive enough to awe the crowd into polite attention. It was a 
deep bass: “‘ Glug! Glug! Berrr-up!’’ No one could understand a 
word of the mouse’s death sentence. 

With the help of some pushes and pinches from the beetles, the 
executioner got the mouse into position. The rope was tied exquisitely 
behind one of his little round ears. The mouse raised a hand and wiped 
his nose with it, and most of the crowd interpreted this gesture as a 
farewell wave and spoke of it for weeks afterwards. The hangman’s 
young son, at a signal from his father, sprang the trap. 

““ Squee-eek ! Squee-eek !”’ went the mouse. 

His whiskers rowed hopelessly round and round in the air a few times 
and his feet flew up and curled into little balls like young fern-plants. 

The praying mantis, with an hysterical fling of his long limbs, had 
disappeared in the crowd. It was all so touching that a cat, who had 
brought her child in her mouth, shed several large tears. They rolled 
down on to the child’s back and he began to squirm and shriek, so that 
the mother thought that the sight of the hanging had perhaps been too 
much for him, but an excellent moral lesson, nevertheless. 
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A NIGHT OUT 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


THE Moruer was dying. The children did not know it, but it was 
there, in their feeling. The whole house was full of it. Its four rooms 
were so small that it was impossible for them to get away from the 
fact of their mother dying. Tom Mackle knew the inevitability of 
death when he looked at her face in the morning, but he went to work 
just the same. All day hoeing the sullen rows of turnips he rejected the 
knowledge. It was not, could not be, the emotion of personal loss 
that overwhelmed him, but the blank weight of the future into which 
he dare not look, a future with the four children on his hands, the 
empty crumbling cottage on the edge of the hill, lost up a lane that had 
no ending but petered out like a wisp of train smoke in a stony field. 
Tom Mackle was a lonely taciturn man. He lived so far from his 
fellows that he had forgotten the knack of communication. His job 
was so occasional and so precarious that he had no natural mates. 
In a dull unformulated way he and men and the weather and the 
flinty soil were at odds. He fought on in a dumb zestless obstinacy. 
His satisfactions were so small and so habitual that they were never 
things consciously desired, but things which recurred, mechanical 
reactions, like the straightening of the back and scratching of the 
stubbly scalp at intervals along the turnip rows. In the morning he 
knew that his wife would probably be dead before evening, but his 
dumbness came up like a wall against the future, and he put a cup of 
tea which she never saw beside the bed, and went out to work. 

In the evening he climbed the pale rutty lane with a quart bottle 
of beer heavy in each pocket of his jacket. He walked with a heavy 
shuffling trudge, his feet swinging like dull mechanical hammers, and 
his small eyes blinked at the stones. At the corner of the copse the lane 
took a turn more directly up hill. A few pigeons were already beginning 
to return into the tops of the larches from the fields where they had been 
picking. Behind him stretched out the whole shallow valley, hazy with 
early evening. Its fields were wide and level and lay in alternating 
reaches of pale green and rich maternal brown. ‘Trees clustered 
together like flax on a distaff and among them the mouse-coloured 
houses cautiously appeared. The innumerable streams which kept 
the grass so sweet, hustled down this hill-side to join the vigorous 
current of the Wissen at the bottom, to send it stumbling and hurrying 
through the little town. From this corner of the copse, it looked only 
innocent and mousey in the wide open calyx of the valley, with its 
gathered trees like columns of dark smoke horizontal along the ground. 
But near at hand, close as life, it was dirty and airless and neglected, 
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a huddle of disease and degradation and squalor. Travellers in big 
cars along the highroad which topped the opposite ridge, would pause 
and gaze down at its softened grey subjection to the hills, like a crouching 
rabbit, and catch their breath with a pathetic moment of poignant 
nostalgia. But they never came closer than that. Never savoured its 
odours nor ran their fingers along the walls that held the moisture like 
a sponge. 

“bora Mackle never paused or turned to admire the melting beauty 
of this landscape. He never noticed the hares get up from the steep 
furrows and gallop away to the south with their buttocks high in the 
air and their ears pricked sharply. The stinging call of the yellow- 
hammers that escorted him all the time down the hedge, never impinged 
on his hearing. But as he climbed, a heavy reluctance like a lunar 
attraction began to drag at him, and at last there was a place where he 

aused. 

‘ Tucked into the side of the hill, so closely that it looked as if one could 
walk straight from the sloping turf on to the roof of the dutch barn, 
was a farm. The farmhouse, unusually large and gaunt-looking with 
its bone-grey stone and curtainless windows, stood under the hill 
next the barn, and the low cowhouses enclosed the square yard on two 
sides like cloisters. The hay was stacked in tawny blocks and the fowls 
clucked lazily about the rusty reaper and elevator that seemed to have 
had their day. Just inside the yard gate, in a little enclosure of hurdles, 
four or five black hornless steers nosed and rubbed knee-deep in the 
dungy straw. As Tom Mackle heaved up to the gate, they looked up 
at him with a peculiar glazed intentness, breathing hotly through red 
nostrils. The swallows shot out from under the eaves of the barn and 
skimmed and skidded in the thickening twilight, weaving patterns 
all over the yard and over the roof and back again into the eaves. Tom 
leaned his aban on the top rung of the gate and stared at the cattle’s 
bluish hazy eyes. There was a clang of a bucket from the cowhouse, 
and a brown shadowy figure backed out of one of the doors. As he 
closed it carefully behind him, the bull shifted its chain in the darkness 
of the byre and yawned with a deep bored sound of frustrated heaviness. 
Nat, the cowman, saw Tom leaning on the gate, and nodded solemnly. 
Then he came across the yard, with one hand in his pocket and his eyes 
fixed intently on the moveless cattle. He leaned on the other side of the 
gate and still did not look in Tom’s direction. Both men were silent 
for a bit. Nat was a long lean fellow with stooping shoulders and a 
long head. His legs were permanently bent at the knee and his round 
chin was grizzly with a harsh growth of beard. His lips were shut so 
tight that they seemed to be pinned together and his eyes in their narrow 
sloping sockets were red and open like defiance. 

“ Hear your missus is took bad,” he said at last, pushing back the 
shapeless hat that covered his knobbly head. 
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“ Aye, that’s so,” said Tom, gazing fixedly at the cattle. He was 
savouring the strong tang of manure from the yard. 

“Ad the doctor to ’er?”’ asked Nat cautiously. 

“ Aye, ’e bin to ’er.” Which wasn’t true. ‘‘ ’Adn’t done no good.” 

There was another strained ruminant silence. The bull shifted his 
chain and yawned again. Nat drew a breath. 

“It’s solitary for a woman oop at your place when she’s took bad,” 
he said. 

cc Aye.” 

“Reckon you don’t see nobody up theer from one week’s end ter 
the next.” 

Tom didn’t answer, but only shook his head. Nat glanced curiously 
at the side of his head. There was nothing you could do with Tom, 
he decided. After another pause, he straightened himself and picked 
up his bucket. 

““ Well, I must be gettin’ along I spose.—An’ I ’ope things takes a 
turn fer the better.” 

Tom gave him a sideways jerk of the head, and gazed after his 
stooping figure as it skirted the yard. When he got inside the house, 
Nat told Mrs. Henderson about Tom’s wife being took bad. ‘‘ I don’t 
like the look of Tom,” he said, “ I reckon ’e don’t know what ’uman 
illness is.”’ But the farmer’s wife was a bitter savage woman, who on 
this occasion was pleased to mind her own business. She snorted and 
sharpened her nose at him. 

““T don’t suppose it’s anything,” she snapped, ‘“‘'Tom’s just out 
for what he can get. Well, he won’t get anything out of me, that’s 
sure enough.”’ And she slammed the milk-can down on the kitchen 
table. 

At last Tom knew that he could delay by the gate no longer. The 
dusk had grown very thick, and made all sight fallacious when he turned 
to climb the lane. When he had passed the little stacks in the field on 
his left, there was a rustle in the straw, and one by one, with the intent 
caution of animals, the children dropped to the ground, three of them, 
a boy and two little girls. Silent, with big eyes fixed on their father’s 
back as if mesmerized, they followed him with stumbling footsteps. 
Alfred went first, glancing round every now and again to make sure 
the other two were following. Emmie, who was only four, clung 
close to her sister Alice, and never took her left fist out of her mouth. 
She was half insensible with weariness and fear. 

The children had not been into the house all day. Its inactivity, 
and the mumbling voice of their mother trickling through the warped 
planks of the upper floor, terrified them. They had eaten nothing but 
berries picked indiscriminately from the hedges and grasses they had 
found to chew. They had wandered all day about the fields as 
wild as rabbits, and finally when the sun began to sink, had hidden 
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themselves in the straw stacks across the road from the farm, to 
wait for their father. ori 

Tom Mackle never looked behind him, never paused in his slow 
shuffling climb. He reached the house, which stood back on the edge 
of pasture, on the right of the track. He pushed open the gate, slanting 
on one hinge. A patch of potatoes showed orderly out of the nettles 
and rubbish in front of the house, like a darn in a sock. The thatch 
was untidy as a magpie’s nest. Tom went straight up to the door which 
stood open. He went in, his boots suddenly clanging on the flags. 
There was no sound in the house. He thought his wife was dead, 
but she wasn’t. He drew the two bottles of beer heavily from his 
pockets and planked them down on the table. Old newspapers scattered 
with breadcrumbs were spread all over it. ‘The children hovered round 
the door, quiet as shadows, little vague things. Their eyes were round 
and blank and never left him. Tom didn’t seem to have noticed them 
at all. He stood a minute gazing at the bottles on the table, then turned 
and stumped heavily up the wooden stairs. The woman lying on the 
bed did not move or turn when he came in, but she started to mutter 
again, her voice quavering up and down like a piece of paper in the wind, 
and he knew that she had not died yet. Her face and throat were quite 
grey, and all that could be seen of them in the dark room were the sharp 
straight downward lines, the indistinct chasm of the mouth, and the 
shining senselessness of the two-eyes. It was a face drained of all meaning, 
a face already dead, only the scolding mechanical mutter would go on, 
dribbling out of the mouth, and the fingers feebly clutching on the quilt. 

Tom Mackle stood by the door and looked down at her until he did 
not see her any more. ‘Then he went down again to the kitchen. While 
he was gone, the children had darted in and snatched at the crumbs 
on the table. When he came to the foot of the stairs he could see them 
dimly along the walls, alert, watching. He took two steps into the 
room. Then, as if something were released in him forcibly, he began 
to roar at them. They still held themselves alert and big-eyed and silent, 
waiting for the next manifestation. Tom stood by the table and roared 
and swayed his body about. He came slowly round the table, and they 
huddled away from him. 

“Get off to bed with you, you little vermin, you little ratspawn—” 
he was roaring all the time. “‘ What’re you doin’ cringin’ aroun’ me ? 
Get away with you, get out o’ my sight, get out, get out—! ” 

He was lumbering unsteadily round the table, his feet scraping 
sparks on the flagged floor. He took up one bottle by the neck and 
brandished it awkwardly. Then, when the children, backing away 
from him, came opposite the pale opening of the door, Alfred, quick 
and cunning, nipped out into the dim evening and the girls 
huddled after him. A swinging boot caught Emmie as she slipped round 
the doorpost, and with an eery rabbit-scream she fell among the potatoes. 
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Alice dragged her with her feet trailing out into the road, where the 
little group stopped and looked at each other’s pale floating faces, and 
struggled to damp down the hurrying of their hearts. 


Between ten and eleven that night, it was Stevey Layo coming up the 
lane. Stevey was putting in a day or two with his broomsticks among 
the valley villages before joining up with his people again on the 
Cheltenham road. Stevey’s eyes slanted in a sly unsmiling way, and 
his face was very small. His step now was quiet and elastic and there 
was a swing to his walk. It was clear he had never worked on the land. 
The hedges were iron-grey on either side of him, extraordinarily still, 
like embalmed things. Fields of young corn stretched pale and glossy 
beyond them, great wide fields expanding over the hill-side whose rim 
was faint against the ringing dark blue sky. He was alone in the clear 
dark. Solitude made the night close about him in a completed sphere, 
enveloping him in its singularity, his own private world. Stevey Layo 
was a man so secret, so locked up in himself, that he did not know his 
own feeling. There was himself, with his soft furtive compact tread, 
and there was the world, with its million and one alien ways. 

He passed the farm and heard the long clank of a chain halter and a 
heifer’s groan, almost tonelessly low. Dark shadows of rats scattered 
stealthily from the midden as his step clacked on the stones, and the 
farm cat, a more pallid shadow, half wild with starvation, hissed and 
sprang softly from the steps to the loft where the hay was chopped. 
The carts looked gaunt and dead, like trussed fowls, with their thin 
shafts stretching up to the roof of the barn. The air was thick with a 
mixture of oil and ammonia and dank moist earth and hay. Along the 
fence sinister banks of nettles bristled, their coarse and savage leaves 
unnaturally still in the grey night. The old collie began to bark out a 
hopeless melancholy alarm. It thudded and thudded on the night 
like a non-resonant bell. The place was desolate, absolutely far from 
any comradeship, any attention of the world. In the dead moonlight 
the buildings themselves were huge and bare and unfriendly, the trees 
and the whole yard dry and colourless and unresponsive as bones. 
Stevey began to smile, a curling nervous motion beginning from the 
left nostril. All he felt was a trickle of cold inside his coat, but he 
began to quicken his step forward. From the stacked straw on the right 
of the road, came a quick and furtive twitch of movement that caught 
his ear. It would be a rat, or a broody fowl that they had failed to find. 
At the thought of a fowl, he paused : and it came again, but this time 
growing into a sliding rustle so that he was locked immobile, peering 
in that direction. There was a dim tangle of movement under the pile 
of straw. After a while he detached from the twitching of the straw 
another sound, a thin hoarse voice, almost a whisper. een 

“ Hai, hai, ’ullo,” it said. Then there was convulsive stirring in the 
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straw. Stevey took two steps in the direction of the stack. Looking 
down, he saw the small blurred shape of Alfred crouching among the 
husky stalks and squinting up at him with a grin half fearful and half 
cunning. Above him a smaller bunch of shadows began to shift down- 
wards, and big shrinking doubtful eyes looked up at Stevey from a 
tiny narrow face round which the hair was matted as dirty and lank 
and colourless as the straw. Stevey recognized the children from the 
cottage up the lane, and he dropped down on to his haunches to 
question them. 

‘What doin’ art heer then?” His voice was curiously soft and 
mocking. Alf’s pointed squinty eyes began to swerve from one side 
of his face to the other. 

“Eh, we daren’t goo in,” he croaked. “‘ Our dad’ll get us. *E near 
got our Emmie.” 

‘* Wha’ did’ye do?” 

“* Aw, nothin’. ’E’s drinkin’. Our Ma’s took bad.” 

Stevey was silent a minute, looking at them through his sharp 
slanting eyes and his soft mocking smile. Alf never took his eyes off 
him, desperately trying to scrutinize his intention. Suddenly he 
became suspicious. 

** We’re not goin’ back in, ” he grunted. 

Stevey laughed with very white teeth, and straightened up with the 
smoothness of a blade of grass. 

“C’m on,” he said, ‘‘ We’ll go and see.” 

When they reached the cottage, Stevey slipped across the potato patch 
and peered in at the window. At first he could see nothing but the 
viscous surface of the glass. Then the dimness of the room began to 
impress itself upon him in different grades of light. It seemed to be 
choked with broken furniture, and the loosened figure of Tom Mackle 
slouched sideways in a chair before the table, looked like a fallen statue 
among the ruins. His back was to the window and the dark hunch of it 
held all the baffled cruelty of the solitary man, maddened by his solitude. 
The bottle on the table in front of him drew into its reflection a thin 
line of jeering light. His long head swayed apishly from side to side 
and he was grunting and mumbling to himself. 

Stevey stared in intently, his face near to the glass, till he had furred 
it with his breath. Then he went back to the children in the lane. 

““Wotcher goin’ ter do?” 

Young Alf screwed his toe into the mud. 

“We're not goin’ back in.” 

Stevey jerked his head up the hill. 

“ Better coom oop wi’ me,” he said indifferently to the lucid night. 
Alf looked up at him and grinned slyly. 

“ Awright,” he said, and turned to his sister who was sucking her 
sleeve and gaping upwards with stupified eyes. 
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“Come on,” said Alf. 

Stevey set off up the hill with the three children trotting behind, 
quite silent. Emmie was breathless with the terror of stumbling and 
being left behind. Alf was mingled excitement and caution. He had 
no reason to trust the friendliness of an adult. Every now and then he 
would turn round and whisper hoarsely, ‘‘ Come on,” to the two little 
girls. That increased his confidence, assuring him that at any rate he 
was not alone. 

They passed along the edge of a black copse where the pigeons went 
clapping out of the branches with a furious blundering noise in the 
still night, that terrified the children. Then along a field of turnips 
whose leaves were all glossy and metallic in the moonlight. A young 
hare spurting up almost under Alf’s feet made him grunt and swear 
with fright. But Stevey kept his even springing pace and they stuck 
tremulously to his heels. 

On the other side of the hedge a young cart-horse started with all 
his four feet and drummed away across the field, making the earth 
bound and boom appallingly under their feet, and the air shivered with 
the snorts of his shivering nostrils. Stevey was locked in himself ; 
indifferent to all these things. But the huge unseen shape of the horse 
with its drumming hoofs, loomed upon the children in the darkness, 
and they stumbled closer on his heels with a gasping in their throats. 
Then all of a sudden they themselves were thumping into the bottom 
of a ditch and scrambling up the other side through the clinging of 
brambles and the wet lick of grasses and campions. Their feet and calves 
were drenched as they waded through the long weeds at the fringe of 
a field of young wheat. At last they came to a wall, so broken down that 
its stones seemed fortuitously thrown together. Jumping down from 
the rocking stone at the top, they landed on a springy surface of pine 
needles, scrawled here and there with low brambles which caught at 
the ankles and sent them stumbling and gasping against each other. 
They were within a little group of beech and pine trees which stood 
like a coronet on the ridge above the farm, surrounded by the wall. 
In the very centre of the ring was a large smooth bole at whose foot 
Stevey had built his gipsy hide. The children, wandering in the day- 
time, had seen it before, a cone-shaped structure, constructed by leaning 
branches at an angle against the trunk and laying withies horizontally 
across them, then coating the whole with a thick thatch of bracken 
and leaves and moss. The interior was heaped with heather, and its 
whole furniture consisted of two tins and an old horse blanket. 

It was warm inside and the soft darkness smelt strong of animal 
odours and dry vegetation. It was comforting to crawl in and be very 
close packed after that terrifying and desperate journey. The children 
were happy and excited all at once. They had never entered this tent 
before, for all their playing round it. Some superstitious dread had 
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warned them from the doorway. They expected some mysterious 
guard an to be crouched in the shadow within, when Stevey was far 
away, hawking his broomsticks from door to door. But now, under 
Stevey’s protecting presence, Alf was excited by the rebellious game. 
He was going to be like Stevey, a rebel, himself against all the world, 
living in the woods, no man’s servant, far from his father’s bullying. 
Stevey left them curled up like rabbits in a nest of heather, and 
wandered away to sit on the stone wall and gaze down into the blue 
monotony of the plain. Behind him the hoarse whispering of Alf teasing 
his sisters scratched on the night, and their answering giggle or whine, 
“O shuttup, Alfie.” But they soon grew faint and ceased. 

Dully, in his curious tight consciousness, he was feeling a longing 
towards his own people. Even these children brought up a picture of 
himself lonely and lost, from birth to death a drifter on the face of the 
world, always locked tightly in himself, in his strange vagabond pride. 
Uncomfortable, he curled his lips and spat. The fringes of the sky 
were brilliantly luminous. A thin breeze blew away the fulness of the 
night and gave a more articulate but ghastly shape to trees and the 
contours of the hills. The cold entered him and took the strength out 
of his limbs. He was tired and felt himself depressed. He stretched his 
arms above him, and brought them to rest behind his head, feeling 
along the muscles of his back the wrinkled trunk against which he 
was leaning. The stones began to obtrude awkwardly into his flesh. 
He slid off the wall, and strolled towards the brushwood tent, dejected 
with sleep. 

In the cottage on the side of the hill, where Tom Mackle now slept 
stertorously across the kitchen table, the mother with a sudden con- 
vulsive strength, lifted herself off the bed, and staggering stiffly in her 
long blue dressing gown with the faded red sleeves, she fell to her 
knees at the window, clawing at the sill, meaning to pray. Her grey 
colourless hair straggled down her back, and her empty face was 
streaked like her hair. Kneeling there, with death hovering like a vapour 
over all her limbs, the strength and will-power leaked out from her 
decayed and senseless frame into the shapeless night air. She felt 
herself drawn up as it were under two immense black wings, and the 
power went out of her suddenly like escaping breath, and a great 
faintness seized her, with a sharp pain in the head. 

And so the mother died, while the children slept in the wood. 
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A DATE WITH A DUCHESS 
By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


YOU COULDN’T CALL Glad’s marriage to Les a love match. At least 
Glad couldn’t. That was her point of pride. She might do things 
she didn’t really approve of, but she didn’t kid herself. 

This is how the marriage happened. 

_ About four years before, when she was working at the cash desk 
in the restaurant, Les Stevens came to the Royal Albert as boots. The 
Royal Albert’s a big commercial in Sheffield, which fills up weekdays 
and then on Sundays it’s empty, except perhaps a table or two for 
parties coming in from outside. It’s all cheerio, away as soon as you’ve 
got there, and see you again next month. That’s how it is with buyers 
and travellers all the world over. 

Glad didn’t take any notice of Stevens, of course. And he wasn’t 
one to get uppish. He kept himself to himself. He was quiet spoken 
and willing, rather old for a boots. 

Then one day, he hadn’t been in the Royal a couple of months, 
he came into the restaurant at lunch-time with his tails on. He’d served 
once or twice before, when the Masons or the Elks had a big do. The 
boss had spotted him, and put him on to regular waiting. 

That was when Glad first really noticed him. He wasn’t like the rest. 
He was educated. He spoke to her like a gentleman should, none of 
your kidding, none of your backchat. Oh no, not Les Stevens. 

The boss liked Les. He said to Glad, “‘ You mark Les, he’s one 
in a hundred. Got a flair for the hotel business. You can’t get nowhere 
in the hotel business without flair. Mark Les.” 

One evening, when their nights off coincided, Les asked her to go 
out to a Variety with him. And she accepted. Variety always excited 
her, because all her folk had been in the show business and as a kid 
she’d travelled round with them from town to town. She was on the 
stage herself till she was seventeen and then she gave it up. She couldn’t 
stand it, the shiftlessness, the anxiety, the continual drain on nerves 
before every performance. She told Les about this, and how she loved 
security and yet, when she went into a theatre, all the excitement and 
romance came back and she forgot about theatrical lodging houses 
and squabbling and debt, and just wanted lights and callboys and the 
smell of greasepaint. 

Les was surprised when she said she’d been on the stage, because 
she didn’t look that sort. There was nothing showy about her, nothing 
common or affected. She was quiet-looking, slender in the body, with 
a face that sometimes looked pretty. But she had bad blood, which came 
out now and again in boils on her face. Nobody could say she was a 


beauty then. 
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Les told her she wasn’t the theatrical type and then started telling 
her about his own life. It was quite right he was educated and one 
time he had thought of going into the church. But his father wasn’t 
having any of that and made him go into his business, which was 
a hatpin factory. Les ran that business for a time, he said, and then 
the old man said he wanted to retire and he sold the business to Les. 
Six months later women gave up wearing hatpins. The old man had 
known it and sold his son a pup. Les went bankrupt. That’s why 
he’d taken the job as boots at the Royal Albert. He’d been on his 
beam ends. 

Knowing this about Les made Glad admire him, the way he took 
a Knock Out and then got up and started fighting again. It was plucky. 
Les with his hair falling out wasn’t much to look at. But he was plucky. 
She told the boss about the hatpin business. ‘‘ Hatpins, eh? ”’ 
He laughed. ‘‘ He’ll come to bless the day that women gave up wearing 
’em. Hotel business, that’s where he’ll show his flair.” At the end of 
the year, he made Les head waiter. Glad herself was promoted 
from the cash desk to supervise the catering and the kitchens. That 
was some job with dinners for a hundred, for two hundred, at a 
time. 

They took to going walks together in the afternoons. ‘They talked 
things over and they were friends. Glad had a phrase for Les, ‘‘ He’s 
real gold.”” That summed up all she felt about him. She didn’t love 
real gold. 

Les told her more about his family. He hated his old man. He was 
a generous chap, but he couldn’t forgive the old man the dirty trick 
he played him over the hatpin business. And what rankled even more, 
the old villain had read him a lecture for going bankrupt. ‘I ran that 
business for nigh on fifty years,” he’d said, “‘ and a nice little business 
it was. But I give it to me son and what happens ? Bust in six months. 
Bust in six months! I’ve cut you out of my will, I have. Ruin me 
business in six months. Go through me money in three.” 

Les had two brothers and a sister. The one he was fondest of was 
young Tom. Tom was at sea, third officer in a line running the China 
ports. Les used to show Glad the letters Tom wrote describing his 
travels. ‘They were exciting. The one she liked best was a long one 
describing going up the Yangtse Gorges. Tom volunteered for that 
service, because you got danger money. Fifty per cent. of the ships were 
lost every year, he said. Going up the rapids the current was so fast 
that with her engines full out, all she could do was to stay still. Then 
you had to fling out ropes and get the Chinks on the bank to tow you 
up. The Yangtse was full of submerged rocks, he said, and if you 
struck, did the Chinks try and save you? No sir. The cargo was what 
they were after, not awkward white survivors who might claim it. 
Shipwreck was certain death. But that wasn’t all. When you went 
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through Soviet China, they sniped at you all day long. They were out 
to prevent you getting through and you had to run the gauntlet. That’s 
why the pay was so high. 

“Why does he do it?” she asked Les. “It’s asking for trouble. 
Something awful’ll happen to him one of these days.” 

Les smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ That’s Tom all over,” Les said. 
“ He’s the daredevil one. Where there’s a scrape, there’s Tom. Always 
been like that. Always will be.” 

Glad looked at Les. He was well built, but he wasn’t muscular. 
There was something urban and a bit flabby about him. She couldn’t 
imagine any member of his family being a daredevil. ‘‘ Is he like you ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Pve got a photograph of him,” Les said. “ I’ll bring it.” And he 
fetched an enlargement from his bedroom. 

Glad looked at the smart, white naval cap, the shoulders of a white 
uniform, and between the two a face much sharper than Les’s. ‘“‘ He’s 
not like you to look at,” she said. ‘‘ So smart. You never seem to 
care how you look.” 

Les opened his mouth to speak. Then he shook his head, flushing. 
“You can’t see it from the photo,” he said, ‘‘ but Tom’s only a little 
ich: 

She laughed and handed back the photograph. ‘‘ Younger brothers 
always are,”’ she said, “ to the older ones.” 


The Boss made Les his under-manager: and when one of the 
directors of the hotel-chain came down to Sheffield and stopped at 
the Royal Albert, Les was called into his office. The hotel chain owned 
similar commercials all over the midlands and the west of England. 
They weren’t satisfied with their manager of The Salisbury in H——, 
which was a boot town. His turnover had been steadily going down, 
while the trade of the rival George had gone up. They wanted a keen 
man to take over the job and work up the old connection. In the 
director’s opinion, Les was the man. Did he consider he was ready 
for a job with such responsibility ? 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say “ Yes ” straight away. ‘Then 
he thought better. He asked till the evening to make his decision. The 
director raised his eyebrows. “‘ Connections here?” 

“‘ Sort of,” Les said. ‘“‘ That is, no: you know.” 

“TI know,” said the director, smiling. ‘‘ You could always marry 
the girl.” 

That afternoon, Les asked Glad to marry him. She had a small 
office now, and they had tea there together, which was cosy. Glad 
was looking pretty and the prospect of going away and leaving her 
made him realise that it wasn’t just friendship he felt for her. He would 
have liked to take her in his arms and say, “ Glad, my darling love, I 
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can’t leave you behind. I want you with me always. I want you to be 
my wife : to have my children.” ’ 

But he found himself explaining what the director had said about 
the job in H and the prospects it held out. And he couldn’t say 
anything about the later part. zs 

*« 'That’s marvellous, Les,” she said. “‘ Congratulations. I envy you. 

‘“‘T haven’t accepted yet,” he said. 

‘* Why on earth not ? ” ; 

“Well,” he answered, ‘‘ you and me. . . we get on jolly well together 
. . . the way we work in, I mean. I wondered if you could... 
if you’d like to . . . come along with me.” 

“ Me be manageress and you manager ?”’ Her eyes glistened. “ It’s 
an idea, Les. But how could we manage it ?”’ 

“We could manage it,”’ Les said, “if you were my wife.” 

She looked at him intently, biting her lower lip. “ Keeping my 
salary, as manageress ? We’d have to get that settled from the start, 
wouldn’t we?” 

He came over and took her by the elbows. ‘‘ Would you do it, 
Glad ?” 

She nodded. 

He put his arms round her, but she was stiff to him. Gave him 
a little peck and then pushed him away. ‘‘ You know I don’t love 
you, Les?” 

He didn’t answer. 

““T like you, Les. I admire you more than any man I’ve met. But 
I don’t want you to get this wrong. It’s just a partnership, eh ? Pooling 
our careers, like.” 

“That’s it,” Les said, holding and shaking her hand. ‘‘ We’ve 
both got our careers, but we’re joining forces. Mr. and Mrs. Stevens.” 

“The Manager and Manageress of The Salisbury.” She kissed him 
on the lips. “ You’re real gold, Les, real gold.” 


The Director hadn’t exaggerated. The Salisbury was in a bad 
way. ‘There was almost no one there and no inducement for anyone 
to come there. ‘The food was bad: the pipes of the beer-engines 
needed cleaning : the staff needed sacking and the rooms redecorating. 
The Stevens spent their honeymoon, doing the place up, attacking 
sloth, dirt, and incompetence on every front. They got up at half- 
past six and didn’t go to bed till after midnight. Their conversation 
was limited to what had been done and what there was to do. And when 
they went to bed, they still went on talking about the business they 
were building together, until they fell into the sleep of exhaustion. 

In a few months, their industry showed results. The turnover 
and the profits increased every week. Glad, who was in charge of the 
catering as in Sheffield, revolutionised the luncheon trade. They had 
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been running a half-crown four course luncheon at a loss. She added 
coffee and reduced it to two shillings. Every day the dining-room was 
full. To start with, they lost on the food, but the increase on drinks 
and regulars who stayed one or two nights a month, easily compensated 
the loss. That wasn’t good enough for Glad. She planned, organised, 
and reorganised, until she had the luncheon room showing a modest 
profit, while maintaining the quality of her food. 

Les had always kept himself in the background, while he was at 
Sheffield. His importance then lay in his power for work rather than 
his personality. But now he came forward, not obtrusively, but quietly 
appearing in the bar, standing a round of drinks, listening to jokes as if 
he hadn't heard them before. The man who kept the George was 
“a character’, the sort of hearty hail-fellow, who can be amusing, 
but never knows quite when not to butt in. Les was liked by the local 
people. They felt he was straight. Without Les suggesting it, they 
started talking about having the Elks dinner at the Salisbury, as they 
always used to. It was better value than the George. 

But this concentration of all their powers outwards towards organisa- 
tion and affability left both of them almost dead towards one another. 
They were so tired that when they got away to their private suite, they 
just wanted to close their eyes and go to sleep. 

Even the companionship, which had given them active pleasure before 
marriage, was blotted out in the struggle to make the hotel a success. 
And, of course, they could never take their free time off together. If one 
went out, the other had to stay behind and see that everything went all 
right. 

"Tom’s letter congratulating Les on his marriage brought home to 
both of them the abnormality of this position. He took for granted so 
much of the ordinary romance and lovingness, which they didn’t have. 
His letter was an unconscious criticism of their partner-relationship. 
Les had sent Tom a photograph of Glad, in her wedding dress. ‘Tom 
wrote, ‘‘ She looks a peach, Les. You’re a lucky man, staying at home 
and making a success and marrying a beautiful girl like Glad. Give her 
a hug from me. That’s only just and proper from her bro.-in-law.” 

When Glad read that, it was silly but it made her heart beat. It 
made her contrast her Les with his bald head and his fat arms with this 
‘* daredevil ” Tom, who made the trip up the Yangtse gorges for the 
danger, not for the extra money. __ 

She had a quarrel that evening with Les. It was over some trifle, 
a slip which he had pointed out in her work. She flared up suddenly 
and without knowing really what she was saying, she was at him. 
‘‘ Business, business, busiriess. That’s all you think about. The whole 
time. Money. Security. I know. They’re all right. You’ve got to 
have ’em. But there’s something else. Something you'll never see with 
yer flair for the hotel-business.”’ 
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Then her sight cleared : before that, she had been too angry to see 
his face. It was grey and his lips trembled. “ For some people.” He 
spoke slowly. ‘“ But for us, what else is there?” There was no anger 
in his voice. She would have liked him to override her with anger. 
But her words struck no fire from him. They were like stones thrown 
into liquid mud, falling with a squelch and sinking gradually from 
sight. 

Re Is that my fault?” Her fingers kept turning and turning the 
wedding ring on her finger. “If you can't...” tte 

“Stop doing that,” he said and caught her by the wrist. “ It was 
your bargain, remember.” 

She made to wrench her hand away and then she suddenly crumpled 
up, saying, “‘ Oh, Les. Oh, Les,” over and over again and she began 
to cry. 

io leapt in him and he held her firmly, feeling the beat of her 
sobbing body under his hand. “ My darling,” he said, ‘I love you. 
You’re all I want on earth.” 

There was a knock on the door. 

“What do you want?” 

A waiter’s voice said, “‘ Mr. Harris, sir. Wants to speak to you 
about a dinner, sir.” 

“Damn,” Les said. “ All right, I’m coming.”’ 

That is how it always was. ‘Their companionship gave way to affection. 
But the pressure of work gave that no more time than it had given 
companionship. ‘The hotel dwarfed their lives, the hotel and the 
success which they made their ultimate. They were popular, affable, 
prosperous, and profoundly unhappy. 

Then 'Tom’s ship was listed missing. He was on a line now, plying 
between Shanghai and Polynesia. Three days out of port, distress signals 
were picked up by wireless. ‘The cargo had shifted and she was taking 
heavy seas. ‘They read it all in the papers, with great headlines, when 
two other ships went to the rescue, but could find no trace except petrol 
floating on the water. There was little chance of any boat getting away 
safe in such a storm, said the papers. And supposing one had got away, 
there was little chance of her surviving. 

Day after day went by, and the papers gave place to news of other 
shipwrecks, earthquakes, floods, and air disasters. Yet each time the 
telephone bell rang, Les ran to his office to see if it was the steamship 
company ringing to give him news. But it was only the butcher, the 
builder, or prospective clients. And his heart stopped thumping and 
his voice steadied into its normal efficiency again. 

Les didn’t show his feelings strongly. But Glad caught his anxiety 
about Tom. She wasn’t in suspense, just because her husband was in 
suspense. It became part of her life, this wondering whether the crew 
had escaped or not. “ If only one knew one way or the other,” Les said. 
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“To know he was dead would be better than this.” “ Yes,” she said, 
“ You're right.” Then Les was angry. ‘‘ What can he mean to you ? ” 
he asked. “ You’ve never met him, you don’t know what he’s like.” 
“ We've talked about him such a lot,” she answered. “I suppose 
that’s why.” 

When they’d given up hope, news came through. The company 
rang up to say that one of the boats had been picked up four hundred 
miles from the wreck. No names were known yet as to who the survivors 
were. Relatives would be notified as soon as they came through. 

Actually the news came across the wireless first. Old Mr. Harris, 
who had been very kind and sympathetic, brought it across after 
closing time. There were fifteen survivors, including Tom Stevens. 
They broke a bottle of champagne on that. Les had been saying, 
‘You know, he was just asking for trouble. All his life he went round 
asking for trouble and he got it in the end.” Now he went round, 
beaming all over his face and saying, ‘‘ That’s Tom’s luck. There 
never was a man like Tom for luck. If he fell in a cesspit, he’d come 
up covered in diamonds.”’ He filled up Mr. Harris’s glass and gave drinks 
all round to the staff and kept saying, ‘“‘ If you want to find Tom, you’ll 
have to look where it’s hottest. And there’ll be Tom in the thick of it.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Harris, ““ we know where he’ll be in the next world, 
then. Ha! ha! Ha! ha!ha!” 

Next morning, it was all over the papers. Everybody in the town 
knew it was Les’s brother Tom who was saved: and they came in 
and had a talk to the brother of the man who’d gone through an ordeal 
like that. It made them feel in touch with the things that matter. 


Tom and some of the other survivors were sent home on leave. 
Who was to meet him in London? Glad said it was obvious. He was 
Les’s brother, not hers. But Les insisted on her going, for some reason. 
And she had to give way. In some ways she wasn’t sorry to be meeting 
Tom for the first time, when Les wasn’t there. She knew so much of 
him, and yet so little. Sharing those days of anxiety with Les had made 
his absent brother part of her life. 

Tom’s parents lived up in Lancashire, so they weren’t coming down 
to meet him. She was going to wear a white carnation and stand by 
the ticket collector at the barrier on Victoria Station, so that Tom could 
recognise her. 

She arrived a quarter of an hour early, but she stood there patiently, 
afraid to go away for fear she might miss him. She was wearing her 
best, the brown which brought up her colouring and the brown of 
her eyes. She told herself there was no reason to feel so strung up and 
expectant. Then she told herself it was only natural, after all ‘Tom 
had gone through. She thought of him, in his smart white naval cap 


and his ducks.., 
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At last, yes at last, the train steamed in. The doors opened. People 
jumped out and filled the platform. They met, talked, and moved 
towards the barrier and her. She looked at each. She stared up the 
platform. There was no sign of Tom. ' 

Then suddenly as three men, and an old lady and a young girl 
were coming through the barrier, one of them called “‘ Glad ” and before 
she knew what was happening, he was kissing her on the mouth and 
saying, ‘‘ That’s the one I couldn’t give you for your wedding, and 
here’s another for Howdydo.” 

She blushed as the others stood round laughing. Then Tom turned 
to them and said, ‘‘ Meet the blushing bride. The bro’s, not mine 
worse luck. This is Charlie, and that’s Bert. And this is Bert’s mother, 
Mrs. Clarke. And this .. . I’m afraid I ».. .” 

The girl said, ‘‘ Miss Thistlethwaite.”’ 

‘“‘ Miss What ?”’ Tom said. Then he turned aside. “‘ Anyway she’s 
Charlie’s girl.” 

This was not how Glad had imagined their meeting : nor was Tom, 
as she had pictured. She could recognise his photograph from him : 
but she was not prepared for his shortness. In high-heeled shoes she 
stood taller than him. And he looked so grey and pinched in the face, 
which was reasonable after his ordeal, but she didn’t want what was 
reasonable. She wanted him to be bronzed, athletic. ‘To show his 
courage and daring in his body and manner. 

Tom shook his head appreciatively. ‘‘ Old Les did pretty well 
for himself, Ill say. And him goin’ to be a parson! I can see it.” 

“* Get along,” Glad said. 

They were all standing on the pavement in the Station Yard. “ That’s 
just what we’ve got to do, us boys,” Bert said. ‘“‘ Up at the head office 
of the company.” 

And before she realised what was happening, the three men had got 
into a taxi with their dunnage and arranged to meet the women two 
and a half hours later in the Strand Palace Hotel. 


They were an hour late. Glad was bored frantic with the other 
two women. They apologised briefly, saying that there’d been more 
business than they’d expected. Glad said their breath smelt like it. 
She didn’t laugh when they laughed at that. She said, “‘ Look here, 
Tom. We’ve got to catch that half-past eight train, from Euston, 
to-night.” 

Tom shook his head. ‘“‘ We’re all going to make an evening of it. 
You can’t break the party up.” 

The others protested too. 

“ T’ve got to work in the morning,” Glad said. ‘“ And I promised 
Les I'd bring his erring brother back by the 8.30.” 

@ But. Lomesarc 
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Glad was desperate. “‘ Well, look here,” she said. “ Tom and I'll go 
and phone to Les and see what we can persuade him.” 

“Do your stuff, Tom,” said Charlie. 

“Yes, do please, Mr. Stevens,”’ echoed Miss Thistlethwaite. 

As soon as they got out of earshot, Glad took Tom’s arm. “I couldn’t 
stand an evening with all them,” she said. “ I’ve had ’em all the after- 
noon. We won't go back by the 8.30. But let’s go and celebrate by 
ourselves, just you and me.” 

“You don’t mean that about going back then ? ” 

“Not unless you want to.” 

** Suits me fine,” Tom said. 


Over dinner, she tried to get Tom to talk about the shipwreck. 
But he wouldn’t. “‘ That’s all done with,” he said. “ Forget it. Talk 
about something nice. Talk about yourself.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I’m not nice,” she said. 

Tom was rolling a cigarette, and she noticed his hands in contrast 
to her husband’s, how quick and deft they were. “ It’s nice of you to 
come down and meet me like this,” he said, ‘“‘ me being a stranger 
and all.” But curiously enough, his nails and the skin at the ends of 
his fingers were bitten. 

““You’re not a stranger,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t feel like one. Funny 
thing. I feel as if I'd known you ever such a long time.” 

And when they got back to the Salisbury that night at half-past 
one and went into Les’s bedroom and found him asleep, it was Les 
rather than Tom that she felt to be the stranger. Les woke up when 
they switched the light on and rubbed his eyes and said, ‘“ What time 
is it?’ He didn’t notice Tom. 

“Here he is,” Glad said. ‘‘ Here’s the conquering hero.” She 
felt guilty that they had come back so late, but her guilt made her 
defiant. “‘ Aren’t you going to kiss him?” 

Les stretched out his hand to Tom, who had been supporting himself 
against the mantelpiece. “‘ How’s tricks ?”’ he said. 

Tom had nearly been asleep. He started forward, swept a vase from 
the mantelpiece, caught it for a moment and then dropped it. It smashed 
on the tiles, before the gas stove. ‘‘ God, Les,”’ he said, “ I’m sorry.” 
He picked up what was left. “ I could glue it, in the morning.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Les. “ You go to bed now.” 

“‘ Smashing up the happy home,” Glad said. ae 

Les was lying back on the pillow. His eyes kept closing up. “ I'll 
show Tom his room,” said Glad. ‘ Then I'll be right back.” She 
took him to the door and turned. “‘ Tom says he’ll make us his head- 
quarters, during his leave,” she said. 

“‘ Grand,” said Les, his head already sunk upon the pillow. “ Turn 


the light out. Grand.” 
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Tom was at a loose end. All morning Glad and Les were busy. 
With the autumn the club dinner season was coming on. Four nights 
a week, there was some do or other. The banqueting hall was crowded 
to overflowing. Les had plans for an extension room over the garages, 
that could be thrown into the banqueting hall and seat over 500, if 
necessary. It could be used as a dance hall, other evenings. He was 
pestering the directors to consider plans, having an architect down, 
using all his graft to get a local contractor rather than one from London. 
There wasn’t enough furniture to supply the banqueting hall and the 
main dining-room. Every day tables and chairs had to be taken up 
for the dinners and shifted back in the early hours of the morning ready 
for 12.30 lunch. All that had to be supervised. It wasn’t any good 
leaving it to the head waiter. He couldn’t be trusted, Les said. “ Well 
for goodness sake, get one who can be trusted,” Glad said. “It is 
absurd you and me having to stand around watching over things 
like that.” 

If Tom had been a person who could entertain himself, it wouldn’t 
have been so bad. But he wasn’t. He sat down in the Stevens’ private 
sitting-room, trying to read true stories or some wild west magazine. 
In ten minutes, he was up again, walking backwards and forwards 
from window to door. He couldn’t be still. “‘ What you need is exercise,” 
Glad said. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go out on the hills and walk. It’s only a 
threepenny bus ride.”’ But no, it wasn’t that. He was all right. He was 
quite happy where he was. And he went wandering around the hotel, 
looking lost. He stood in the hall, talking to the porter for twenty 
minutes, keeping him from his work, he mooned into the writing 
room and tried to write a letter and gave it up. Then he paced up and 
down the corridor whistling to himself. 

One morning he went out and when he came back, he looked happy. 
Glad met him, when she was coming out of the kitchen. “‘ What d’you 
think, Glad ?.” he said. 

“Tm too busy to think,” she said, going into the luncheon room 

He followed her and caught hold of her arm. “I’ve been out and 
bought a radiogram,” he said. ‘ May I keep it in your room? ” 

“O.K.,” she said and set about putting the menu cards in their 
stands. She forgot about Tom and the machine immediately. She 
was even surprised to hear music when she went along to her sitting- 
room to get a cocktail before lunch. She opened the door and the full 
noise broke on her. ‘There was Tom standing on the hearth-rug, 
jigging to the dance tune. He held out his arms and took her, dancing 
in the cluttered space, only two or three paces each way. He was 
humming when she came in the room and he went on humming while 
fe danced with her, scarcely moving his feet, but only his body to 

e music. 


Coming straight from the preoccupation of work, she was taken 
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suddenly into quiet thoughtlessness. She felt relaxed, guided, and 
supported by his arms. “I like this,” she said softly. 

‘ Pretty good tone,” he said. “ Cost twenty-five guins.” 

5 ote music stopped and she broke quickly from him and got out 
rinks. 

Tom went to the radiogram and started fiddling about with it. 
She brought his drink over to him. ‘“ See how it works?” he said, 
showing her the gadgets. She lifted her glass to him. ‘‘ Here’s luck,” 
she said. 

“Oh yes, drinks.” THe lifted his. ‘“ Here’s mud in yer eye.” He 
laughed. “‘ Chap in the bar said that to me. New one. Here’s mud 
in yer eye.” 

“ You’ve been away a long time,” she said, turning impatiently. 

He followed her, hurt, and sat on the arm of her chair. ‘“‘ You like 
the set, Glad?” 

“ It’s lovely,” she said. 

“I bought it for you.” 

“ Oh Tom, don’t be silly. You mustn’t.” 

““T bought it for you,” he repeated. ‘‘ Why’s that silly ?” 

“Why? Well... you must have some girl you want to give 
things to.” 

“'There’s you,” he said. 

She looked at his face intently, searching the depth of his meaning. 
But his expression was empty. She took his hand and pressed it. 
There was no returning pressure. ‘‘ You’re nice, Tom,” she said. 

The door opened and Les came in rubbing his hands. “ ‘Two hundred 
and seventeen for the Bootmakers’ Annual next month. Smack in the eye 
for the George, eh?” 

Glad poured him out a drink and Tom put on the wireless again. 
“Dance, Les,” Glad said. 

Les flopped down in a chair. ‘‘ Me dance? You should hear me 
in the room below. Stampeding elephants aren’t in it.” 

So Tom and Glad danced together again, while Les sat, drinking his 
cocktail and following them round with his eyes. At the end of the 
dance, the music quickened and Tom lifted Glad from the floor and 
whirled her round in the narrow space. “‘ No more vases,’’ Les shouted. 
“ Look out.” But Tom went on quicker and quicker, keeping her close 
to him, till the music finished. Then he let her go and she caught hold 
of him, flushed and laughing. “I’m giddy,” she panted. “ Les, he 
squeezed all the breath out of my body.” 


There was nothing in it of course. But it made Les uneasy. When 
be came into the room, Tom and Glad nearly always seemed to be 
dancing together, with their arms very close round one another, moving 
so little in the confined space that it was more like a long hug to music 
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than a dance. It was silly of him to be annoyed, and yet he was annoyed, 
as he sat by the fire reading his paper; while they joked and “ assed 
about ”’ four feet away, as if he didn’t exist. Once or twice, he tried to 
stop them with sarcasm. But Glad said, “ Goodness gracious, Les, 
you talk like an old man of eighty.”” And Les shut up, because that was 
how he felt, an old man of eighty, on the shelf already. 

What annoyed Les even more than the dancing was the “ assing 
about ”. Glad would open her bag and take out her compact, to powder 
her nose. Tom would snatch it from her, leap up from the sofa and 
retreat into a corner, holding it behind his back. “‘ Oh, come along, 
Tom,” Glad would say. ‘‘ Don’t be an ass. Give over.” Tom laughed 
at that and said, ‘‘ Come and fetch it.” ‘‘ You’re just a pest,”’ Glad 
said. ‘‘ The nursery’s where you ought to be.”’ But she got up and went 
over to Tom. ‘‘ Look here,” she said, laughing, ‘‘ hand it over and don’t 
be silly.” Tom shook his head. Glad made a grab at it, failed, caught 
him round the waist and they began wrestling. “‘ For goodness sake,” 
Les said, looking up from his paper. “‘ For goodness sake.’’ But they 
went on wrestling, tumbling over the sofa, rolling over the floor. And 
all the time they were gasping and laughing, like a couple of kids. 
Then Glad discovered that Tom was ticklish under the armpits and at 
the back of his knees. She only had to get Tom there to set him roaring 
hysterically, until he gave up the compact. This sort of thing happened 
over and over again : Tom ruffling her hair, coming up behind her and 
clapping his hands over her eyes and saying, ‘“‘ I’m the Big Bad Wolf.” 
And every time Glad would pretend to be annoyed. “ That brother of 
yours,” Glad said, “‘ you never told me he was such a nuisance.” ‘‘ You 
could stop him, if you wanted,” Les answered. ‘‘ He’s such a kid,” 
she said, “ nothing ’d stop him. You’re a funny pair to be brothers, 
aren’t you?’ “ What d’you mean by that ?” he asked. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
she said. “‘ Just, you’re so different. ‘That’s all.” 


‘ 


Tom was always on at Glad to come to London and see a show with 
him. “I can’t,” she said. “ I’m in business. I haven’t got the time.” 
But at last Les said, “ Why don’t you go, Glad? It’d freshen you up. 
You don’t get much fun down here.” 

So it was all arranged for the next Tuesday and Glad got a new gold 
lamé tunic, with a black skirt and a black halo hat, which would 
do equally well for going up in the train in the afternoon and the dress 
circle in the evening. When she put it on just to show him, Tom said 
she looked a real peach in it. But Glad told him not to be silly, because 
she hadn’t had her hair done and she looked a fright. She said wait 
till Tuesday, after she’d been to the hairdresser and then he’d see. Tom 
said a pretty girl like her didn’t have to worry how her hair looked. But 
Glad snorted and said, ‘‘ You men! ” 

On Tuesday morning, there was a letter for Tom. It was from 
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Bert and said, he was going to be in London just for one day before 
he went back east. Could they meet and paint the town red? Tom 
looked at the date Bert was going to be in London and it was that very 
Tuesday. He didn’t know what to do. 

Then Glad came in and sat down at the table. They all had breakfast 
together in the luncheon room. ‘“ How’s the infant?” she said. 

“No better for seeing you, beautiful,” Tom said. He pushed the 
letter across to her. “ It’s from Bert.” 

““What’s he got to say?” 

“* Read it.” 

She ordered her breakfast and then she read the letter. ‘‘ Well ? ” 
she asked. 

“What am I to do?” Tom asked. “ It’s to-day.” 

“* What do you want to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You go out with him,” she said. ‘‘ You’ll enjoy yourself much 
more than being with me. You paint the town red.” 

““ But what about you ? ” 

“Me?” She laughed. ‘“ Don’t you worry about me. I can look 
after myself all right. I was only going to keep you company.” 

“We could do it another day,” Tom suggested. “‘ Old Bert’s sailing 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, we could.” 

“You sure you don’t mind ? ” 

“ Of course, I don’t mind. You have your little jaunt.” 

Tom got up. “ That’s damned nice of you, Glad,” he said. “ It 
takes a weight off my mind, you feeling that way about it.” He shuflled 
amoment. Then he said, “ I’ll be able to get the 10.12 train, if I hurry.” 
As he got to the door, he shouted, “ See you to-night.” 

But at ten o’clock that night, a telegram was phoned through, STAYING 
NIGHT TWO DUCHESSES BERT SENDS LOVE TOO TOM. Les wrote down the 
message and handed it to Glad, who’d just come into the office. “‘ Two 
duchesses ! ” he said, chuckling. ‘‘ That’s a good one. I’d like to see 
their coronets.” 

Glad read the message and then threw it into the waste-paper basket. 
“* D’you call that funny ? ” she asked. 

Les went on chuckling. “‘ It’s a scream,” he said. ‘‘ Two duchesses, 
my eye!” ; 

‘Well, I’m sorry for you,” she said. ‘“‘I think you’ve got a very 
misplaced sense of humour.” She walked out of the room. Les followed 
her. ‘‘ Glad,” he said, ‘‘ don’t be wild.” 

She shook her arm free. ‘‘ For you, his eldest brother, to take it 
like that, is nothing short of disgusting,” she said. ; 

When Tom came back next afternoon, Les was out, getting some 
fresh air. Tom knocked on the door of the sitting-room, poked his 
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head round, grinned, and said, ‘“ May I come in ?” in a silly 
voice. 

“‘ Nobody’ll stop you,” Glad said. 

He came in and warmed his hands at the fire. ‘‘ How’s tricks ?” 

‘T wish you wouldn’t use that phrase. It’s so stupid.” 

Tom shrugged. “ Bro Les uses it.” 

She lit a cigarette. ‘‘ Must you do everything Bro Les does?” 

Tom walked over and turned on the wireless. He waited till it warmed 
and burst into music. Then he came and leant over her. “ Sore with 
me about last night ? ” 

She didn’t answer. 

“‘ Sore, because I go on a spree. That’s it.” 

She stood up suddenly. ‘‘ Why don’t you marry and settle down ?” 
she said. ‘‘ You’ll be too old soon.” 

He shook his head. “‘ I’m not the marrying sort.”’ 

“‘That’s what you want,” she said. ‘“ You want an anchor. That’s 
why you’re so nervy and restless.” 

“ No, thank you, mum. Come easy, go lightly. Love ’em and leave 
’em. That’s my motto. I learnt that lesson from the old man.” 

She took his arm. ‘‘ That’s no good, Tom,” she said, “‘ it’s treating 
women like cattle.” 

He waltzed her round the room. “ That’s how they like it,” he 
said. 

“TI won’t dance,” she said. ‘‘ Leave go of me.” She stopped dead 
and he left go. “‘ You don’t mind if I go on dancing, do you?” He 
stood in front of her, jigging his legs. Then he caught up a cushion 
and danced with it hugged to his breast. 

““'You’ve never been like this before,” said Glad. ‘‘ What’s wrong 
with you?” 

“Tm feeling fine,” he said. “‘ That’s what’s wrong. That cute little 
duchess. Oh boy, oh boy. You should have seen her.” 

Suddenly she lost her temper. She snatched the cushion from 
his arms and flung it on the sofa. When he went on dancing and laugh- 
ing, she switched off the wireless. ‘“‘ I’ve had enough,” she said. ‘‘ Just 
about enough from you, Tom Stevens. But I’m through now. And 
you’re going. You came down here, making a convenience of us and 
the house and then off you go. . . . I won’t stand it, do you hear ? ” 

“ Glad,” Tom said. ‘“ Glad, what’s up ?” 

‘““What’s up! Huh! what’s up? Your stay’s up. You move on 
now. ‘That’s what’s up. I’m fed to the teeth with you, you and yer 
Berts and yer cute little duchesses.”’ 

Tom put his hand in his pocket. ‘“‘ O.K.,” he said. ‘“ But keep your 
rag on.”’ He drew out a small leather box and opened it. There was a 


gold wristlet watch inside. He threw it across to her. ‘‘ Here’s thanks 
for having me.” 
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She didn’t catch it. It fell at her feet. She kicked it. “I don’t want 
it. I don’t want any of your dirty presents.” 

Tom walked to the door. “‘ Sorry it ended like this,” he said. “ I was 
going anyway. Sailing next week, and got to see the old man first.” 

She stared at him, wanting to speak. But she could say nothing. 
He closed the door and she heard him go into his room whistling. 

She saw the watch lying in a little gold bunch on the carpet. She 
picked it up. On the back of the watch was cut, To Glad with Love 
and Kisses from Tom. She threw it on the sofa. With Love and Kisses, 
thought he could buy her off did he ? What would she say to Les? 
She sat down in a chair and covered her face with her hands. She 
panies to cry but she couldn’t. She wondered what all the fuss had been 
about. 

Tom came along the passage and opened the door. He was carrying 
a small suitcase. ‘‘ Will you send my dunnage up Goods,” he said. 

“* Are you really going ? ” she asked. 

“I was going anyway,” he said. 

“‘ IT didn’t mean what I said just now,” she said. “‘ Won’t you wait 
till Les comes ? ” 

He shook his head. “ I’ve left a note.” 

“* Aren’t you going to kiss me good-bye ?”’ she said. “‘ To show there’s 
no ill-feeling.” 

He put a dance tune on the gramophone. It was one they had heard 
the first night in London. ‘‘ We kiss while we’re dancing. It’s Con- 
tinental. It’s Continental.’ He beckoned to her and she came into the 
open and they danced, with their lips together. ‘To Glad it was ecstasy. 
Even after the record stopped, they stood mouth to mouth. Then she 
said softly, ‘‘ Can’t you stop, Tom?” 

Tom stepped away from her, as if suddenly recalled to memory. 
Then he shook his head, smiling. 

“‘ Why not? Just to-night.” 

““Can’t,” he said. He picked up his suitcase. “I’ve got a date 
with a duchess.” 
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CZECH DRAMA 
By MANFRED GEORG 


THE CENTRAL European Theatre, more strictly the theatre in general, 
has—at the present time—one of its greatest strongholds in Prague. 
Here, in the capital of the young Czecho-Slovakian Republic, may be 
seen the development of a dramatic art on a soil for centuries cultivated 
and fertilised with the most forcible compounds of Western and Slav 
civilisation. This art will soon add an important contribution to the 
history of the modern theatre by the impetuosity with which it is forming 
its objects into a plastic shape, by its vigour and independence and by 
its entire lack of sophistication. f 

Since dramatic art, no less than any other art, cannot originate 
from a vacuum but must needs grow, in every sense, out of the general 
circumstances of a people and a nation, it is necessary to summarise 
in a few words the origin of the Czecho-Slovakian theatre of the present 
day. 

Crechtesiomaba has been founded by the enormous energy and 
national faith of two men : Masaryk and Benes. Their creative imagina- 
tion and their faith did not originate from chauvinism, but from a 
deeply-felt humanism, and had for its object the people’s right of self- 
government. Up to the present time, the young nation has had politically 
a very difficult time. Its internal reorganisation had to face the problem 
of leading to normality the organic, evolutionary national life of a 
people in revolt for centuries against the pressure of foreign predomina- 
tion. At the same time, an attempt had to be made to settle the dispute 
with the minorities (especially with the Germans and Hungarians). 
This meant, from the beginning, violent attacks from the neighbouring 
countries. These attacks became more threatening since the National 
Socialist revolution in Germany, and they reached their climax when 
German and Italian fascism began to co-operate with the purpose of 
distributing the interests in the Danube Basin. It will be the task of a 
later historiography to show that the struggle of the smaller nations 
of Central Europe for their independence has been at the same time 
an effort to save the most valuable cultural and spiritual blessings of 
mankind. 

This development in the C.S.R. which has been constantly threatened 
by the great powers ready to attack it, and by hostile political principles, 
has to no small degree contributed to the mobilisation of those poten- 
tialities which manifest themselves to-day in the sphere of the Czech 
Theatre. It must be added that the Czech public is extremely fond of 
theatre-going—people are far more receptive to everything artistic, 
and far more susceptible to experiments and foreign civilisation than, 
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for instance, the small bourgeois layer of the German minority in 
Prague, or the theatre-audience in the German districts of Northern 
Czecho-Slovakia, which are captured by National Socialist ideology. 
Thus it happens that the repertory of the theatre in Prague represents 
the entire contemporary world-literature, very soon after the first 
nights in the large capitals of the West, East, and South-East; and 
almost every French or New York play of the season will appear on 
the stage at Prague just as quickly as the dramatic literature of the 
Balkans, Rumania, Poland, etc., the latter being almost unknown to 
the rest of the world. 

Owing to the literary standing in the respective countries it must be 
confessed that these plays are, on the whole, not more than good enter- 
tainment, and that (apart from the production of the Soviet Union), 
their merit consists mainly in conveying ethnological and cultural 
values—they certainly do not formulate essentially new ideas. So 
the most important feature remains the national Czech stage, and 
especially the two theatres whose names have become known throughout 
the rest of Europe, in spite of the difficulty caused by the fact that 
the Czech language is but little known outside the country. One of 
those theatres is the ‘‘ Liberated Theatre ” of Voskovec and Werich. 
It is well known in Vienna and will visit the Paris Exhibition. 
The other is E. F. Burian’s “ D.37.”’ which has not yet ventured 
farther than Austria and Switzerland. 

However, the greatest importance for theatrical history must be 
attributed to both theatres. Their development decidedly shows a 
cultural, political, and European character. The “‘ Liberated Theatre ” 
of Voskovec and Werich was founded ten years ago by the artistic 
vanguard group, Devetsil, among whose most important members were 
a radical, the art-theorist Teige, and the leader of Czech surrealism, 
Nezval. The two young playwrights, Frejka and Houze, called their 
stage after the well-known book of Tairoff Liberated Theatre and 
defined their aims as the resistance against the outlived barrenness of 
the average European stage, but there was certainly something more in 
the wind, a poetism which looked up to Apollinaire as its master. 
The whole was characterised by an artistic exclusiveness until two 
young students turned up: Voskovec and Werich. They broke into 
the sacred circle of these experiments with a satirical revue, the “ Vest- 
Pocket-Revue ” which has later become so famous. Voskovec and 
Werich had not the faintest notion that they were to be the originators 
of an entirely new style in the theatre. To-day, their stage is the most 
popular in the town, the meeting-place of the liberal, anti-fascist 
citizens as well as of a large part of the Socialist circle. 

Voskovec and Werich devoted ten years to the task of finding an 
amusing style in which to present interesting plays, a style connected 
at the same time to their first endeavours as regards the scenic, but 
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outgrowing them by far as to the contents. These two men who are 
simultaneously actors, dramatisers, and authors, appear on the stage, 
as it were, at the periphery of events. In their revues they show 
how an epoch of poetic-parodical fun, although of a clownish quality, 
has been transmuted into a profoundly human and political form. 
The play itself is either a modern dramatising of a subject such as the 
life of Francois Villon (Lumpenballade—Trumpery-Ballad), or it 
represents, as in their latest work Rechts und Links, an actual event 
of a somewhat matter-of-fact dramatic quality which—by its special 
scenic form—still manifests a certain stage-proof irrealism. Voskovec 
and Werich themselves represent two characters who have a relatively 
loose connection with the performance—they push it forward, but in 
such a manner as, for instance, chance and the unconscious make 
Chaplin the moving power of his films. They step forth—between 
the different scenes—from behind the curtain, they always wear a 
clown’s mask adapted to the “ milieu” of the play and they make 
‘“‘ comments ”’ not only on the play, but on the time, the events in the 
street, on Europe, God, the world, Hitler, Gandhi, and whatnot. 
And almost every dialogue finishes up with a comic song which derives 
its satirical strength from the play as well as from actual happenings. 
It hits the point just like the numerous catchwords of the dialogue, 
which frequently develops quite spontaneously out of the acclamations 
of the audience. 

The ‘‘ Liberated Theatre ’’ has thus gradually become a stage for 
social and political satire, unique in the whole of Europe. The deter- 
minating influences of this theatre and its subjects have been the 
spectre of war, the gloomy fear of “ Totality ” and the social changes 
in East and West. It is not a repertory theatre, but a specimen of the 
human development of two fellows of genius, and of the audience at 
the same time. It is decidedly “ living theatre”. Its two leaders once 
gave this explanation : ‘“ We became aware that art had begun to leave 
reality almost completely behind because the latter seemed to smell 
offensively. ‘To-day reality is already reeking, and the artist, along 
with the scientist, the politician, and the revolutionary, must do their 
best to get rid of the corpse.” So they became more and more coales- 
cent: theatre and reality. We have already mentioned the latest play, 
Right and Left, in which working and middle classes assist each other 
in saving the country from a fascist putsch. This play is decidedly a 
play of the “ Volksfront ” although the word is never mentioned. 
Its most effective scene is set in a broadcasting station which is being 
seized by a girl in order to stir up the citizens of the republic, by means 
of the wireless, against a putsch which the “ striped shirts” are 
preparing. 

Incidentally, this play has been filmed in the course of this summer, 
with Voskovec and Werich as two camelots—it will be shown in London 
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(as was their first film Hej Rup), and in all European capitals. With 
regard to the technical side and the economical employment of the 
language it has been made directly with a view to the possibilities of 
an international effect. 

It is not surprising that this theatre is highly obnoxious to the circles 
of Czech fascism who, according to their votes, have quite numerous 
partisans in the capital. In 1934, Voskovec and Werich exposed with 
brilliant sarcasm the phraseology of chauvinism and the legend of the 
origin of a sham national hero in their play Hangman and Fool. There 
were scandals and street demonstrations, and the famous slogan 
of “cultural bolshevism ” was then proclaimed in Prague as well 
as elsewhere. Nevertheless, it finally turned out to the advantage of the 
theatre which, unconcernedly, continued its work. Yet it never trans- 
gressed the limitations of the stage and did not become a meeting- 
place for demonstrators, but remained (thanks to the moral strength 
of the two “ clowns”) quite as much “theatre” as does the most 
realistic grotesque film. 

The other interesting theatre of Prague, the “‘ D.37.”’, developed 
in a somewhat different way. “‘ D ” is the initial of the Czech word 
divadlo—theatre, and ‘‘ 37” is an abbreviation for the calendar-year. 
Thus the name changes every year at the beginning of a new theatrical 
season—in September, at the commencement of its fifth year of activity, 
it will be called ‘‘ D.38.”. Young Burian was a member of the famous 
family of actors, among whom the tenor Karel Burian enjoyed a world- 
wide reputation. Originally Burian belonged to the above-mentioned 
circle ‘“‘ Devetsil ”, but after some time he retired and founded in 1934 
his new stage which, as regards its social structure, is certainly unique. 
The actors play without prompter, superintendent, or any auxiliary 
staff, in a community complete in its artistic, technical, and social 
perfection. It has a board of administration, elected by votes, to decide 
about wages, control the budget, etc. Besides, there is a working 
committee who fixes the programme, and each member of the 
“collectiv”’ has the right, between the roth and 15th day of each 
month, to examine the accounts of the concern. The leader, E. F. Burian, 
also receives a salary which must always be approved by the assembly 
of members. In his book, Broom the Stage, Burian has formulated his 
views on the theatre and the attitude by which it is inspired: “ That 
only the actor who is secure in the knowledge that he works for himself 
and that in his work he is a responsible factor in public culture, is willing 
to expand real self-sacrificing working energy. His wardrobe must give 
him pleasure, the stage must be a creative place and the public must 
be a friend.” ‘ : 

“1.37.” is a vanguard stage par excellence. With a boldness that is 
ever-startling, it performs modern plays such as the Dreigroschenoper, 
or Wedekind’s Fruehlings-Erwachen, classics such as Moliére or 
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Shakespeare, national literature such as Macha, Klicpera, and Salda, 
Russians such as Pushkin, Gorki, Pogodin, etc. Lighting is most 
effectively applied in order to achieve scenic characterisation. Following 
the example of Meyerhold and Oblochkoff, the stage is divided into 
cross and diagonal sections, filmic projection is frequently employed, 
either to extend the Reopen of the stage, or to intensify it and to 
make it appear irreal. The choreographic and gymnastic element is 
brought into the course of the performance—all these innovations 
plainly show genius and audacity. There is, however, no sign of 
mannerism in any of it. Side by side may be seen the Hamlet-Saga 
in a well-nigh burlesque form, resembling a low popular ballade 
(Hamlet III), and the scarcely traceable stylisation of realism in 
Pogodin’s Aristokratin, or the balladesque fabulousness of Eugene 
Onegin. 

1a May, Burian summoned all the members of the vanguard 
theatres to a conference in Prague in which Danish, Swedish, Austrian, 
Yugoslav, and other theatres took part and thoroughly discussed all the 
problems of the vanguard theatre and the associated arts (painting, 
sculpture, photography, film, and architecture). This is one of Burian’s 
most pronounced characteristics: he includes in his theatrical work 
the totality of all the artistic manifestations connected with the stage. 
His ambitious plans aim at the absolute conquest of the theatre for 
the people. In the book mentioned before he thus formulates his 
thesis: ‘‘ The modern theatrical artist makes a firm stand against 
the acquisitive tendencies of that class which supposes it has the right 
to employ its financial resources for the purchase of everything it is 
able to buy. The modern dramatic artist performs a service but not 
slavishly.”’ 

Here again may be found the closest connection with the period 
and its problems, but also the assertion of the theatrical point of view, 
reducing the materialisation of a subject, in a word : playing. 

It would be unfair merely to mention Voskovec and Werich and 
“D.37.” when the Czech theatre is being discussed. The “‘ National- 
theater ”, for instance, with its branches, the Municipal Theatre, the 
‘“ Kammerspiele ”’ and other theatres of Prague certainly rank on a high 
level, although they cling to tradition and are more evolutionary than 
revolutionary. The Czech Opera can be considered one of the most 
prominent institutions of its kind in Europe, and the “‘ Nationaltheater ”’ 
has a repertory which, after all, includes first performances of Paul 
Raynal, Ferdinand Bruckner, Pirandello, and plays of O’Neill and others 
which appear in Europe for the first time. 

The German theatre in Prague, enriched by numerous first-rate 
actors since the revolution of the third Reich, also shows, in opera 
and drama, a brilliant repertory. It is essentially dependent on Vienna, 
Paris, Budapest, and also arranges, of late, special evenings for the 
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literary vanguard. The German theatre is strongly supported by the 
Jews of Prague and, therefore, consequent upon the special develop- 
ment of that circle, it is decidedly in favour of a cultural liberalism. 
Plays representing problems of our period mean—for them—taking a 
great risk. At the same time the two German theatres are mediators for 
the Czech dramati¢ literature of the period, represented by such 
effective authors as Capek, Vilem Werner, Edmond Konrad, and others. 
The importance of these theatres is increased by the fact that famous 
German actors and conductors, expatriated by National Socialism, 
appear on this stage (Bassermann, Durieux, Deutsch, Bruno Walter, 
Kleiber, etc.). 

Since Berlin has proved an utter failure, and Vienna’s literary 
deficiency is obvious, the German theatres of Prague, along with 
the theatre of Zuerich, are the only stages which promote a certain 
development of German literature and theatrical art. 


(Translated by Gerd Abraham.) 
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TOWARDS A CYMRIC THEATRE 


By KEN ETHERIDGE 


Four YEARS AGO, when I began writing plays, it was with no idea of 
making money. I approached the art in an experimental mood, much 
as a sculptor might cast his eye on wood or marble after modelling in 
clay. Perhaps the analogy is not wholly imaginative; poetry and 
painting had already been essayed, and there still remain obscure tomes 
in manuscript of epics unread and symbolic paintings and undigested 
sketches, dark in boxes and closed covers. I came to drama from these 
two mistresses and found in the muscular economy of Thespis a richer 
medium, although more rigid. 

The short play, Underground, was one of my first attempts. It has 
been variously described as ‘“‘ a magnificent piece of writing ” (E. Martin 
Browne), ‘‘ Propaganda—a thesis of colliery life”? (Jack Carlton), and 
“a libel on the miner” (a well-known Rhondda manager), while 
another colliery manager has warmly congratulated me on the truth of 
its portrayals. It isa tragedy in little, and I have attempted, as sincerely 
as I may, to show the gradual, deadening influence of the miner’s work. 
The drama of this piece is centralized in the character of Dick, a young 
miner who is half-way between the carefree attitude of the boy and 
the half-cynical resignation of the older men. His moods range from 
the almost romantic verve of youth to the despair of premature age : 

‘Davies : When we are young, we all have our dreaams— 

Dick. And that’s the time to find out what the world’s like—to see 
things and hear things—and fill your heart with fine things to love, 
when you are young and everything is fresh, and you have the 
strength to enjoy it. I’ve got a heart as well as a body—’”’ 

He is in continual conflict with the killing work and the brutality of 
the mine. If some people would assert that Dick is too poetic for a 
miner, I can ay) reply that the character is symbolic of life and not 
an altogether realistic young man. He is in contact with deeper forces 
than the bickering of the miners and the lives of animals and men 
caught together in the “ black tunnels ”. Only once or twice has my 
actor caught that note of mystic communion with some eternal force, 
manifest even in the coal. There always comes a hush over the house 
when he approaches these lines, spoken in a sunken voice, as he regards 
the coal-seams round him : 

“ All this was a great forest at one time, with little green sprays, 
and queer animals in the swamp, coming out of the water. It was 
growing—the plants and trees springing up in great bursts of life ! 
‘Then it fell and became coal, and we dig it up to get the sunshine 
out of the belly of the earth—Coal—black bones of things we tear 
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out again into the light.”-—And here I must acknowledge the encourage- 
ment of one critic who has been the most appreciative of the different 
elements in my dramas. Rupert Harvey, of the British Drama League, 
so far stands alone in the estimation of myself and my players as a 
sympathetic appreciator, bringing no preconceived West End opinions 
to our efforts, but alive to our attempt at creating something new on 
the Welsh stage. We have too many so-called adjudicators, who are 
supposed to encourage the progressive element in amateur drama, but 
who succeed in praising only the smart minority that fits in with their 
own experience of slick entertainment. If we are to bring out of Wales 
a drama worthy of its traditions and its actors, a new race of playwrights, 
producers, and critics must be created, and the old copy-the-English- 
at-all-costs toadies must be swept from the boards. We have learnt 
from them and we give thanks. Let us no longer flatter them with 
imitation, when we may outshine the elegant bastard that was born 
on “carpet consideration ”’. 

I have produced my plays with the Cymric Players, a little company 
of amateur actors that I have gathered together and trained during 
the last two years. We began in May, 1935, with three of my short 
pieces. Here is a list of our productions :— 

May, 1935. Underground, Sleeping Partner, Tristram and Isolde. 

November, 1935. Rhiannon, a full-length romance of Wales in 
the Middle Ages, in blank verse. 

March, 1936. Underground was awarded first prize by the British 

Drama League. 

June, 1936. Living on the Wind was awarded first prize at the 

Aberdare Little Theatre Social Service Competition. 

August, 1936. Prince of Annoon awarded second prize as a radio 
play at Fishguard National Eisteddfod. ~ 
March, 1937. The Lamp awarded first prize by the British Drama 

League. j ; 
My actors do not pretend to be perfect, but I am certain of one thing 
—their feelings are as near to the genuine as possible. When I first 
looked round for players, I avoided the too educated. There is a certain 
restraint about the cultured man or woman inconsistent with the adequate 
expression of feeling. So my best actors came from the mines and the 
farms, no scholars, and often clumsy speakers, but possessing a fine 
range of feelings unfettered by self-consciousness or false culture. They 
had no preconceived notions of acting, so my material was in a beautiful 
state of fluidity. Looking back upon some of our experiments on the 
stage, I can only thank with all my heart these young men and women 
who bore with me in trying to express my first writings. It was all 
creation, even as far as the make-up, settings, and lighting. 

For there was no scenery available for my plays of the mine. The 
local welfare halls looked askance at my inquiries ; they had only the 
usual “‘ drawing-room ” flats and a wood-scene. So we set about making 
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our own. I went under and memorized the timbering and rock-forma- 
tions and designed a setting as realistic as paint and calico could achieve. 
Part of this is still in use with us, though we have been forced to simpler 
means in the Festival competitions. 

Underground has had a strange and varied career on the stage. 
The play was written as far back as 1932, when it was awarded the 
prize in the Inter-College Eisteddfod of the Welsh Universities, and 
was produced in the following year by the Aberystwyth and Swansea 
students Ge Dramatic Society of my own College, Cardiff, ignored 
my appeal for a production) though I did not see either of these shows. 
Then, after a spell of teaching in my home county, I collected the 
Cymric Players and we produced the play, and later in the Festival, 
when it was sent forward to the Welsh Final. There, however, Martin 
Browne found our production too heavy and sent to London instead 
a slick piece of stage machinery. Other companies have since performed 
the play and left me cold and contemptuous of my own work, because 
they aped my first production and dealt in false emotions. 

The question of art and emotion is not within my present scope, 
yet it is pertinent to mention my own impressions as author and pro- 
ducer, and I can claim that we are doing what no other company in 
Wales is doing at the moment—showing this unfamiliar phase of life, 
with myself supervising the heart and dress of the scene. It seems 
to me that when an actor tries to project an emotion which he has 
obviously never felt and never will, he is propagating bad art. Gestures 
and intonations are the mechanics of his profession, and it is easy to 
assimilate the suitable poses and voices ; we are shown “‘ performances ”’, 
and the stage becomes a circus of well-behaved men and women. I have 
never ridiculed true feeling in an actor. Crudeness of voice or movement 
are certainly better eliminated, though I prefer to leave a little coarseness 
if there is a risk of losing the vital emotion. So my actors have been 
trained to register real feelings and we have recreated together the 
characters I have conceived. There is surely one gentle ghost in the 
greatest age of English Drama that approves my method. 

Creation in the theatre, as I see it, does not consist in merely repro- 
ducing characters well known in drama or real life. It is part of the 
creator’s work to give his audiences a new subject—to express the 
limitless variety of life by showing a phase hitherto untouched. 
Originality of treatment must follow, since a new theme cannot be 
played to old conventions. 

Both these requirements we have tried to fulfil. The themes of my 
most successful plays are original in that no one has before attempted 
a portrayal of the Welsh miner at work—not, at least, the miner of my 
own locality (the Amman Valley), who is of a finer mettle than the 
mouthy and raw-voiced Rhondda Shoni. In most cases he still retains 
some faint echo of Welsh culture, a delight in music and the use of 
fine words and the singing voice lifting into music. How can this 
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temperament be served by niggling comedies of the kitchen or drawing- 
room? He requires, if you like, scope for the expression of that hwyl 
which is mercilessly dubbed “ melodrama ” by ne advanced critics. 

Recently I took a grave risk in performing in one of my own plays, 
as well as producing. The adjudicator stated that our acting was at 
fault. He was a professional performer ; I was only the author. This 
worthy critic also suggested that I should deal in lighter themes. Perhaps 
I have been foolish to believe that a playwright, like any other artist, 
should feel truly what he depicts. I have seen and felt with the dangers 
and tribulations of the miner’s family—my own. And this I have written, 
not because I am bitterly propagating a black mood, nor that I wish 
to point eternally at the crushed heart of the misunderstood worker— 
but because the drama of the miner’s life has been felt by me, and I have 
tried to express it in this form as sincerely as I might. 

We have not always kept to the sordid realism of the colliery. The 
full-length play Rhiannon was based on a lovely Welsh legend, 
the second branch of the Mabinogion, no pioneer in this field, though 
our production was entirely original in that the costumes and settings 
were designed by me. The Black Book of Carmarthen and the Book of 
Kells gave me numerous ideas and designs, and the curtain of Rhiannon’s 
bower I made up from two terrifying eagles, half-human, with yellow 
beards like curled plumes, and wearing the red shoes of faery, as they 
watched over the luckless child that brought so much unhappiness to 
his mother, Rhiannon. The child was spirited away under the noses 
of the waiting-women and they made up a plot to accuse Rhiannon 
of his murder. One of our greatest triumphs was the second act curtain, 
when she stood amongst her accusers—Rhiannon white from child-bed 
taking upon herself the seven years’ penance at the horse-block, the 
eagles of her bower hovering round her and the torches dimming in 
the witching gloom. 

We have performed this play some half a dozen times and still hear 
continual and affectionate tributes to the colour and the poetry. Long 
may the red cloak of Pwyll live in the minds of our audiences and the 
golden buckles of the princess Rhiannon when she led him home! 
The shining gold and silver of the princes fighting in the morning 
dusk for the honour of the lady ; the clear voice of the lost boy telling 
his mother his name, and her reply : 

** You shall be called Pryderu, which means my sorrow 

That shall live in you and be remembered in you—” 
are touching upon lovely memories of this forgotten romance. Love 
and the redemption of purity after the full glance at the brutal coal-dirt, 
are what my players and I have given to the Welsh stage. If this is 
pronouncing too harsh a judgment on modern life, showing it ugly, and 
with beauty only breaking through in suffering or in legend, perhaps 
the contemplation will breed a future race hardier for its re-conception 


and safeguarding. 
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TELEVISION, THEATRE, FILM 
By S JOHN WOODS 


THE BAWLING OF a lusty infant in the nursery of entertainment is 
rapidly developing into comprehensible speech. For seven or eight 
months we have enjoyed the privilege of being the only country in 
the world with a regular television service. The rich man’s toy will 
soon be common property and it is well, perhaps, to ask what 1s this 
new entertainment. 

Before television was established the film magnates were scared of 
competition. Already, it is obvious that this fear is, as far as the B.B.C. is 
concerned, groundless. Like radio, television is an art of intimacy and 
actuality. The audience is a single person in his own home, who has made 
no occasion of his entertainment, incurred no inconvenience of travelling 
or expenditure of money, and who has to be won and moved in a very 
different way from that possible on stage or screen. There can be no 
appeal to mass emotion, the “ perfection”’ of the commercial film 
is undesirable, the human being in front of the microphone and camera 
is the all-important element. That much has become apparent to 
everybody during these preliminary months. Less attention has been 
paid to technique, and it is this side of television that I want, very 
tentatively, to consider. 

In any dramatic art, stage, film, television, there is a process con- 
cerned with four things: the spectator watches movement in time 
and space : viewpoint, movement, time, space. (I use the word move- 
ment to cover not only actual movement but also movement of a 
non-physical nature, i.e. Romeo’s speech over the bier of Juliet or 
the dialogue of Ibsen or Shaw.) 

I want to consider these four things related to television in com- 
parison with stage and screen. Viewpoint on the stage is simple. 
The spectator, in his capacity of the “‘ fourth wall ”’, is fixed; the 
viewpoint can only change when the other elements change, in other 
words when the play stops and the scene changes, and normally this 
occurs not more than half a dozen times during the play. With the 
film the opposite is the case : in a full length film there will be literally 
hundreds of changes of viewpoint, “ shots” as they are termed. Far 
from being fixed, the spectator may see a figure from a long distance 
so that he is quite small, or so close that only his lips are visible, more- 
over the change from one viewpoint to another is immediate and, far 
from stopping the action, forms part of the action. Also he can see 
round objects and persons. For instance, imagine a scene where a 
messenger brings a telegram to the heroine who reads that the hero 
has met with a serious accident. On the stage the scene is viewed 
from a fixed point, and the contents of the telegram would have to be 
conveyed to the audience by speech of some kind. In a film you might 
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see a long shot of the telegram being delivered, followed by a close-up 
of the heroine’s face changing in expression from surprise to worry, 
quickly followed by a close-up over her shoulder of the telegram itself. 
The viewpoint has shifted from a considerable distance, to a near one, 
and then round to the back, in one short scene. A convenient analogy 
is with sculpture. The stage is relief carving. Only one face of the stone 
is in use. The film is sculpture in the round. The spectator moves 
about and sees several faces successively. 

Television comes somewhere between the two. At the moment 
four cameras can be used on any one scene so that there are more 
viewpoints possible than on the stage, but they are less fluid than 
with the film. For instance, in the above scene the third shot, the 
close-up of the telegram in which the spectator virtually looks over the 
heroine’s shoulder, would not be possible, as the camera looking 
over her shoulder would have to be visible in the other shots. This 
difficulty occurs because in film the sequence of shooting is of no 
importance while in television each shot must immediately follow 
the preceding shot. This concerns the third element of time and will 
be considered later. 

If the viewpoint can change there is the intimate problem of how 
this change is to be made. Here the film and television are very different. 
The change in the film is concerned with two strips of celluloid. The 
simplest method is to join the strips together; then we have the 
commonest form of change of viewpoint : the cut. If the cut is obvious, 
if it intrudes on the spectator he will feel he is being jerked from place 
to place ; as Raymond Spottiswoode puts it, “ the whole value of the 
cut lies in its imperceptibility.””! The variations on this method of 
change are all more perceptible and may be used for certain positive 
effects: the dissolve, wipes, etc. In television you are not joining 
two strips of celluloid but changing from a camera in one position to 
another in a different position. This is only possible, at the moment, 
by a fade-out fade-in process : one picture becomes fainter as the next 
becomes stronger. In films this is only used occasionally to mark a 
definite termination of one incident or sequence and the commence- 
ment of another. The speed can be regulated in television but the 
change is always definitive and it is not equal to the imperceptibility 
of the cut. At the moment the definitiveness of the change is a very 
severe limit to the viewpoint side of television; possibly technical 
advances will alter this. In any case it is a fundamental part of the 
technique as will be seen in a moment in relation to time. 

Second: movement. This includes the content of the play which, 
we have already seen, must be governed by considerations of intimacy. 
On the stage physical movement is seldom important : two characters 
can sit at a table and talk and the drama and action are wholly in their 
talking. Filmed, this would be dull and tiring, the essence of a film 

1 A Grammar of the Film. 
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is movement and if a film does not move, it fails to hold the attention. 
Television again comes somewhere between stage and screen, nearer, 
I think, to the stage since the greater intimacy produces a greater sense 
of actuality so that a long stage dialogue would televise better than it 
would film. ' ; , 

Inextricably bound to movement are the time and space in which 
that movement takes place.! On the stage, contrary to what one would 
expect, time, the medium for movement in thought and emotion, 
is free, boundless. The characters at the table can discourse on abstract 
problems, plunge into the depths of philosophy and still maintain 
dramatic excitement, the sense of tragedy drawing near. On the films, 
on the other hand, movement in time is absolutely bound to movement 
in space and cannot be considered apart from it. Space on the stage is, 
as we have seen, limited during each scene. On the screen movement 
in space is the essence : not only do persons and objects move through 
space but space itself is plastic, changing, dissolving, re-emerging, as 
the editing of the separate shots sweeps the spectator along as the 
director desires. This new freedom, however, carries with it a negation 
of movement in time; the film’s movement in space is, in reality, 
“‘a dynamic combination of comparatively static units.” Each 
separate shot, whether it lasts for a second or a minute, is bound to that 
time, any attempt at movement in time, unaccompanied by movement 
in space is practically sure to fail: a solitary character soliloquizing 
is a boring impossibility. 

Summing up this rather difficult comparison, we may say that we 
have in the stage a fixed viewpoint from which the spectator sees 
movement in a limited space with infinite movement in time, the 
whole in a continual state of flux, every transition, from one state or 
position to another, apparent. In the cinema a variable viewpoint with 
continual movement in time and space which is, in essence, a dis- 
continuous series of static units, each with an absolutely bound and 
finite time, the whole dynamised by the rhythmic editing of the units. 

And here we return to what I said earlier: each single shot or 
unit of a film is completely separate, each is a strip of celluloid and may 
be made before or after and completely independently of the one which 
precedes and the one which follows it. Not so in television : each shot 
must occur here immediately after the one preceding it and immediately 
before the one following. Thus in television we have the same con- 
tinuous state of flux we found on the stage, only the viewpoint may 
change, the scene may change, with greater frequency. 

This approach, coupled with the necessity for intimacy and actuality, 
gives a starting point for the consideration of television material. It 
is theoretical, it may become nonsense in the face of new technical 
discoveries ; for the moment it attempts a very, very tentative clearing 
of the ground. 


? See Erwin Panofsky ; Style and Medium in the Moving Pictures, transition No. 26 for a fuller 
account of what follows. 
2 Spottiswoode v.s. 
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REVIEWS OF RELEASES 


PARNELL. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Empire. Director, John M. 
Stahl. Screen play by John van Druten and S. N. Behrman, from 
the piece by Elsie T. Schauffler. With Clark Gable, Myrna Loy, 
Edna May Oliver, Edmund Gwenn, Billie Burke, etc.) 


THEY SHOULD NEVER have seen Green Pastures. Clark Gable, slightly 
more miscast as Parnell than would have been Groucho Marx, can 
do nothing but base his performance on Rex Ingram’s De Lawd. 
That set the tone for the film. No doubt about it, Hollywood deter- 
mined to do right by Parnell, and the film has all the marks of a reverent 
undertaking, which occasionally beset even the best commercial studios. 
Everyone is very understanding, very long-suffering. As Gladstone 
wasn’t, he isn’t much in the picture. Politics are simplified, voices 
are subdued, and out of it all comes the plea for the right of a man 
to the woman he loves. We seem to have heard this before, and intrusion 
of this phrase and outlook destroys the carefully built-up atmosphere 
of nineteenth-century London. Little else need be said, except that 
Myrna Loy, is as usual, the “ perfect lady”. Kitty O’Shea was also a 
woman of character, so Loy misses rather badly. And somehow, I 
couldn’t feel that Mrs. O’Shea would ever have had Billie Burke as a 
sister. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. (New World. New Gallery. From 
the novel by Stanley Weyman. Director, Victor Seastrom. Photo- 
graphy, Georges Perinal and James Wong Howe. With Conrad 
Veidt, Annabella, Romney Brent, Raymond Massey, etc.) 

THE CAMERAWORK OF the Frenchman, Perinal, and of the Chinese, 

Wong Howe, make this picture pleasant to watch. The characters 

of Richelieu and of Gil de Berault, as conceived by Weyman, make 

the central figures difficult to appreciate, and I found that Veidt’s 
clipped accent robbed several scenes of some force. It is, further 
difficult to have German-English playing opposite Annabella’s extremely 

French French-English, and feel that both are equally French. 

Moreover Annabella seems to have trouble with some of the words, as if 

she is reading them off a blackboard, and that does not make for convic- 

tion. It should be added that the best performance comes from the 
young Mexican, Romney Brent, whose American accent is scarcely 
noticeable. The Swedish director of this new British film has made 
this romance of Richelieu’s days somewhat ruminative. A little less 
intelligence, a little more swashbuckling might have made the whole 
business more vigorous. But it is good to see again the Seastrom gift— 
he uses exteriors as much as possible, and does familiar things with light 
on trees. It is good to notice, and to remember one had forgotten, 


his use of flowers. Which was his last picture, The Scarlet Letter or 
L 
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Garbo’s Divine Woman? ‘Ten years or more ago, both of them— 
and that is too long. Here again, though cramped by the story and 
some of the acting, is Seastrom working with light and earth and mist, 
and figures among them—and it is pleasant to see Veidt again among 
these. The film doesn’t measure up to modern standards, but it 
is a pleasant reminder of that Swedish cinema there once was and is 
no longer. 


MOONLIGHT SONATA. (Pall Mall Productions. | London 
Pavilion. Director, Lothar Mendes. Photography, Jan Stallich. 
Sound, C. K. Medlen. With Paderewski, Marie Tempest, Charles 
Farrell, and Barbara Greene.) 


IF THE SCENARIOS of films were boldly set down, it would be difficult 
for future ages to see why some films were funny and others weren't. 
The story of A Day at the Races is not very funny. The girl is failing 
to make the sanatorium pay, her sweetheart buys a race horse in order 
to save the position with his winnings. The story of Moonlight Sonata, 
on the other hand, is very funny. Perhaps the funniest thing is that 
it should have been written. A famous pianist makes a forced landing 
in Sweden on an estate where the girl is unable to decide whether to 
marry or not. His playing brings her to her senses (taken, we assume, 
for granted) and that, as the saying goes, must be why artists were 
born. In other words, that is why Beethoven wrote the Moonlight 
Sonata and why Paderewski is a great pianist. At any rate, these are 
the only reasons for those facts which the film provides. It may be 
said that Marie Tempest plays fairy-godmother and, of course, 
Paderewski plays the piano. The film does give him serious considera- 
tion in this, but it is interesting to compare the scenes of his playing 
with those of Harpo, and to reflect why much more insight were given 
to the latter. 


A DAY AT THE RACES.  (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Empire. 
Director, Sam Woods. With the Marx Brothers, Margaret Dumont, 
Maureen O’Sullivan and Allen Jones.) 


FoR DAYS AND nights a young man and a young woman career across 
America in a car whose tyres never wear out. They live on stolen 
cans of food, and when they want anything, they heave a stone through 
a shop window and take it. This is not the theme of a Marx Brothers’ 
film. It is the climax of Fritz Lang’s new picture. I describe it 
because it shows how much more improbable than the Marx Brothers’ 
nearly every other film is. The Marx’s don’t make improbable films. 
You have only to consider the trio, and you realise that nothing else 
could possibly happen. Just why Maureen O’Sullivan should run 
the sanatorium or why one of the patients should insist on being looked 
after by a horse-doctor, it is not for us to consider. But we are not 
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asked to consider: whereas in You Only Live Once there are lots of 
things we are supposed to consider, and they don’t bear consideration. 
As to A Day at the Races, it takes a long time before we get to them, 
and when we do, perhaps they are not as funny as we expect. That 
is one of the secrets of the Marx’s success. None of their gags is as 
funny as the way they lead up to it. We are prepared for something 
terrific, we are already laughing in anticipation—and the Marx’s cut 
it short. They leave us having imagined something slightly funnier 
than they have themselves. That is their skill, for we are left very 
pleased with ourselves. There are differences between this film and 
their previous pictures—less destruction, more singing, and an interlude 
of astonishing camera work, whilst Groucho, himself, shows awareness 
of concessions to sentiment. But the whole thing is as complete a relief 
as usual, for nothing goes right, and we know that it is only by expecting 
things to, that they go wrong. 


FAREWELL AGAIN. (London Film Productions. Leicester Square 
Theatre. Director, Tim Whelan. With Leslie Banks, Flora Robson, 
Sebastian Shaw, etc.) 


THIS NUMBER STARTED as Troopship. One of the few flashes of inspira- 
tion had by anyone connected with the film was that a bit of high 
jinks below decks really could not be called Troopship. An odd ship 
it was, dithering about from Gibraltar to Southampton in a way which 
made Bligh’s trip in an open boat seem a Normandie crossing. The ship 
apparently did without sailors, and meals didn’t play nearly as important 
a part as the nurse’s change of wardrobe. Supposed to have the 
Pommer touch, it’s one of those pictures which progress by giving 
cross-sections. All those to do with the officers are taken with the 
seriousness which class and custom dictate (sic) and those to do with 
the troops are burlesqued. The lower classes, both military and civil, 
exist as jokes, and the comedy high-light of the picture is the birth of 
a baby to the sergeant’s wife. But to me the funniest thing in the 
picture was the assumption that when a regiment only has six hours’ 
leave in port, it spends it quite happily in a customs shed turned into 
a canteen. Why didn’t the producers ask the hotel keepers and apart- 
ment landladies what happened on these occasions? It also occurred 
to me that if Flora Robson had sold some of the diamond bracelets 
which, it was encouraging to find, a British colonel could afford to give 
his wife, she might have been cured of her mysterious and embarrassing 
disease. But had this been done, we would have missed the funniest 
part of a film, always comic when it was not insulting, and a combination 
of both was reached when Leslie Banks, very undrilled-looking, told 
his men that they must not mind being ordered abroad immediately, 
because, regimental ties and all that, and dammit all, I’m leaving my 
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wife to die in England, so I know what it is to play the game. The 
trouble is, the game changes; but when the old social order has given 
place to new, Farewell Again may possibly have some interest as a 
record of the outlook which made that necessary. 


THE HIGH COMMAND. (Fanfare Production. Plaza. Director, 
Thorold Dickinson. Camera, James E. Rogers. With Lucie Mann- 
heim, Lionel Atwill, James Mason, etc.) 


Lucire MANNHEIM CAN never be a heroine ; she is too much a refugee 
actress, and that means her first suit is to prove she’s different from 
Bergner and that Dietrich isn’t unique. We know that. We know 
also that Lionel Atwill is never up to any good, especially as a husband 
—and that lands us with James Mason. An actor who has charm with- 
out chi-chi, he is becoming taped as the English Mr. Deeds. That 
would be O.K. if there were an English Capra. ‘There isn’t. If 
Dickinson were, he wouldn’t have to film such a story as this. 

He has filmed it very well. He has filmed it so well that, though 
Paramount put it on, being an English film, at the worst time of the 
year, the Plaza was not only filled, but held, whilst The High Command 
happened. Dickinson hasn’t been able to get over a trite tale, the type 
casting spoils his effects—but he has made a routine job interesting, 
often exciting, and produces a film which is not only entertainment, but 
which can be watched with profit for its use of dissolves, wipes, and 
sound effects. 


SHORT FILMS 


CONGA. By Len Lye. TRADE TATTOO. By Len Lye. FULL 
FATHOM FIVE. ‘By Len Lye. 


THE LasT OF these films has for sound a speech from The Tempest, 
delivered by John Gielgud. It is not true to say that it is an illustration 
of Shakespeare—unless you are willing to concede that a figure 5 
floating across the screen is illustration of the opening line. Nor is 
it true to describe it as an evocation of similar visual images. Probably 
I don’t know at all what it is, but it seemed to me a pouring out of 
image and association which leaves a feeling of magic, an underlit 
underwater quality, which the verse has. But in a manner quite 
different. It is rather like the speech being made, there is mind- 
movement in the shapes, mind-pictures in the occasional flashes, 
inserts, of actual photography. There isn’t the manner of The Tempest, 
there isn’t the appearance. There is, though, a similar feeling. 

The other films differ from it, and they differ from each other. 
But they all show stages in Lye’s use of film. Trade Tattoo, you might 
think, was the familiar dull cutting to get rhythm. But it wasn’t that. 
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It was the sense that everything is in rhythm. When you are happy and 
well, you no longer feel that things are going against you. They are 
going with you, or you with them—dquite literally. I mean, you feel 
part of the flow, part of the beat of pistons, waterfalls, ticket-punches, 
rains, brakes, clouds, whatever you happen to see. You are in their 
movement, and they do not affright you by seeming to cut across yours. 
Factory chimneys, towers, uprising birds, walls—these no longer 
oppress, when you are well. They soar. This feeling of belonging 
with that, of fulfilling an inner beat, comes in Lye’s film. All of 
them show how he is getting down deeper and deeper, and doing that 
by elimination of detail, by detail made to carry as much significance 
as possible One thing only shown—but that one thing essential, 
expressive, final. Eliminating all that is unnecessary, all that we have 
to clear away from our sight before we can see. The result is, or will 
be, not a film which is close-up tout simple, but a film which, in a sense, 
makes close-up unnecessary, because there is nothing needless to see. 


Rr 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
I SING DEMOCRACY 


By SYLVANIA PENN 


WHITMAN ! was OF English stock, Quaker, and Low Country Dutch, 
typical racial blend of New York State and its neighbour, Pennsylvania. 
He sang, as we all know, “ the body electric,’ his own and that, by 
identification and projection of personality, of his country, a composite 
of nations, America. His “‘ tan-faced prairie boy ”’, however, of the 
hinterland of the far west, is no more “ American ”’ actually, nor in 
fact as much so, as the deeply rooted, autochthonous stock from 
which, actually, he sprang, and which the author of this book is at great 
pains to point out is not typically “‘ American”. An almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty presents itself. Any intelligent critic of this or any 
purposely ‘“‘ American ”’ work, must or should immediately endeavour 
to define, almost from the French eighteenth-century point of 
view, the term “‘ American.” To begin, we are confronted with 
that curious, persistent myth, “‘ the tan-faced prairie boy ” of story- 
book legend and of Hollywood producers. This “ prairie boy ” is 
as dear to me as to anyone, and I agree his vertéd should be glorified. 
But not at the expense of simple facts, of truth, that raw and. naked 
divinity of New England antecedents, whose devotees had a way of 
cropping up all along that sea-coast. Yes, it is a grim and tyrannous 
divinity and has picked, with discrimination, victims or martyrs, begin- 
ning with Emerson, going on through neighbouring New England 
states, down through Dutch New York and the so-called Dutch of 
Pennsylvania, on to Virginia, where we meet its highest cerebral apostate 
or apostle, Edgar Allan Poe. These are native roots; if you will, 
they are transplanted from the continent of Europe, but there they are, 
there they stand, a sort of thin line of intellectual heroes, breakwater, 
to be beaten upon alike by European and by western and mid-western 
critical and destructive forces. They have been founded, for some 
time now, on the rock of higher English and French criticism, and it 
would take a good deal more than a posse of rough-riders or prairie 
boys from this or the other side of Spoon River, to dislodge them. 
Mr. Masters, however, sallies forth against the whole lot. No, not 
the whole. One, he spares with condescension; Emerson for some 
reason is to remain “‘ American ”’ because of some outstanding quality 
of spiritual sincerity. The rest, later growth, he claims are due to 
perish, geological peaks or even, you might think, plague spots ; anyhow 
they are left high and dry in sterility, yet not quite extinct. 


1 Whitman. By Edgar Lee Masters. Scribner. 12s. 6d. 
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eee should be, or soon will be, according to the prophet of Spoon 
ver. 

Mr. Frost and Mr. Robinson are anathematized by name, the rest by 
inference. The whole “ eastern school ” is in like predicament. These 
“ specimens ” (and God pity them—they are that), instead of accruing, 
at long last, the laurels, due the dead obeying orders, Spartans at 
Thermopylae, are to be cast out, body and soul, from the land of their 
fathers, the living matrix ‘‘ America’”’, as geological deformities, 
sterile peaks, left high and dry by the living, retreating tidal wave of 
Spoon River. 

Our Walt is not to blame for this, poor darling. He took one look 
at the west—this exalter of the farmer, the mechanic, the tan-faced 
generally—and slouched back home, lazy loafer who “‘ invited his own 
soul ’’. His job in New Orleans was not typically to his liking ; even 
the wide, comfortable bars of that city of Latin pleasure did not hold 
him. Slow-going city of levees, of vivid and exotic cargo from the 
south, the far south, city of famous high-born belles and most beautiful 
creoles (waltz and crinoline, fragrance of native wax-white oleanders, 
orange-blossom, islands of magnolia), did not hold him. No lotus- 
temptation this. Simply Walt was lazier than New Orleans. Something 
flashing, gem-like, quick and agile, that darted in and out, humming- 
bird—no, he didn’t like it. West indeed! Walt took a steam-boat 
back up the Mississippi, cut across, by canal, somewhere to the lakes, 
and this trip, the banks of this mighty river, the out-jutting rocks where 
Indians had fought but lately, tortured one another and been in turn 
tortured by the white man, held little worthy of his notice. At least, 
with the exception of a few personal letters and observations, he says 
practically nothing of this truly impressive waterway, except for the 
times and places of various boats, and all of those nosing homeward. 
Great, wide-winged, sea-soaked Albatross, having got to the south-west, 
with all the vast panorama of the mid-west and the far west to tempt 
him, back he floats, typically, the whole way on river and lake boats, 
and lands, by way of the Hudson, on a New Jersey mud-flat. He 
chose this unimpressive town for the simple reason, as he states it, 
that it was on a wide tidal river, the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, 
sixty miles from the sea, where he could hear the gulls. ' 

So Rip Van Winkle comes home with premature, impressive, white- 
bearded head and shaggy, fine hair. His skin was young, we are told, 
and contrastingly delicate, without wrinkles... . Here, this lazy 
loafer, this Dutchman, this Quaker, this Long Islander, this Camden 
New Jersey home-product, autochthonous, if anyone ever was, an 
‘“‘ American ”, gave us those immortal “ leaves ”, not shining laurel, it 
is true, but fragrant, simply “‘ of grass”. Of far-west prairies he might 
sing, but his leaves are from his own home-meadows, those sea-pastures 
he speaks of, his grandfather’s vast acres of Long Island, fragrant, 
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living, with reed-stem or hollow blade, or succulent and rich, to be 
plucked and bitten into, or simply to be savoured as that word “ salt 
hay” he uses. Salt hay—there is the whole story. Here is the clue. 
Here is that throb and pulse, of necessity alas, lacking in the tempo 
of Spoon River. Passa Thalassa Thalassa ti. 

Ever the sea is the sea. 

Having dug himself into his sand or his mud banks, Walt was 
cosmically free to face anything ; the west which his body had rejected 
became now the love of his spirit. Truly he has extolled the unbeaten 
tracks, the vast meadows of the Dakotas, the Nebraskas, Wisconsin, as 
an early Wagner, the gods of his Ring, undisturbed by conventional 
musical notation. The vast surge beat through him. But for all the 
pseudo exhaltation of the body and his claim of originality (he didn’t 
want piano tunes), he derives blatantly from his own early adventure- 
books, Scott and Cooper. His are literary derivatives ; his frame was 
that of an archaic Triton ; for all his open disregard of so-called conven- 
tion, he was in a tradition, a step onward, westward if you will, in 
the ladder of cosmic (his word) development. He is not alone either. 
Abraham Lincoln stands beside him. 

Here now is our true westerner, to measure in breadth and stature 
with this other. A wide-winged eagle this, and truly democratic and 
truly ‘‘ American’. Of that, there can be no question. Lincoln took 
his strength from the inland, mighty river, symbol that drastically 
divided yet joined his country, the Nile of this western continent, and 
Lincoln was Egyptian, Red Indian, of impressive stature, beaked Hawk, 
Eagle, desert Vulture. Lincoln was spiritually of the land, the deserts of 
the far west, and he would have kept one (as an Egyptian, dependent 
on the flow and flux of his river), the whole land. North and south were 
watered by the father-of-waters, Mississippi, east and west took bounty 
of its tributaries. Egypt had its upper and lower kingdoms, frequently 
at variance. So, too, America. North and south must be one, no one 
must secede from the bounty of the rivers. Democracy? Lincoln, 
the westerner, carried his dream through, as a pioneer hacks through 
field and forest, regardless of anything but a goal; he acted a dream. 
Walt Whitman merely lived one. 

Perched on his solid rock, within sound of the immortal sea, our 
Albatross is Greek really. He shrieks across America. His note may be 
high-pitched at times and raucous as a pea-hen, but back of it is the 
authentic “surge and thunder of the Odyssey ”. Abraham Lincoln, 
desert hawk, American eagle, spreading wide wings from mid-America, 
over north and south, becomes, alas, instrument of a grim Aesculean 
fate ; he asks an answer from his oracle, which he follows. Ai-ai, alas. 
Autochthonous race conscience is still crying for its true-born children, 
its hearths, its gods, that fine cult of Louisiana, Carolina, the whole that 

Europe includes in the term, “ the sixties.” In a space of years of 
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almost identical duration as our so-called “ great ” war, a civilization 
was wiped out. Descendants of old France, mixed noble and creole 
Spanish, buccaneers of Elizabethan tradition, slave-traders but technically 
in the right, regarding their claim to individual freedom of each 
individual state, were beaten, flower of 1860 romantic chivalry, off the 
map. Sherman’s march to the sea, black war-cloud of pillageand plunder, 
could be fitly celebrated only in Aesculean or Euripidean threnody. 
Over it, however, hovered the ‘‘ American ”, the characteristic, pure 
backwoods type, bleak and solitary vulture, Hero if you will, truly 
Promethian bird of ill-omen, of fate. Lincoln clawed back his e pluribus 
unum, the defeated secessionists, to find the prey lifeless, inert, of no 
more value. Carolina, Georgia, Virginia are the Trojan chorus of slaves, 
of authentic classic tragedy. 

So far, so good. 

But Walt ? 

No. He was not only, truly, a westerner. (Long Island, New York, 
Mr. Masters tells us, was really ‘“ the west ”’.) He was a cosmic spirit, 
in that, ridiculously and truly “‘ American ”, but dog-gone tired. He 
had this in common with the New England transcendentalists, he turned 
inward for his inspiration. For all of his seeming extroversion, he lived 
in his own dreams. These dreams were, it is true, the antithesis of his 
contemporaries’. The so-called New England mind is focused, Walt 
spelt diffusion. Both, however, drew from the same source, the sea, 
on the one hand, its mighty billows, the ‘surge and thunder ”’, 
and on the other, the sparse, geometric precision of those white and rose- 
pink shells, cast up by that same tide. New England and its derivatives 
or counterparts along that vast coast were “ narrow” but “ narrow ”’ 
as an Ionic column is narrow or a beech-tree or a birch-tree, stark 
outlined against a snowy heaven. Yes, there it is all snow. Walt flung 
his exotic so-called sex profusion out toward the hinterland; Emerson, 
Emily Dickinson, and farther down the coast, Edgar Allan Poe, were 
content to delineate pearl and shell of their inner spiritual findings. 

Robert Frost is ‘‘ American”, Emily Dickinson is “ American ”’. 
Sea-shell is ‘‘ American ’’, if cast on that shore, if found imprinted in 
that sand, no matter from what coast it has been born by the change and 
chances of tide or of tropic gulf-stream. An Irish immigrant from Kansas 
City of one generation or a Polish or Swedish miner or navvy from 
Milwaukee or from Saint Louis is surely less ‘‘ American ” than the 
rooted early settlers of the Atlantic sea-coast. 

_ Marianne Moore, with again a clear lens-like Dutch perfection 
of technique, is “‘ American”. There is the great mountainous, un- 
charted matrix, truly, but the gem, that is formed or forms painfully 
by the inner law of its being is surely as truly, if not even more authenti- 
cally, child of the original sub-strata. Take it, that there is the gem, 
or the gem-school, Emerson, Poe, Frost, Marianne Moore, and the vast 
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enclosing matrix, personified by Walt and if you will, his followers. 
But why these quarrels over mere geographic or geometric boundaries ? 
The north and south of Walt’s time, all but exterminated their authentic 
children. Must invidious intellectual barriers be set up in our day, 
dividing east and west, as formerly, to their bitter self-destruction, 
separated north and south ? Must a new Spoon River vulture rise to 
wail our doom? No. Even Spoon River finds its way eventually to 
the sea, and heaven forbid that I should belittle Mr. Masters’ scholarly 
and stimulating contribution to the history of thought and to the English 
language. In particular, his historical résumé of the country’s vast, 
disheartening struggle, to use a term applied to Europe during the 
“ great ”? war, its suicide. 

America had its “ great”? war. Mr. Masters outlines the history 
of that war and its aftermath so graphically, so concisely, and so 
humanly, that he has given me a pied-a-terre, a little ledge of the crescent 
of the Atlantic shore, to squawk from. A distant and febrile squawk 
from one resident, for a quarter of a century, away from that shelf of 
sand and shingle. But some of us stepped, as Walt stepped, back, in 
order to see forward. We view with devotion the course of that 
civilization whose e pluribus unum, in Walt’s day, wrecked its finest 
culture, destroyed its most fragrant heritage. 

Myrrh, aloes, cinnamon and spices . . . it is all kept somewhere 
in an ivory casket. On that alabaster or that ivory box is written, 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
As those Nicean barks of yore . . . 


and so on. Garnering strength for a fresh bud of exotic beauty, Poe 
wrote himself to death, you might or might not say. At any rate, he 
died at the height of his powers, at the age of forty, and it was at about 
that age, or soon after, that Walt began his writing. Whitman, broken 
in health from pernicious virus, gangrene contracted from one of the 
many youths of both north and south he tended, began his authentic 
utterance. Vast Albatross . . . no, we did not, would not shoot the 
Albatross. 

But let Spoon River try to understand, to assimilate another sort 
of valour. Let Spoon River recognize the courage, the isolation, the 
insulation of the gem-soul that draws inward, true to its own law of 
being, to perfection, drawing too heavily on its physical strength to 
preserve its incandescent vertu. There is courage of outward definition, 
of the prairie boy school of thought. There is one glory of the sun, 
another glory of the moon, et cetera. And Walt’s is the glory of the sun, 
the externalized thing, as Poe’s is of the Moon, the internalized. Frost, 
speaking generally, is of these gem-souls, as is Marianne Moore. 
True, and here we sympathize with Mr. Masters, there is something 
almost sinister in the way the sapphire rejects the rough body of the 
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rock, utilizes water, dew, whatever it is it uses, draws on the finest 
atoms and then by way of answering back, when we accuse it of selfish 
pandering to dead cults, to “‘ mere ” technique or what-not, humiliates 
us by that non-argumentative silence, that most impertinent of answers 
—no answer. It simply goes on shining. 

From time to time, along that east sea-coast of America and not far 
inland, there springs up one of these strange incandescent forces or 
crystal centres for the focus of prismatic thought. Poets, lighthouses, 
outposts of some inner psychic civilization, an emerald, a white crystal, 
a jacinth (“ thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face ’’). Inner valour, isolation, 
insulation is required for this burning up, this cerebral flaming in a 
vacuum. Small lights they may be, but steady. They throw their 
rays far. Agate lamp, maybe; ivory tower, it may be. But light- 
bearers, in their cycle, perfect. It is valorous to create. Walt Whitman 
created a continent. Abraham Lincoln, a war. 


RECOGNITION NOT FAREWELL 
By BRYHER 


I READ Angele au Couvent and, because of identical experience, wrote. 
It must have been March, blowing and rough for Florence, when a 
cab came beside the Arno, stopped, and my first, my lasting impression 
was of Mary’s hair, flaming and red, no Tuscan scarlet but the torque- 
gold of windy islands. 

There were weeks when we met every day. It was light when I 
walked along the river to her room, but eastern dark, the perched 
chimneys seeming minarets, when I returned. I heard the outline 
of The Crystal Cabinet * then, told, not written, history handed down 
as in the tenth century the skalds taught it. (Who has noticed that 
there is a spoken, as well as a visual, quality in Mary’s work? We 
call them stories because of the way they are printed, actually they 
are poems.) Of course, the book is more static than the tale, for writing 
it, Mary had’ desperately the need to record her experience while 
time lasted, whereas in 1924, in Florence, we both smelt laurel, felt 
we had the right, even the obligation, to be reckless. 

I didn’t know Dorset. I had passed through it but my country 
was west, west even of Cornwall, the Scillies; these, perhaps, were 
simply stepping stones to the States. I could see the Persian bridges 
against the majolica hills yet with all the power of Italy about us, 
those evenings all that mattered was the region of Mary’s childhood. 
Here was someone who so loved England that her chance words could 
push away one of the world’s most famous landscapes, yet nobody 
has commented on this quality, she is not recommended in the lists 


1 The Crystal Cabinet. By Mary Butts. Methuen. 1os. 6d. 
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of English authors distributed to foreign universities, she is unheard 
of in any school (for immortality this is just as well), and one reviewer 
even found her Dorset dull. The city amused her and she loved Paris, 
she was no false nationalist believing that praise of another land could 
harm her own, but she loved her woods and sand so utterly that I can 
still see them (rather than hear her speaking) ; turning the chapters over 
I feel cheated, for the hours, the pictures, she has chosen to leave out. 

I do not know if we can speak, with poets, of tragedy or doom ? 
They have their own reward. Yet when the notices of her death refer 
to a distinguished young writer, is silence possible ? Mary was young 
but she was not distinguished, no, never in that grudging sense ; 
she was from the start one of the few who matter, a builder of English, 
and I have never doubted since I read her first story that she belonged 
to the immortals. 

Nor do I think that she had much more to do. Her last work already 
repeated itself. If people are as blind to the quality of her mind as most 
of the reviewers have appeared to be, what else could she have done 
to make her readers believe in her ? Her mixture of clarity and meta- 
physics, of charity and intolerance, made easy fame impossible. They 
speak of her use of English; it was superb, but the day of the mot 
juste is past. I should not feel so easy if we had to rely for her 
living upon the way she made her sentences. What she had, more 
than most other writers, was pity and understanding and a new to 
literature sense of the psychological nuance of emotions exaggerated 
or created by the war. 

The Crystal Cabinet is the least difficult book that she has written, 
a dictionary for us to look up references, for to understand Mary 
we must examine history and perhaps she will forgive me this once 
(later we were on opposite political sides and so as not to quarrel, 
did not write) if I speak of her relationship to her time. 

When Mary was born, England was at the full flower of the industrial 
age. It had developed a culture, false to-day but not necessarily false 
then. There was a tradition usually honoured, of responsibility towards 
the less fortunate, of truth and respect for principles. It is true that 
it shut its eyes to industrial abuses and was frankly imperialistic but 
at least it would have prevented the Abyssinian fiasco and the attempted 
blocking of aid to shell-pursued refugee children ; it was less corrupt 
than the political generation (not party) succeeding it in power and 
its programme was coherent if narrow. On the other hand, the close of 
the nineteenth century was a black moment for women. They had 
not the responsibilities of the time when everything from bread and 
jam to cloth was made at home, nor the modern opportunities for 
education and movement. Repression’s usual end is selfishness and the 
result was a generation of frustrated lives whose aim was to keep 
opportunity and progress from their children. 
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We shall find in Mary’s work a revolt against the attempt made 
by school, family, or world to keep her from knowledge, to ban as 

dirty ’’ or “ morbid ” all learning not of strictly conventional pattern, 
while she had absorbed from her surroundings a fanatical belief in 
truth that no contrary experience was to shake ; disastrous equipment 
for a society where survival depended largely upon the ability to disguise 
or to fake the answer temporarily demanded. 

To go back to the beginning. In the early nineteen hundreds, so 
many harmless things were forbidden us. We might not feel water 
nor sand nor earth, when “ two kinds of drawers and two kinds of 
petticoats, a pinafore and serge frock imposed, as I can still remember, 
a very real strain on one’s vitality”. Prohibitions were imposed for 
whose reason we might not ask. We were pruned of every form of 
self-expression, like the single flower on an exhibition stem, until 
everything in us went into a single desire, freedom, which we saw 
only in wind or in the breaking waves and as we could not hold these, 
into what was nearest to them, poetry. I do not think that the present 
generation feels literature as we did. They love it, of course, but 
they have no need of our intense and concentrated passion. They 
sunbathe at two, have some of their questions answered. It was, however, 
the sign of our age, the identification students will tag to us, when 
we are dug out, as the Elizabethans were in the nineteenth century, 
after the night of forgetting almost sure to come. 

When outside conditions become unbearable people take refuge in 
what is to be or what was. It is a quite normal state, nothing to be 
ashamed of, it is, in fact, a sign of our will to live. Naturally, cases 
occur where it is carried to excess, but we might just as well refuse to 
go to bed because there is sleepy sickness in Africa, as to deny it in 
reason. Most of us make up some wished-for future, a few, like Mary, 
return to an ideal past. Apart from inevitable fears, she had been 
completely happy in childhood, so throughout her stories there is always 
the sense of the perfect world before history happened and, as a child 
can see no deliverance from harsh uncomprehended laws other than 
a miracle, so it is always some missing word with her that will unlock 
the gate, explain, make a new realm possible. 

There was free, inquiring babyhood, a reasonably kind first school 
and a father interested in her development ; then he died, her mother 
married again, and though she got on well with her stepfather, there 
must have been psychological difficulties. At this moment the blow 
fell that, together with an experience in war, she was never to get over ; 
she was sent from her home, her own landscape, all that was familiar, 
into veritable exile in a cold and wind-swept part of Scotland, into a 
school so alien and uncomprehending that a part of her died. Those 
who understand will read the end of The Crystal Cabinet, wondering 
at her understatement. She forgave (and that was like her) where she 
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should not have forgiven. Whatever strange and reckless actions 
happened in her later life, were the direct result of these unhappy, 
neglected years. ; 

People accept without question the fact that physical illness may 
leave lasting traces in the body ; why is it so hard for them to realise 
that the wrong treatment of a child’s mind may have far more serious 
effects ? It is not a single act of recognisable brutality that is harmful 
but the forcing of immature thought into a mould it obviously does not 
fit. Neither a country nor a school can be run for the benefit of a 
minority but in its own interest, civilisation should provide help for 
the specially gifted child, often a little information or special study 
prevents all maladjustment. It was an additional tragedy for Mary 
that she was not a rebel, she would not then have been so isolated, she 
wanted to co-operate with authority ; her revolt was only against the 
system that crushed her overwhelming desire for scholarship and 
insistence that she conformed to a pattern they never even troubled to 
explain to her. 

No wonder that she turned to her home and the companionship 
of her brother, during the holidays, with too intense a concentration. 
They were an affirmation that she was not alone, not the last of some- 
thing that she wanted to preserve, a culture, perhaps, that had only 
ever existed in the dreams of someone like herself. 

“It was at Salterns that the important things happened, and the 
prope: end of this book, a short time after the end of my university 
ife.” 

The rest was repetition. ‘There was another story, too terrifying 
to be told. Hints there were, incidents and hours, but it was some- 
thing that she wanted to forget, that will never now be written. It 
was one of the nightmares that creep sometimes into her pages, where 
we feel Mary pause, herself frightened of a dark catacomb way, wonder- 
ing if the ordinary, companionable world will ever be restored to her ? 

It was not easy to be of the minority in 1914 and Mary was a pacifist. 
With her upbringing, it brought her into conflict with her own loyalties. 
It would have been so easy for her to have driven a lorry, nursed, broken 
in mules, done anything other than follow the difficult course she set 
herself, that flung her into personal loss, extreme poverty, the opposition 
of people in all the small incidents of life, with air-raids overhead and 
uncertainty for companionship. Her only weapon was the memo 
of a childhood world where she had once been happy. In the middle 
of these years something happened worse than school and that must have 
revived the shock of it. I do not think that she ever recovered. 

A little of it was told but even at the time I had the feeling that 
she wanted me to forget it. She never wrote of it, only, as I have 
said, sometimes the feel of it is in the frightening undertone of a dream. 

Much is left on the sand. Hooks, pebbles, shells, fish, often in 
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the wrong places. So the war, when it ceased, scattered exiles and 
misfits about the capitals of Europe. It might have been kinder to 
have shot them, row after row, so that there was neither cold to face, 
nor hunger, nor the intermittent alms they took with a bad grace, being 
mostly young and not repentant, only bewildered by their fate. It is 
easy to say that in an ideal world such people could not happen. They 
were facts, not theories, forming a new kind of underworld, debris 
of a civilisation. Mary understood, pitied, and did not judge them. 
She wrote of them without sentiment, knowing that they would take 
from her as mercilessly as from a stranger, but seeing them as dropped 
playthings of the gods, always as worth saving. The House Party and 
Scylla and Charybdis seem deeper and more important to me than 
some of her longer novels. 

I saw her again in Paris in that “ grey and green map, of stone 
and trams and trees, whose noises were American voice noises and street 
cars and wind ” ; under her gayer voice and clothes, I was startled by 
her detachment. I have an impression of amused eyes watching me 
being frightened of someone who was a pre-study for Boris (her glorious 
sense of humour was too seldom in her stories), yet if she were apparent 
audience for the suddenly born books, the painted intrigues and the 
foolish hopes of that moment’s group, they remained external. She 
was exploring the new type of emotion for which we have not yet 
words, we shall grow them in time, and to understand is first a judgment 
on the self. 

We can summarise her work: a happy childhood, this was the 
background for it all, then loss, loneliness, and shock, a brief moment 
of uneventful development, war, and again upheaval. She clutched at 
Dorset and at her brother as a last barricade, attempted readjustment 
abroad, then found a home in the county nearest in spirit to her own 
and what was aot surprising, in view of her experiences, renewed her 
early interest in religion. For her there was always the magic land, the 
visible one that was sometimes an echo of it, the fairy tale people, 
evil and good, hating and loving, that threatened and protected it 

It is true that she was not “left”’, nor in any way political, yet 
her life was communal enough ; in spite of her own poverty she was 
always looking after people. She broke down barriers of whose existence 
the present generation are unaware (though, with Brecht, she seems to 
have influenced their work the most), and was left without the strength 
to push forward into another phase of civilisation. If they will remember 
this, take her as historian of twenty years and poet of them, from 
IgI0 to 1930, the occasional sentences in her last books that seem 
surface reactionary, will not disturb them. She was free herself, and 
in the bulk of her work, from any belief in a society of greed and war. 

We met in London for the last time, hurriedly, for we were both 
going away. I never worried, sometime we should stroll again into 
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the same room, the saga would go on as if no interval had happened. 
The final message was prophetic. ‘“‘ The work I was trying to do in 
Florence never quite came off. I finished it and put it away. Of course, 
I thought no end of it at the time, but: later I saw that it was only 
‘exercises on a theme’. Since then I’ve written far more than I’ve 
published, than any one will publish, or ever will publish until, maybe, 
I’m dead.” 

She wrote her own epitaph in her autobiography: ‘‘ The kind 
of poet whose books people will not read until after he is dead, and 
then they are very, very sorry. (The first half has come so true that 
one only hopes that the other will follow.) ” 

The girl she nursed, the boy she kept out of prison, will they remem- 
ber her, do they even know that she has died ? Perhaps I am the last 
generation to understand fully what she was trying to do, the last 
to remember the flannel petticoats, the ‘‘ don’t be so morbid, darling ”’, 
how difficult it was not to be muffled by these and silent ; it may be that 
for a time her conception of beauty will simply seem subversive or 
incomprehensible. She was too close to the truth of art that is at once 
Gorgon’s head and Perseus, not to come at last to her rightful place. 
I should have written to her had she lived ; as it is, I can only prophesy, 
wonder what we could give her for memorial, record what I know 
of her courage, her understanding, and her loyalty, in recognition 
not farewell. 


(R)EVOLUTION 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY. By Pat Stoan. Gollancz. 6s. 
A TEXTBOOK OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY. Edited by 
Dr. JoHN Lewis. Gollancz. 5s. 


HITLER’S CONSPIRACY AGAINST PEACE. By S. Ercxner. 
Gollancz. 6s. 


THE POST-WAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH WORKING 
CLASS, 1918-1937. By ALLEN HutrT. Gollancz. 6s. 


Mr. SLOAN MAKES an impudent attempt to explain away the adulation 
of Stalin current in the U.S.S.R. by the peculiarities of the Russian 
language. He himself, it appears, “ was once unfavourably impressed 
by the lavish way in which love and faith in Stalin was expressed in 
public utterances of all types of Soviet citizens. To the English ear 
such words seemed to be more appropriate to religion than to modern 
politics, and there is no doubt that I, too, was affected in the same 
way as the Webbs by this. But my feelings in this matter were com- 
pletely changed when I happened one day to see a letter from a young 
worker to his brother. It began, ‘ Honoured, beloved brother !’ Those 
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were the same words which had been thoroughly unpleasing to me when 
addressed to Stalin, because in English they suggest degradation 
and servility. But the young Russian used them to his brother ! ” 

The great light that descended upon Mr. Sloan on making this 
discovery might have been a little dimmed if he had paused to reflect 
that the flowery style of address used by the young worker to his 
brother was a legacy from the old régime which the communists 
overthrew. The young worker addressing his brother may no doubt 
be excused for his lapse. But what about the communists? Is that 
the language of the communists who made the October Revolution ? 
They have been succeeded by communists of a new type who, according 
to their own organ, the Pravda (‘‘ The Moscow Daily Heil ’’), now refer 
to their leader as “the sun from whom we derive all our life and 
strength ”’, etc., etc. Such phrases are not only used by young workmen 
but by responsible and important officials at Party congresses. Are 
phrases such as that to be ascribed to the floweriness of the Russian 
language too? Instead of writing smug and sententious books about 
Soviet democracy, Mr. Sloan would be well advised to try and find out 
why Soviet democracy, the creation of the Russian Revolution, has 
been replaced by the Fithrerprinzip. 

A Textbook of Marxist Philosophy is excessively tedious and shows 
with what ease the instruments of dialectical materialism (the transition 
of quantity into quality, the negation of the negation, etc.) can be 
made to prove almost anything if handled with sufficient adroitness. 

Mr. Sloan’s book is just propaganda and Marxist Philosophy is just 
bugaboo. On the other hand, Hitler’s Conspiracy Against Peace is 
calculated to make our flesh creep. There is little in it, however, that 
is new to students of Hitlerism. 

The Post-War History of the British Working Class is considerably 
more worth-while. The book certainly satisfied a want. All too few 
attempts have been made to give us a bird’s-eye view of the recent 
history of the British working-class movement from a Marxist angle, 
and though some of Mr. Hutt’s statements are inevitably open to 
criticism, his book is a useful exposure of the failings of reformist 


leadership. 
z ERIC MOSBACHER. 


WORLD REVOLUTION, 1917-1936. The Rise and Fall of the Com- 
munist International. By C. L. R. James. Secker and Warburg. 


12s. 6d. 


Mr. C. L. R. James has produced a book that it is impossible to refute 
adequately within a short review, but which is not sufficiently important 
to be treated at length by a predominantly literary periodical, such as 


LirE AND LETTERS To-DAy. In the June number of Left Review, 
M 
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R. F. Andrews dealt extensively with the misstatements of fact and 
theory made by Mr. James, and for serious criticism, the reader is 
referred to that article. It-is sufficient here to say that Mr. James 
is a Trotskyist in Leninist clothing, that he is at pains to claim for 
Trotsky in his relations with Lenin a continual rightness at Lenin’s 
expense, and in his relations with Stalin the identification of Trotskyism 
with Leninism. This identification, it must be noticed, cannot be made 
until Lenin has died and is no longer in the position to disclaim 
Trotsky as his interpreter. 

Marxism is a realistic interpretation of social development past, 
present, and future. One might be tempted to think that the divergence 
between Trotskyism and Stalinism arose through the difference in 
the position of the two authors, that is to say, that Trotsky in disgruntled 
exile without full possession of the economic and emotional factors 
(such as morale, endurance, etc.), cannot help but form a very different 
view of the situation in the U.S.S.R. from the view held by his successor, 
the ultimate ends. of whose policy must be modified by external and 
internal conditions. But to concede even this degree of integrity to a 
Trotskyist apologist, who distorts his evidence in the way in which 
Mr. James has done, is to concede too much. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


PROGRESS AND CATASTROPHE. An Anatomy of Human 
Adventure. By STANLEY Casson. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGH HISTORY MAY not repeat itself, certain elements in the story 
of mankind may be singled out as making for Progress or Regression. 
Believing, as he does, that civilization is founded upon social co-opera- 
tion rather than upon self-preservation, Mr. Casson finds it at this 
moment to be already in a state of collapse, in that the homogeneous 
international Europe of before the war has been destroyed by the rise 
of barbarous and warring nationalisms such as the Fascist and Nazi 
States. Nevertheless, man has been able to overcome similar difficulties 
in the past, and, in the free intercourse that still subsists among in- 
tellectuals, Mr. Casson sees some possible hope for the future. 

This book is an archzologist’s contribution to the solving of these 
problems which face the world to-day in an acute form. He has searched 
ancient history and pre-history for indications of the causes for the rise 
and decline of civilizations. Progress is no steady advance but an inter- 
mittent process. Thus we follow man’s rise from the earliest times— 
through the control of fire, the manufacture of the first crude weapons, 
the emergence of art and architecture, the discovery of the use of metals 
—to the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Mr. Casson likens 
their authoritarian social structure—which made possible the building 
of the Pyramids—to the Fascist State. Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
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replaced by the Minoan and Hittite empires, the one founded on sea 
power, the other on land power. Their fall threatened the whole structure 
of civilization and Mr. Casson is at a loss to account for the appearance 
of Homer so soon after such a catastrophe. But even the Greeks with 
all their intellectual daring could not make civilization secure ; this was 
left to the material achievements of Rome. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire civilization was again in crisis 
from which it emerged only after a painful process of reconstruction. 
But, as Mr. Casson points out, the fall of Rome was not due to the 
Barbarian invasions; they were but a consequence of her internal 
weakness. What, then, was the cause? In his answer to that question 
Mr. Casson finds a parallel with to-day. “ What had happened was that 
standards had fallen. Elements wholly alien to Roman rule and Roman 
freedom had emerged. In the letters of Sidonius we hear of censorship, 
of political murder disguised as accident, of bribery and corruption in 
high places, and even of persecution of the Jews.” 


HUMPHREY HARE. 


THE MIND IN CHAINS. Edited by C. Day Lewis. Muller. 5s. 


THIS BOOK IS not a symposium. It is a collection of very able introduc- 
tions to a possible study, from the standpoint of Marxism, of their 
various subjects. Consequently most are concerned chiefly with showing 
the inadequacy of any other method of analysis or development than 
the dialectical method of Marxism. Very few are able in the space at 
their disposal to do more than clear the ground for future procedure 
in the field of culture. Alistair Browne, in one of the most penetrating 
essays in the book, acutely clarifies the whole tendency of psycho- 
analytical practice. Edgell Rickword in the most solid essay shows 
pretty clearly that Marxism, contrary to supposition, is only the 
natural development of a whole English cultural tradition, and disposes 
of many of the bugbears which have for a long time frightened 
English intellectuals away from political interest in general and com- 
munism in particular. As Rex Warner writes, in a dangerous but 
apposite sentence, ‘‘ Nowadays, as has often been pointed out, one 
need not be a Marxist, one need only be an ordinarily decent 
person, to approve the immediate practical aims of Marxism.” It is 
to such ordinarily decent persons, who are interested intelligently in 
the bewildering muddle of the intellectual world to-day, and the fading 
away into insignificance of all its fugitive brilliant potentialities, that 
this book will be of enormous gain. For without question it throws 
open a gate, the gate at which for some years past all the arts have 
either been rather feebly knocking or sitting down resignedly to munch 
sandwiches. Here the various strands of cultural activity are gathered 
up into the general developing complex of life and begin to resume 
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their vital importance. These writers are accepted as experts in their 
particular fields, so that there is nothing which is not written from 
first-hand practical and theoretical experience. Arthur Calder-Marshall, 
it is true, deals only destructively with the Film as an industry, inhibit- 
ing in Capitalist countries all possibility of serious development of Film 
as Art. And Barbara Nixon’s essay on the theatre suffers, I think, 
from an attempt to draw too immediate a correspondence between the 
development of the economic basis and its eventual effect on the develop- 
ment of theatrical technique and situation. Only at points of crisis 
in social development do the reactions in the sphere of ideas mirror 
at all immediately the reactions in the economic basis of the social 
structure. Charles Madge, too, only diagnoses the latent influences in 
the Press and the B.B.C., and hints rather mysteriously at a potentiality 
for good. I imagine considerable irritation will be aroused in some 
quarters by the frequent recurrence of such generalisations as 
“Capitalism in decay”, “social and economic forces”, “ rise to 
power of a new social class”’, etc. But such will only be the primitive 
resistance of individuals who see in socialism nothing but the threat 
to their present privileged isolation, and can only counter with sneers, 
against anything connected with the name of Marx, the one line of 
healthy development in any art or science. 


RANDALL SWINGLER. 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND THE IDEAL SOCIETY. 
By JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


IN our Day philosophies which are not just the summing-up of what has 
still to be discovered, the abstract which has still to be made concrete 
in man’s consciousness, do, as Feibleman says, ‘“‘ resemble premature 
and worthless flights of fancy.’’ Interpretative philosophies, unlinked 
with practical science, are activities of wish-fulfilment, attempting to 
construct a synthetic conception of the only metaphysical system which 
will make our experience tolerable and compatible. Such a philosophy, 
being nothing more than an arbitrary arrangement of selected concepts, 
will have to begin by fixing its terminology, and will thereafter be limited 
by that terminology. In this book, I find Feibleman and myself 
perpetually hampered by this fact: his criticism becomes largely a 
matter of knocking down ninepins which the exclusiveness of his own 
terminology has set up (e.g. actuality, ideal as “ telos ”, dialectic, etc.). 

This study in Peircean “ Realism” seems to repeat and asseverate 
all the faults of the earlier “‘ Unlimited Community ”. Peirce affirmed 
reality as a logical order of possibility existing unchanged and anterior 
to things and the perception of things: the order of history was the 
order produced by action resultant from the imperfect understanding 
of this universal order of possibility, and was, therefore, the order of 
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logic reversed, for history was to progress by the gradual cancellation 
of contradictions, so gradually nearing the straight line of Truth. It 
is clear that Peirce was here taking the mental condition of apprehen- 
sion of truth and calling that truth. Had he concentrated upon the 
concrete mental condition, he might have realised that the logical 
order of the mind, so far from remaining unchanged and unaffected 
by action, is developed in interrelation with the process of action, 
each modifying other in a development which gradually approaches 
perfect fusion of thought and action, theory and practice. 

Feibleman quite rightly sees that the validity of such a universal 
logical order can only be established on the study of epistemology. 
And it is here that his ignorance of work done in the fields of Learning 
and Memory by modern experimental psychologists has betrayed him, 
and by invalidating his prime postulate, invalidates also his whole case 
for the “‘ Third Alternative’. In effect, the world of ideas is for 
Feibleman grossly simplified. Recurrently he confuses the phil- 
osophy of Christianity with the historical metabolism of the ethics 
of the various “ Christian’ churches. Whereas he is quite acute in 
exposing the contradictions in early “‘ nominalist ” philosophies, from 
the Aristotelian standpoint, he fails to realise that the relation between 
actuality and its various emergent ideologies is far more complex now 
than it was in the Middle Ages. The term “ nominalism ” as applied 
to the various subdivisions of liberal idealism, is as superficial and unreal 
as the comprehensive concept of Christianity as applied to the various 
churches. Feibleman is positively obsessed by this term “‘ nominalism”’. 
He has only to apply it to something which he wants to dispose 
of, and he is satisfied. Of his examination of Marxism it is difficult 
to speak: he is such a naif and elementary student. Dialectical 
materialism is every now and then confused with mechanism, and we 
come up against the old stop-gap, ‘‘ Marx was of the middle-class, 
yet he did not manifest middle-class sympathies,” how does that 
square with your theory of the class-struggle ? It is then dogmatically 
asserted that communism is the doctrine of hate; Feibleman’s 
own definition of the term “ actuality’ is inserted into dialectical 
materialism to disprove the belief in actuality as solely real ; finally 
a few blank contradictions of Dr. J. D. Bernal are put in quite un- 
supported ; the term “‘ nominalism ”’ tacked on, and the case dismissed. 

The trouble appears to be that Feibleman is familiar with no 
system but that of Charles Peirce, and consequently does not realize 
how he is constricted by that peculiarly inverted terminology. It is a 
pity, because a great deal of thought has gone to the making of this 
book, and scattered about in it there are random illuminations. But 
there is in general so much confusion and inversion that it is difficult 


to see who will find it any help. 
RANDALL SWINGLER. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FRONT. By G. D. H. Core. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Cote 1s the brain of the Labour Party. Unfortunately the Labour 
Party executive, under the influence of neurotic obsessions, has lately 
been acting without reference to any headpiece at all. Now Mr. Cole, 
with that clarity and thoroughness we have learned to expect from him, 
has analysed the present position of the Labour Party in Britain, 
and drawn up his full conclusions of the necessity for uniting all the 
democratic forces in this country in a People’s Front for the execution 
of an immediate political programme. The result is a book of urgent 
and immediate importance. Written in the easy discursive style of the 
habitual lecturer, it might with less haste have been condensed into 
two-thirds at most of its present length : but it is swift pungent reading 
and utterly convincing. What is, of course, surprising is that Mr. Cole 
with his probably unrivalled knowledge of the history of the working- 
class struggle in this country, should not have foreseen before this the 
inevitability of that violent resistance to the development of democratic 
freedom which calls itself fascism. (Not the inevitable temporary 
triumph of that resistance, but the inevitability of the resistance itself, 
which makes Communists believe that all lovers of freedom will be 
compelled in due course to defend that freedom by force, as the Spanish 
people have been compelled, as soon as its development begins to 
threaten the domination of capitalist interests in this country.) In 
one lively chapter is discussed that extraordinary insularity of the 
English which after the successive examples of political events in 
Germany, Austria, France, Spain, and underneath their daily observa- 
tions of the deepening and approaching war-danger, persists as a 
mystical belief that we are in some way immune from the perils that 
haunt the rest of Europe. The eloquence of Mr. Cole’s chapter on 
fascism is evidence of the force of the impact with which its threat 
has effected him. Let us hope that this force will be transmitted to the 
whole of the Labour Party and to its leaders in particular. 


RANDALL SWINGLER. 


FRENCH HISTORY 


DIDEROT. Selected Writings. Translated by JEAN STEWART and 


JONATHAN Kemp. Edited, with an Introduction, by JONATHAN Kemp. 
Lawrence and Wishart. tos. 6d. 


Ir 1s AN excellent idea to introduce Diderot to modern English readers, 
for he is far too little known. His mind was too progressive ever to make 
him popular with academic circles and due to the reaction after 1800, 
he has seldom been presented to students in other than a cold and dreary 
manner. For this reason, we are sorry that in his otherwise excellent 
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introduction, Mr. Kemp has neglected to give a short survey of the 
France of Diderot’s time. 

Three-quarters of the population of France were illiterate when 
Diderot began to write. There were few doctors, obsolete methods of 
agriculture, scarcely any schools. The taxation was enormous, the 
peasants were hungry, and the newly emerging middle class was sub- 
jected by the nobles to continuous humiliation. Ignorance was then 
as always a sure road to keeping mankind in subjection. The party 
in power fought the spread of knowledge with terrorism and every form 
of repression known. 

Diderot was the leader of the movement to educate, not children 
but men. His opponents censored much of his work, a good deal 
was circulated privately in manuscript, as is the case with literature in 
many countries at this moment. He was thrown into prison for a time 
and every obstacle was placed in the way of printing the Encyclopedia. 
In spite of this, and through his efforts, a spirit of inquiry began to 
replace unquestioning obedience. Diderot, more than any other thinker, 
was the real founder of the French Revolution. 

The translators have made a good choice from Diderot’s work 
and the pages read smoothly and easily. It must have been a difficult 
task for it is extremely hard to turn eighteenth-century French into 
another language. The same thought runs through most of the selec- 
tions ; it is necessary to examine and experience, to accept no belief 
for granted. A habit is not a truth nor is anything too small for 
investigation. 

The Editor discusses as well the relationship between Diderot 
and dialectical materialism. While this will be of great value and 
interest to many readers, it should not prevent those who are un- 
interested in politics from reading the book. Diderot is a writer for all 
time and a study of his mind is essential for those who wish to under- 
stand French thought and history. There are few people now who 
are able to read French easily, and students should find this a welcome 
introduction to a period the nineteenth century neglected; among 
his scientific preoccupations, Diderot paints the ordinary life about 
him, as illustration for his theories, so that we seem in reading him 
to be watching the events of his time. 

BRYHER. 


BONAPARTE. By Eugéne Tarlé. Translated by JoHN CouRNos. 
Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


Books aBout NAPOLEON are apt to be either so full of hero-worship 
that the reader begins to question their accuracy or else they concentrate 
upon an isolated series of events, leaving the beginning unknown and the 
end unguessed. This is the first book to be published for a long time 
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that is impartial and comprehensive. It will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the Napoleonic wars in general and will also give the specialist 
opinions of value. 

Professor Tarlé is a Russian and his account of Russian policy 
and of the Russian campaign is the fullest and most interesting that we 
remember to have read, in any single volume. The story of the Austrian 
campaign is also exceptionally good. He emphasizes the point that had 
Napoleon been willing to lead a revolutionary party of the people, 
instead of identifying himself with the interests of the upper bourgeoisie, 
the result of the campaign in 1815, or, in fact, of the whole period, 
might have been very different. It is, therefore, a pity that more space 
has not been given to the early years. These are dismissed in a few 
pages, yet Napoleon himself said, ‘‘I have fought in 60 battles and 
I assure you that from them all I learned nothing that I did not know 
in my first battle.” What happened at Brienne and at the military 
school in Paris to turn the leader so definitely from the prevailing spirit 
of the time ? 

A great deal of the apparent mystery of Napoleon’s repeated 
campaigns becomes logical if considered in relationship with his 
system of “national” and “ non-national’”’ economics, the basis 
of the Continental Blockade. It is amazing also how much of the funda- 
mental basis of the policy of the whole of Europe is outlined, so that it 
may be easily understood and remembered, in comparatively few pages. 
Bonaparte is a book for any reader interested in history, and I imagine 
many will be disappointed that no indication is given as to whether the 
other books by the same author exist in an English translation. 


BRYHER. 


WARS, PAST AND FUTURE 


WAR DANCE. By Granam Howe. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


THOSE WHO DEMAND a simple analysis of the causes of war, together 
with therapeutic recommendations, will be disappointed in this book. 
It gives both less and more. Less, in that Dr. Howe does not try to 
answer questions, but only to throw some light on the questioner. 
More, in that he offers a whole philosophy of life, a system—if anything 
so intentionally unsystematic may be so called—of ethics, almost a 
religion. 

_ Our main trouble, he thinks, is our obsession for bilateral classifica- 
tion into good and bad. This is the cause of strife. “ Our enemy is not 
in ‘evil’, but in masquerading ‘ goodness ’.” And in particular, 
our pacifists ‘‘ morally attached in all directions and with interfering 
finger more active than observant eye, . . . become involved in all 
directions in someone else’s war”. The sole alternative to this 
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“buccaneering morality ”’ might seem to be a more tolerant attitude 
of live and let live. But Dr. Howe’s metaphysic is not so simple. “ If 
action itself is wrong, it is also wrong to assume that inaction is any 
better.” Here he takes refuge in a geometrical analogy and multiplies 
his linear scale of values by /—1. By this means he arrives at a new 
scale of values at right angles to the old one, and can adopt a positive 
attitude to both good and evil. ‘‘ So this is magic, just to live; not 
trying to alter, with our egotistic sense of self-righteousness and 
determination, the errors of our enemies and friends. ... All is 
illusion ; yet, as such, to be loved with inspired courage. There is 
greater love even than that of laying down our lives for a friend: 
it is that we should be willing to make this same sacrifice for our enemies 
also, even for the cause in which we do not believe, for love is truly 
unconditional.” 

If his readers find his logic hard to follow, Dr. Howe will not complain. 
Indeed, he warns them not to “ force understanding defensively to 
consume a certain waywardness, provocative, disturbing, from a 


source unseen ”’. 
ROGER MONEY KYRLE. 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES. By Hernz Liepmann. Secker and 
Warburg. 6s. 


THE PRESENCE OF death is always a difficult idea to grasp. There is 
an exciting quality of sadness, an opportunity for self-dramatisation, 
and only long afterwards the slow, hungry realisation. The anticipa- 
tion of death and chaos through war is in a horrible way exciting too. 
It requires no imagination, this passive Seapets of immolation ; 
the words remain words, and the future is a cloud. To admit that such 
an end is imminent and inevitable is to allow one to lose oneself in an 
atmosphere of general stupor. To fight against this attitude some indulge 
in a flurry of noisy dramatics, some attempt to predict futures for 
peace, or lose themselves in some hidden pursuit ; while others are 
giving their lives in an attempt to stave off the approach of what the 
world has most to fear. Ay ; 

War is no longer dramatic; in a land which is being hammered 
by the gradual assault of modern warfare, destruction 1s incidental 
and, death is a release. By fogging their minds and making machines 
of their bodies men are already everywhere preparing for what may 
turn out to be the final struggle against the logic of world capitalist 
warfare. ; 

Death from the Skies contains a great quantity of material, most 
of which seems convincing enough, although many of the sources 
are secret. So far there has been no real opportunity for the great 
powers to try out their new methods of destruction on anything 
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approaching the scale of which they are capable. There has been no 
large scale use of poison gas since the Great War. World opinion 
has prevented even the dictators from adding this recipe to their 
menu; though the fact that Germany is now importing every year 
more than twice the total pre-Nazi consumption of arsenic is startlingly 
significant. The use of bacteriological warfare, as Gorer points out, 
is likely to be postponed until methods of defence have been perfected 
against the other, more controllable techniques. Mr. Liepmann displays 
a thorough knowledge of the different kinds of poison gas, but to me 
at least his array of facts would carry even greater weight if they were 
presented in a less sentimentally emotional manner. 


JOHN MADGE. 


IN PARENTHESIS. By Davip Jones. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


IT Is THE memories, the emotional residue of past events intellectually 
altered by experience, which make that experience valuable. But the use, 
as well as the importance, of association has been generally recognized 
only since the War. Faced with this book, we meet a pretty problem 
and I do not myself find that the author has solved it, any more than 
did the author of Night Wood. 

David Jones, using on the war the method which Joyce has made 
possible for authors since it, has made a book of which the heroic scale 
of writing, the native eloquence and the association, as should be, 
of present with nearly all times so-called past, have produced a reason 
for hailing it as ‘“‘ the best of the war-books ”’. 

As tribute, one can only say—of which war ? For the author, to whom 
Helen and Quickly are as alive as his left hand and right, reminds us 
of all wars, by rediscovering each. He did not intend this as a war- 
book. ‘It happens to be concerned with war. I should prefer it to 
be about a good kind of peace—but as Mandeville says, ‘ Of Paradys 
ne can I not speken propurly I was not there.’ ”’ Therefore, our author 
has “ only tried to make a shape in words, using as data the complex 
of sights, sounds, fears, hopes, apprehensions, smells, things interior 
and exterior, the landscape, and paraphernalia of that singular time and 
of those particular men. . . . I suppose at no time did one so much 
live with a consciousness of the past, the very remote and the more 
immediate and trivial past, both superficially and more subtly ”. 

This is evoked with a power which it is not within my means to 
describe. Nor will I quote, since whatever my duty, I find it my pleasure 
to arouse curiosity and encourage buying. Lovers of literature will 
not be disappointed. But when the spell has worn off, as spells are made 
to do, if only the casters would recognize, lovers of literature will find 
that it is the writing, in prose and verse, which—as style—has chiefly 
made the spell. Enchanted as we may be, we wake to the dawn—and 
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this book does not meet it. In the morning which it makes, with the 
mind’s alarum clock ringing we admit, grousingly, that it “ does not 
tell us very much”. I may be wrong in expecting that, at this date, 
any book should. Again, look at Night Wood, at least eighteen years 
behind, not the times, but our awareness of what caused those distant 
times. After In Parenthesis, which speaks intimately from the first 
line, we find we know no more than we knew. Granted, most books, 
and perhaps none about the war, tell as much. But David Jones, by his 
allusiveness, by his awareness of the mind’s tides, seems to promise 
an enlargement of the consciousness which, finally, it is beyond him 
to give. He has made use of a prose-style which widens it, but himself, 
he has not deepened. Twenty years hence, how strange it will be 
that we had to wait twenty years for this to be the ‘‘ best book of the 


War ”’. 
TREVOR JAMES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY 


THE SAVAGE HITS BACK. By Jutius Lips. Lovat Dickson. 21s. 


PRoFEssoR Lips, OF K6ln University, set himself the task of discovering 
the attitude of the coloured man to the white. In communities where 
the native is denied political expression and the white investigator 
viewed with the suspicion engendered by contact with other whites, 
the professor argued that he would find the most open expression of 
native opinion in art. At this stage he was faced with alternatives. 
Either he could visit one community and study the whole black/white 
situation in its widest social and historical context, as did T. H. Harrisson 
in Savage Civilisation, or he could collate works of art from many 
communities, whose only similarity was that they were not white. 
The former course had the advantage that from the intensive study 
of the particular a model for generalisation could be made : the latter 
made possible a greater correlation and contrast, and the material 
could be collected more easily. And this second was the course Professor 
Lips chose. He spent the years 1929-32 travelling through Europe 
and Africa, collecting and examining varied material, and by the end of 
1932 he was ready to write his book. 

Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of Germany on 3oth January, 1933, 
and the professor’s troubles began. Like many of his colleagues, 
he prided himself on being an impartial scientist, whose work was 
above politics. But the Nazis knew better, especially the Nazi students 
under Professor Lips, who hoped that the possession of their teacher’s 
material would give them his learning and position. The Nazis knew 
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that, however undeveloped the professor might be politically, his work 
was opposed to the Houston-Chamberlain-Gobineau claptrap. of 
Aryan superiority. And so very soon Professor Lips was up against 
it. Unlike many of his Aryan colleagues, the Aryan professor valued 
his work more highly than his salary, and integrity above security. 
He resisted alone those forces which were persecuting the politicians 
of the Left, the Jews, artists, writers, and scientists. But without 
party, he was a very defenceless Daniel: and his opponents were 
less docile than Old Testament lions. Arraigned on false charges, he 
lost his job and his pension, and only by discretion and flight did 
he save his life and the material for his book. 

This—described in a foreword—provides the frame of The Savage 
Hits Back. It relates what, to the uninitiated, might be just a picture 
book with a sympathetic commentary to the modern world in which 
all thought and action has become in its broad sense political. 

The illustrations cover a wide range. From the Bismarck Archipelago 
come two statuettes of white traders, used for magic rituals to blast 
their originals, two wizened, agonised bodies with elephantiasis of the 
testicles. From elsewhere come the absurd or dominating administrator, 
the kindly or puritanical missionary, the officer, private, and sailor in 
different moods. There are portraits too, Captain Wilkes and Aldewelt, 
fantastic likenesses of Queen Victoria and King Edward VII, and 
models or drawings of white men’s tools and machines. 

The most striking of all is the Loango sculpture, which Professor 
Lips describes thus :— 

“The central figure is that of a negro who has disdained giving his body the 
attributes of the white man, a negro without hat or umbrella—things which he now 
knows to be ridiculous. His body is painted as it was painted thousands of years ago, 
his face is tattooed, his front teeth filed in native fashion. He stands ready to attack, 
with a weapon in his right hand. This weapon is not the white man’s once adored 
rifle, it is the native’s ancient lance, forged of iron melted in African blast furnaces. ... 
On his body this savage wears the container of sacred magic medicine, and his lower 
limbs are clothed with an apron of native material. His left hand is holding the upper 
part of a European rifle, but it is not ready for firing. Its butt end is resting on the 


black man’s foot.... And there, in European dress, stands a small figure between 
the black man’s legs, a figure seeking protection.” 


The difficulty which arises with every illustrated book is to harmonise 
text and illustrations so that they become an inseparable unit. Professor 
Lips has not entirely succeeded. In the earlier chapters, there are 
comparatively few illustrations, and written argument, illuminated by 
these illustrations, predominates. In the later chapters, however, 
argument is subordinated to the explanation and interpretation of the 
plates, continuity is lost, and at best the written word adds to the 
force of illustrations, while at worst it attributes characteristics or 
excellences that are not apparent in the photographs. 

Yet this book is good value. There are two hundred pictures of 
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native art, well selected and reproduced : and the commentary is never 
that of the hack-compiler commonly associated with books of this type. 
The reviewer found, however, that in the copy submitted to him for 
review many pages were stuck together so that they could not be 
separated without damage either to text or plates. He hopes that the 
copies on sale to the public do not suffer from this irritating defect. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


THE SOUL OF THE WHITE ANT. By Euckne N. Marats. 
With a Biographical Note by his Son and translated by WINIFRED 
DE Kok. [Illustrated. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


NATURALISTS WHO ARE drawn to their subject by delight and sympathy 
tend to have an urgency of observation which those with a stricter 
scientific training seldom achieve. Eugéne Marais, a South African 
of multitudinous achievement, had this freshness and intensity of 
observation linked to a considerable theoretical background. His 
personal observations of the termite are enthusiastic and revealing. 
Maeterlinck has popularised the white ant, but Marais had anticipated 
many of his conclusions. The translator points out that he had suggested 
the correspondence of the termitary to the human body some years 
before the publication of Maeterlinck’s book; the two minds are so 
dissimilar, however, that the point is of minor importance. Where 
Maeterlinck seeks to bring out the horrific significance of the termite 
in relation to humanity, Marais studies it directly, for its intrinsic 
interest. He is perhaps over enthusiastic in his principal thesis, that 
the termitary approximates as an organization to the human body, 
but at least it leads him to some startling observations. 

He had the extremely rare opportunity of observing a queen for 
several days in more or less natural conditions. He watched her as 
she lay hugely swollen, dropping eggs continuously, milked by a horde 
of workers, guarded by a ring of terrifying soldiers. A piece of hard 
clay fell on her, ‘“‘ the only effect which the shock had on the queen 
herself, was that she began moving her head to and fro in a rhythmic 
fashion. The workers immediately ceased all work and wandered 
round in aimless groups.... ‘Then we saw masses of tiny workers 
thronging into the palace cavity. They swarmed over the queen in 
order to suck the fluid through her skin . . . within a few minutes the 
skin was hanging in loose folds.... We visited far outlying parts of 
the nest... all work had ceased. ‘The large soldiers and workers 
gathered in great excitement.... There was not the least doubt 
the shock to the queen was felt in the outermost parts of the termitary 
within a few minutes.” Then as the queen recovered so did the work 
of the nest. How far this remarkable incident justifies Marais in his 
comparison of the queen to the brain is another matter, but the book 
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is packed with fascinating observation. It may be noted that he does 
not sufficiently emphasise the extreme variety of termitic organisation, 
further evidence would be required to reconcile his view with the 
very varied roles the reproductive plays. Throughout he illustrates 
his philosophy by examples from other animals with which he is 
familiar ; these are always interesting. His unfortunate use of “ soul 

in the title may serve as a guide to his limitations, and certain passages 
of the book have that ‘‘ simplicity’ usually associated with books 
for “dear little children’, but they cannot detract from the great 
interest and value of the book. The translation from the Afrikaans 


is always smooth. 
D. STURGE MOORE. 


ECONOMICS 


MAN’S WORLDLY GOODS. By LEo Huserman. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC MERRY-GO-ROUND. By Epmunp A. H. 
Watker. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. HuBERMAN STATES that he has tried in his book of economic history 
to explain “‘ why certain doctrines arose when they did, how they 
originated in the fabric of social life, and how they were developed, 
modified and finally overthrown when the pattern of that fabric was 
changed”. It is a valuable book, and, before all else, useful, for it is 
implied that the outcome of such study of society must be action to 
change it. Mr. Huberman has written with his eye upon contemporary 
problems, and it is probably his hatred of Fascism and its drive towards 
war and his sympathy with the victims of political oppression in the 
past that have made his book not only a clear outline but also a really 
exciting narrative. Starting with the early feudal period and interpret- 
ing history according to Marxist principles, he exhibits economic 
theories as weapons with the help of which one group after another 
changed the structure of society, when that structure had become an 
obstacle to the use of new methods of production. It is refreshing to be 
shown the history of a people and not merely that of governments, and 
to find that the departmental attitude to economic history, which presents 
it as though it had nothing to do with the every-day life of men and 
women, is entirely avoided. To some the course of events will appear too 
inevitable ; it is assumed that men are helpless to refuse to make use 
of new methods of production and to prevent these changes from altering 
their moral ideas. ‘This is a criticism which extends to the method which 
Mr. Huberman had adopted, and though it would be unwise to accept 
any such interpretations as the whole story, this is the kind of history 
which is needed at present. 
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Mr. Walker’s book is neither well arranged nor clearly expressed. He 
attempts to show that since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there has been a regular trade cycle of twenty-seven years, “ during 
which there are three phases each of good and bad periods of regularly 
alternating frequency.” The author’s reasons for choosing this number 
are not explained and the proof that his theory fits the facts is too 
sketchy to carry conviction. His explanation of the cause of the trade 
cycle is oversimplified, and the suggested remedy for it is not easy to 
understand—* No simple solution is offered here to the problem, except 
the advice that in good times put by sufficient reserve to carry over the 
bad times”. There is no hint that the present economic system either 


could or should be changed. 
R. F. F. SUMMERS. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By S@REN KIERKEGAARD, 
translated by Davip F. Swenson. London: Humphrey Milford ; 
New York : American-Scandinavian Foundation. 7s. 6d. 


S@REN KIERKEGAARD. By TuHeopor HAEcKER, translated by 
ALEXANDER Dru. London: Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. 


TILL THESE WORKS appeared the English-speaking public had no 
opportunity of reading Kierkegaard in English. It takes but little 
discernment to see in him a penetrating mind of an unusual order. 
He was a philosopher-theologian with depth of vision, something to say, 
and a magnificent command of language (to judge by the English version). 
His work would scarcely be regarded as philosophy nowadays; but 
whether it be classed as philosophy of religion or as theology, it shows 
that subject-matter of this kind can be interesting, extremely logical, 
and by no means so vague as the general attitude towards these things 
commonly held by thinkers to-day would lead us to suppose. 

With a writer like Kierkegaard, to consult the work of the man 
himself is the only way of gaining an impression of his freshness of style 
and outlook. I shall not attempt ina brief notice to convey this, especially 
when Prof. Swenson and Mr. Haecker, who had some opportunity to do 
so, have both signally failed. 

Prof. Swenson’s lengthy introduction to the Fragments is competently 
done ; but it is suitable only for an audience already fairly familiar with 
Kierkegaard, and so it is out of place in an English volume at present. 
Readers will probably find little inducement in it or in Mr. Haecker’s 
Essay to seek out Kierkegaard for themselves. Mr. Haecker sounds 
Kierkegaard’s praises in no uncertain key, which might pass without 
comment if the reader already knew the man he is asked to admire ; 
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but failing that he has a right to wish to be convinced of the great man’s 
greatness in some more telling manner than by repeated suggestion. 

Precision and clarity leave something to be desired in the Essay. 
Mr. Haecker writes (p. 25) : “‘ There is hardly a definition in European 
philosophy so firmly fixed as the definition of the concept of truth. 
Open any text-book of philosophy or logic and you will nearly always 
find that truth resides in the judgment and is the concept of a relation 
...” These are both rather sweeping statements, almost certainly not 
widely accepted or printed in textbooks. Again (p. 35): “ The relation 
of this dialectic to its objects and truths is quite different from the 
Hegelian. It preserves and it does not destroy. Once Hegel knows a 
thing or an object it is really finished with, it exists no more, so to speak, 
it vanishes in the dialectical process. Not so with Kierkegaard.” It is 
doubtful if this would illuminate many readers, and most Hegelians 
would regard it as false. It would be unfair to suggest that these state- 
ments are typical ; but even if they are to some degree exceptional they 


show the trend of the writing. 
J. O. WISDOM. 


A HISTORY OF CYNICISM FROM DIOGENES TO THE 
SIXTH CENTURY A.D. By Donatp R. Dubey. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 


THIS Is A scholarly, thorough, and competent work. It mainly studies 
the various Cynics in the different centuries as individual philosophers, 
and there is, not unnaturally, but little about Cynicism as a doctrine. 
The appeal of the book is not likely to extend beyond those that are 
interested in Ancient History: it is written from the matter-of-fact 
rather than the cultural angle; none the less, certain of the author’s 
conclusions have a wider interest than have the bare facts of history 
that chiefly occupy his attention. 

He emphasises three aspects of Cynicism—some of them usually 
forgotten in histories of philosophy—the vagrant ascetic life, the 
assault on conventional values, and literary diatribe. ‘‘ The Cynics 
were missionaries, and their message was that life could be lived on 
any terms the age could impose.” ‘This standard of living was the 
minimum ; but it is difficult for us to realize the full import of this, 
when “ in the modern world no one voluntarily lives, as did the Cynics, 
at subsistence level ”. The hints thrown out by Mr. Dudley about their 
later counterparts are very suggestive. The most interesting descendant 
of Cynicism was Anarchy, which appears in eighteenth-century specula- 
tions on the Golden Age. These are “ all marked by nostalgia for an 
imaginary age when man as an individual had the widest scope for 
achieving happiness, untrammelled by the constraints of the social 
system’. Cynicism made little appeal to the intelligence, but we are 
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warned on several occasions against thinking of it too literally as the 
philosophy of the proletariat. The Cynic gradually ceased to shock 
and became regarded in the light in which we now regard a communist 
orator— as part of the furnishings of Hyde Park rather than as a 
forerunner of the Red Dawn.” 

J. O. WISDOM. 


BIOGRAPHY 


DEFOE. By James SUTHERLAND. Methuen. 125. 6d. 


IN SELECTING THE author of Robinson Crusoe as the subject of a biography 
Professor Sutherland has at the outset at least one advantage. For 
here is a figure whose treatment hardly demands rescue from oblivion 
nor too easily succumbs to the plausible use of the superlative which 
mars so much rebunking. The impression of Defoe as an early exemplar 
of the nonconformist conscience and the qualities we associate with 
English Liberalism may be general, but with the advent of this com- 
petent and absorbing study it is no longer excusable. The main merit 
of Professor Sutherland’s handling of an intensely active and volatile 
personality is his skilful avoidance of the disarming tendency to re- 
shuffle the facts to fit some political or romantic predilection. Readily 
we recognize that we are face to face with a vigorous mind which 
although endowed with prodigious talent could never rest content 
with the chimera of literary fame as the goal of its energy. Both Defoe’s 
ardour as a merchant and his sometimes reckless Whiggism cost him 
the sacrifice of security and contentment, exposed him to constant 
suspicion, and involved him in litigation and the ignominy of prison 
and the pillory. The story of these achievements in the face of so 
many set-backs is little short of thrilling and both the student and the 
arm-chair fan will find this an indispensable manual. There are copious 
illustrations and the only defect which calls for attention is the absence 


of a bibliography. THOMAS GOOD 


SWIFT. By Bertram Newman. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Bertram NEWMAN has too much sympathy with Swift to have 
been able to write objectively about him, and his book is a rather 
cooler example of the work of those biographers who choose a man 
as a more lucid rationalisationer of their own prejudices than they 
are themselves. The cult of personality in these days of individual 
repression is the very noisy and rather absurd compensation of it. 
This might mean that Mr. Newman’s book is narrative more than 


analytical. Unfortunately the necessity of compensation is so great 
N 
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and this form of it so unlimited that a plausible and ‘“‘ sympathetic ”’ 
analysis plays in bulk nearly as important a part, and in emphasis a 
much more important part than the narrative. The admixture of this 
kind of analysis, which is really propaganda for Mr. Newman’s ego, 
detracts from the very interesting story. 

In London and in Dublin, Swift, by conforming to an ideology 
(‘‘ externally ”) indulged in ingenuously vindictive activities, making 
him a tremendously useful cross-section through eighteenth century 
political and sociological life. His early Irish upbringing provided 
him with sufficient simplicity to become interestedly involved in the 
business of the age. Backchat in the most diverse forms, abounding 
with a verve and perceptivity that can be found in our-street urchins, 
was the mode of attack. Cynical and intelligent enough to see what 
he was doing and naive enough to want to do it, the Dean was a very 
lively figure indeed ; of all this Mr. Newman writes vividly and with 
well-sorted detail. 

He is unwilling to admit that Stella was the slop-basin of a man 
too brilliant to be anything but egocentric in such social times, and 
bilious in one that launched the first consciously evolved schemes for 
(creative) popular deception. Political and religious quackery was 
definitely agreed upon as a necessary weapon against the dangers of 
over-democracy. The bile forced up by his consciousness of himself 
as a tool, proven by his rigorous code of insult and coarseness to his 
masters, needed a quiet female receptacle. 

Barring a certain tendency to become, true to the forms of present- 
day biography, slightly hysterical in his appreciation of the Dean’s 
‘personality ’, the book is entertaining; atmospheric and not too 
intelligent. 


PHILIP O’CONNOR. 


THE LOST ONE. By Marcurerite STEEN. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Mary RosInson, (ExX-Miss Mary Darsy, of Bristol) started her career 
as a schoolmistress, and would have been quite content to continue 
passing on her knowledge of literature, history, and geography to 
the younger generation ; she was, however, not to pursue this calling 
for long. Her father insisted on an extraordinary attempt to import 
Eskimos into Labrador and to start whale fisheries on the coast of 
Greenland. The expedition was not a success, and on his return to 
England, he took to adultery as an escape from his troubles. Upheaval 
reigned in the Darby household, the family dispersed, and Mary was 
rushed blindfold into marriage with a most unpleasant creature by 
the name of Robinson; after a very short time, the boredom of her 
domestic life proved too oppressive to be borne any longer and she 
turned to the stage for adventure and financial independence. Her 
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exceptional beauty, her friendship with Garrick, and subsequent 
influence with the contemporary highlights of the profession, helped 
her to realize this new ambition and she secured herself an engagement 
at Drury Lane. She became a star overnight, on the strength of her 
performance as Juliet, which she played with no previous experience 
whatsoever, but with very great effect. Success led to success, and 
within the first four years of her apprenticeship she could claim to 
having played twenty-six parts, nine of them Shakesperean. Her 
capabilities as an actress were disputed, but her stage personality, 
combined with her stunning beauty, lovely voice, and graceful carriage, 
earned her recognition and established her as one of the great box- 
office attractions of the times. She discarded her somewhat common- 
place name of Mary, replacing it with the far more uncommon Perdita, 
and made the most of her success. 

When she played Perdita, the Prince of Wales attended the 
performance, promptly fell violently in love with her, called himself 
Florizel, and made her his mistress. Boosted to this new position, she 
lived in a hectic whirl of glamour, scandal, and gaiety, surrounded by 
luxury and enjoying the best of everything, until, at the age of twenty-five, 
she was suddenly crippled with rheumatic fever. Misfortunes piled up, 
the Prince found a new favourite, Perdita was dropped like a brick 
from the circles in which she had once figured so prominently, and 
there was nothing left for her but to retire. Unable to return to her 
theatrical activities, she summoned up her courage and started at the 
bottom of the ladder again—this time as a writer, and struggled 
stubbornly and gallantly for a success not as easily obtained as on the 
boards. She earned only just enough to keep herself and her child, 
Maria, alive, and became the authoress of a number of novels, a rather 
unreliable autobiography, and several books of poems in the “love” 
and “‘ dove ”, ‘‘ flow’r ” and “‘ bow’r ” vein. She also took up journalism 
as an extra side-track and contributed regularly to the Morning Post 
under the name of Tabitha Bramble. At the age of thirty, friendless, 
tormented by disease, and completely forgotten by the world, she 
died under the most sordid circumstances. 

Her whole life was a violent clash of contrasts; there are moments 
when one cannot help feeling impatient at the constant insistence on 
her part to have her cake and eat it. Half the time we are lost in 
admiration for her superb courage and initiative, especially during the 
last years of her existence, when she descended from luxury to squalor 
and still insisted on earning her living, refusing to depend on the kind- 
ness of others. The other half of the time she gives the impression of 
being a tiresome, feather-brained, grabbing young woman, out for a 
good time, even if at the expense of others. 

It is most unfortunate that in retelling the story of The Lost One, 
the author should so constantly make use—whether intentionally or 
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not—of a very roundabout and old-fashioned style, which, although it 
may conform to Perdita Robinson’s literary ideals, is altogether too 
ornamented for present-day readers, and detracts from the value of 
the narrative. 


PERDITA PENARTH. 


EDWARD THOMAS. By Robert P. Eckert. Dent. tos. 6d. 


WHEN THOMAS, HAVING been angry with Bronwen, went out to commit 
suicide (“‘ Take me with you,” said the child. “ You don’t want to come, 
you only say it to please me ”), he heard a man’s voice half a mile away 
as he went to pull the trigger, and he fired into a stump. On his return 

‘© Shall I make the tea?’ his wife asked him. 

‘ Please,” was his only answer.’ ” 

It seems to me that there is not only the explanation, but the expres- 
sion of the thing which distinguishes Thomas from all those war-time 
poets save his fellow-countryman Owen—the sensitiveness which had 
to be translated into action, the response to that sensitiveness which 
can only be made in the same terms. Actions speak louder than words, 
and no matter how trivial, show a willingness, sometimes, the more 
trivial they are, a respect, when words appear only clever or self- 
consciously sympathetic. 

Alas, however, for this book—the quotation is from Helen Thomas, 
and with such deference as is due to her books, I find it hard to approach, 
let alone appreciate, a biographer who had not heard of him before 
them. I have read the book throughout, and I still cannot discover 
what qualifications the author has of writing about a poet of whom 
he is content to state that he first met him through a biography, after 
which his collecting instinct was aroused. 

There is such a thing as a love of poetry, and approaching dotage as I 
may be, I still think it no bad idea for a biographer to come on a poet 
through his poetry, rather than through volumes which that poetry 
made publishable. I am grateful to be reminded of the perfect anuncia- 
tion, epithalamium and epitaph—“ Remember that whatever happens, 
all is well between us for ever and ever.” But those are Thomas’s 
words, and he has left enough words for us to imagine many others. 
Those added, where they are added and not culled, by the present 
biographer, seem to me an impertinence. 


TREVOR JAMES. 
THE ares OF NIJINSKY. By AnaToLe Bourman. Hale. 
125. 6d. 
IT BEGINS WELL : 


‘‘His sinews and tendons were neither stiff nor protruding, nor 
were his muscular masses clumsy in outline.... Yet even the tiny 
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intracostal masses were delicately visible when he tensed himself, 
while the nobility of his facial muscles permitted an uncanny adoption 
of unfamiliar racial characteristics.” 


Follows some comment on Nijinsky’s methods in practice. And, 
again : 

‘His back and abdominal muscles were cultivated assiduously by 
Nijinsky who used a simple exercise during the years I knew him. 
He used to lie on his back, prone on the floor, his toes caught under a 
low bar or a heavy piece of furniture, and then with infinite patience 
he very, very slowly raised himself to a sitting posture and lowered 
himself with the same slow motion. ... This exercise is one which 
I have never seen described as an important factor in Nijinsky’s 
development.” 


This opening led me to hope for a moment that Anatole Bourman 
had really written a book about Nijinsky—the first—and not about 
himself. Quite apart from friendship, he had the distinction of being 
the only accompanist Nijinsky did not hate. The passages above, you 
will note, do not speculate on whether the bone-formation of Nijinsky’s 
foot was that of a bird. And, in fact, everything was in Anatole 
Bourman’s favour. Nijinsky’s only friend for seven years, the forma- 
tive years, and himself a good dancer and teacher, he should have 
managed it. But no. The rest of the book is the familiar kind of anecdotal 
autobiography. It is unpretentious, “ sincere,’ generous, and occa- 
sionally shrewd and certainly well-informed. But it is also very dull 
and never suggests for a moment that its author is qualified to write 
on the tragedy either of Vaslav Nijinsky or of anybody else. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


NOVELS 


THE TRIAL. By Franz Karka. ‘Translated by Edwin and Willa 
Muir. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS. By Franz Karka. Translated by A. L. 
Lloyd. Parton Press. 35. 6d. 


FRANZ Karka’s GREAT allegorical novels have often been compared to 
Pilgrim’s Progress. But, in fact, they differ from any allegories written 
before because they do not set up a system of symbols which can easily 
be recognized as corresponding to some system existing in the real 
world, nor do they offer any solution, any “ moral ”’, as Bunyan does. 
I believe the fact is that Kafka saw the world much as he describes it 
in his novels, just as a man who feels himself to be persecuted sees reality 
fitting into a system, which is really of a spiritual order, to persecute 
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him. Although we might not agree that the victim of persecution 
mania was persecuted, we might easily find that his systematization 
of reality gave us an exceedingly convincing view of reality, a view which 
at moments penetrated beyond reality itself to another final reality, 
the persecutors themselves. 

We do, indeed, find that Kafka gives us just such a view of reality 
as would the victim of persecution. However roundabout it may seem, 
his approach to reality is direct: he is not building up an allegory 
in order to illustrate a metaphysic, he is penetrating reality in order to 
discover a system of truth. How often when reading his fantastic 
accounts of human behaviour we find ourselves exclaiming not ‘“‘ how 
remotely that corresponds to something in life which we dimly see 
beyond it”, but “ how extraordinary, yet-how true”’. For example, 
the disorderliness, the lack of dignity, the inappropriateness of the 
officials who are prosecuting K. in The Trial have the significance of 
monumental truth, because it is through these obstructions which are 
life itself, that K. sees the good life, which these very irrelevancies, 
in being irrelevant, yet imperfectly represent. . 

What distinguishes K. from the persecution maniac is that he is the 
least important figure in his own universe, whereas the neurotic 
is, of course, the centre of his universe, and persecution is the means 
which the world adopts to flatter his ego. In a sublime sense, K. is 
humble. This traveller whose case in The Trial, or whose task in 
The Castle, is of trifling importance, is a supreme outsider. He is 
not only ignorant of the way of life which every one else accepts, he is 
ignorant of life itself. His love-making is not sexual, it is an innocent 
attempt to conform, to reach the centre of life, a parallel to his spiritual 
journey. Just because he is an outsider he has the stranger’s fresh 
view of life and the reality beyond life. That truth Kafka never attained : 
he only knew there was a truth. If he had lived, he might have written 
novels which started off from a goal, instead of these novels which 
never attain their goal. 

The Metamorphosis is a strange and terrifying nightmare, the whole 
plot of which is contained in the first paragraph. “ As Gregor Samsa 
awoke one morning from a troubled dream, he found himself changed 
in his bed to some monstrous kind of vermin.” The story describes, 
simply and straightforwardly, Gregor’s attempts to adapt himself 
to this change, the attitude to him of his family and his employer, until 
finally, neglected by them all, he dies. It contains no metaphysical 
purpose, it is an account, in Kafka’s terms, of a given situation in 
contemporary life: the situation, say, of a bank clerk, on whom his 
whole family has depended, who wakes up one morning to discover 
that he is suffering from an incurable disease. 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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KING WREN. The Youth of Henry IV. By HeEtnrich Mann. 
Translated by Eric Sutton. Secker and Warburg. ros. 6d. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS HAVE never attracted me and in the past I have 
only read them for profit. King Wren, however, has completely capti- 
vated me, as much as did Merjkovsky’s The Forerunner when I was 
a child. It has achieved the purpose of making me eager to read up 
the period, to discover more, not only of Henry IV, but of every- 
thing that Heinrich Mann has written. In England too few know much 
more of Heinrich Mann than that he is the brother of Thomas. 

King Wren is extraordinarily well done. I began reading it and 
resented interruption, which is a rare enough feeling to-day. As to 
its accuracy, I leave that to the historians. It is a brilliant picture 
of the sixteenth century ; vivid, alive, and exciting. 

Heinrich Mann could not have written this book so wisely without 
the experience of Hitler’s Germany. He induces his reader to spring 
to comparisons with present-day politics. “For a people can only 
be united when thinking has been stopped.”’ ‘ What a mob especially 
detests is ordered thought.” But nothing which even modern dictators 
devise can compare to the ghastly outrages and hideous murders at which 
Catherine de Medici was so skilled. Yet Heinrich Mann has succeeded, 
so brilliantly has he conceived her, in making even this queen a 
sympathetic character. As for Navarre, his wife and his many mistresses, 
they all spring to life and become real to the reader There are six 
hundred and fourteen pages but scarcely a dull one throughout. The 
translation is excellent—my only quibble with Eric Sutton is his 
occasional use of the historic present, which I think spoils his rhythm— 
and the publishers’ blurb is the first to underestimate an author’s 


qualities. 
GWENDA DAVID. 


GENTLEMAN OVERBOARD. By Hersert CLyvE Lewis. Gollancz. 
6s. 
IF THE TROPICAL sunrise had not been quite so romantic—if the ship’s 
steward had not upset grease in that particular place—if little Jimmy 
Benson had searched for his friend and challenged him to their daily 
game of deck quoits—if the routine of the fo’c’sle had proceeded in its 
customary manner . . . things would have been very different. But 
unfortunate coincidences dove-tailed. Henry Standish stepped back in 
a trance from his contemplation of the sunrise, slipped on a grease 
patch and fell headlong into the sea. The lookout men were engaged in 
a free fight on the fo’c’sle deck, little Jimmy Benson had been punished 
for being a naughty boy and was sulking in his cabin, and the S.S. 
Arabella plunged on at a slow but reliable speed of ten knots, blissfully 
unaware of the fact that one of her most distinguished guests was 
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floundering in mid-ocean, dodging porpoises, and frantically trying to 
inform the world of his unhappy plight in between gulps of salt water. 

Mr. Lewis has an original and fascinating idea ; what’s more, he has 
a devastating knack of putting it across, and arousing our curiosity and 
interest to such an extent that we race through the book, living through 
every minute of our waterlogged hero’s misadventure, and wondering 
whether the Arabella will or won’t turn round in time. . . . 

All Standish’s reactions, mental and physical, are described with 
the most vivid imagination. Almost too vivid ; for hours after we have 
finished the book, we go on thinking and worrying about the poor little 
man, completely forgetting the note on the title page: “‘ All the 
characters in this book are entirely fictitious. . ‘ 


PERDITA PENARTH. 


THREE COMRADES. By EricH Maria RemMarQque. ‘Translated 
by A..W. Wheen. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

THERE HAS BEEN much unfavourable criticism of Remarque’s work, 
much of it due to jealousy, some of it well founded. It is unjust to 
minimize his influence: although there were books that were better 
than All Quiet, he was the first to bring the horrors and stupidities 
of the last war to the consciousness of thousands of people whom 
no artistic or political specialist literature would have reached. 

He is unable, however, to break away from his personal neurosis. 
Human endurance is limited. His initial struggle may have been 
more intense than with most. He can keep himself, we judge, on 
the level of sanity, by living and re-living his war experiences in his 
work, in order to prove, by looking up occasionally, that he is still 
alive. This novel is a repetition of his former books, only it is a civilian 
war with a sanatorium for battleground. It is also curiously out of 
date. The drinking, the what-is-the-use-of-anything, are (rather than 
politically preoccupied Berlin) Paris, 1920-5, when bewildered sur- 
vivors from many nations met and quarrelled over café tables. Speed, 
then, was one of the solutions and Karl, the car, is one of the best 
characters in the story. 

The book has power, it is easily read; Remarque can give a real 
sense of swiftly changing landscape on a journey; he knows his job 
as a writer. Yet something is lacking, the frustration goes too far. 
What it is we know, if we compare Three Comrades with Renn’s Death 
Without Battle. Renn’s book is infinitely more terrible, yet he leaves 
us with hope, where Remarque has only despair. 

Perhaps in his next volume he will have caught up to his comrades, 
many of whom are facing war the second time, not ignorantly but 
with full consciousness of why they are there, in the trenches or along 
the barricades of Spain. 


ERNEST HUDSON. 
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SWASTIKA NIGHT. By Murray Constantine. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Books, PLAYS, FILMS of prediction share a common failure—it is 
impossible to imagine the future. The best that can be done is to 
exaggerate and distort the present. Murray Constantine’s novel of the 
seventh century of the Hitlerian era, though not planned so much 
as a forecast as a commentary on Germany to-day, points the way to 
which Hitlerism, according to the author, is speeding. 

The Nazi Empire in this book has spread over half the earth, absorbing 
Europe and Africa, while the other half of the world is ruled by the 
Japanese Empire. Hitler has become the Son of God, the Thunderer, 
exploded, not born, from the head of his divine parent. Women have 
degenerated into a kind of ape, hideous with shaved heads, living apart 
from the men except for purposes of procreation. (The author does not 
explain how a sexual interest in these monsters is available.) The Empire 
is feudalistic, ruled by the Knights who hold power of Church and 
State. Art has vanished, music alone remains. History pre-Hitler 
has been destroyed and only a few tentative legends are whispered. 
Truth, however, will out. An Englishman gets it. At the same time, 
the overthrow of the Empire is being accomplished by natural means. 
Women are ceasing to bear females and the population starts to fail. 
War has ceased to be possible as the rival Empires are too equally 
matched to risk a conflict. Without war, the Hitlerian philosophy 
becomes meaningless. What can happen but dissolution ? 

As a flight of fancy, the book is readable and sincere ; but it is not 
deeply thoughtful nor politically valid. It is a pity that a writer, whose 
previous books have revealed a profound observer of human behaviour, 
should dissipate considerable strength of feeling in a spendthrift and 
somewhat unconvincing tirade of a quite improbable sub-Wellsian 
“shape of things to come”. The book, repeating the accident of 
the two stools, is neither fantasy nor realism. Politics are for news- 
papers or history ; to-morrow comes always the unforeseen. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


A BRIDGE TO DIVIDE THEM. By Goronwy Ress. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 
CWMARDY. By Lewis Jones. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


BEING NOT FICTION but books, these two novels differ from most 
English novels, even or especially from those made to be English 
proletarian novels (there are so few English writers whose proletarian 
novels do not seem ‘“‘ made”). These two are not attempts to play 
a tune not native to the author nor are they distant echoes from a world 
that does not know it is dead. They come out into to-day’s world and 
in the middle of it, of all we are trying to do, they ring the bell. 
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This fact admired, let it be admitted that Rees’s new book is over- 
literary. That often happens with second books and of anyone who can 
write as he gives sign to do, one only says it in view of the third, to 
come. Rees takes two families—a stoker and his wife, and a “ public- 
spirited and masterful citizen ”’, Harcourt, and his daughter. Harcourt’s 
life-work is to span the estuary between two seaside towns with a bridge, 
not so much because it will bring prosperity to them as power to him. 
For the fulfilment of this aim, no cost is too high. One of the costs is 
neglect of his slum property and Johnny, the stoker, who is having an 
affair with Harcourt’s niggling daughter, returns one day to find that 
his pregnant wife has been killed by a beam, about which he had been 
to see Harcourt. Johnny and Annie, his wife, are grand characters. 
The early part of the book, set in a mining village, in which Johnny 
finds himself, has an unconcerned athletic power. But come we to 
Harcourt and it is from creation to construction that we have passed. 
There is a stilted emphasis laid on externals which leads one to think 
of Galsworthy. One wonders if this book is to be a Welsh Skin Game. 
It is not, but that one should think of it is the sign that Rees hasn’t 
succeeded in what he set out to do, even granted that much of that 
was symbolical. He has instead half-done something which should 
later be below his attempting. 

The reverse of literary is Cwmardy. For twenty years, Lewis Jones 
worked in the mines. He has led strikes, hunger marches, and been 
imprisoned for political activity. Now, he is a City Councillor and 
unemployed. He has, in his own words, “set out to ‘ novelise’ a 
phase of working-class history.”’ The phase is thirty years up to 1921. 
It is told through the development of the young Len, under the influence 
of his father, Big Jim, a fine rough sterling giant-miner of the old school, 
and Ezra, a miner’s leader of the new. There is also Len’s mother, 
Shane, the kind of woman immortalised in the film Mother. ‘ Your 
heart do be of gold, though your words, they sometimes sound like 
brass ” as her family says to her—and I would have you know that one 
measure of this book’s size is that the characters do talk like that, as 
one knows they do in life, without seeming only for a book. Cwmardy 
‘“ was written during odd moments stolen from mass meetings, demon- 
strations, marches, and other activities”. And “‘ book or no book, 
the mass struggle must go on, and all of us had to play our part. The 
jumpiness of certain portions of the book is evidence of this ”’. 

_ Jones does not deceive himself. The book is jumpy. At times, action 
is telescoped, at others important events are sketched in but not worked 
over. Parts read like a scenario. Nevertheless, Cwmardy is a book 
with body to it. External issues and personal problems are manfully 
blended. The people are of the kind that are an inspiration to more 
literature than they have ever heard of. They live not only because 
they are brilliantly drawn, but because in their lives, limited as they may 
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be, they have something to live for. This book is a relief to those to 
whom novels are bugaboo stories of a derelict upper bourgeoisie, 
and to the bourgeois themselves it should teach, without any bitter- 
ness, not only something of the working-class movement, but of the 
people who, making it possible, are in turn produced by it and already 
make most others seem irrelevant. 


EDWARD FARRER. 


STAR MAKER. By Oar STaPLeDON. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


EicuHT years aco J. D. Bernal contributed an essay to the To-day 
and To-morrow series called The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. It 
contained a series of brilliant speculations on the subject of man’s 
future conquest of the universe, and predictions as to his future 
increasingly conscious self-determination of his own development. 
Mr. Olaf Stapledon has acknowledged the debt he owes to Dr. Bernal 
in the preface to his new book. In its own way his own approach and 
vision is no less stupendous. To the scientist’s necessarily cold rational 
prognostication he has infused the warm breath of humanity, and 
has made the dwellers on his possible worlds live and not merely 
exist. 

In the telling of this “ cosmological fantasy ”’ he has made use of an 
artifice—the dematerialisation of a mind and its projection into the 
cosmos—which allows this mind not only to visit in turn the many 
kinds of inhabited world, but also to enter the consciousness of selected 
inhabitants of each world. In time other minds decide to join him 
in his voyage through the universe and together they learn to form an 
immortal group-consciousness which is capable of travelling through 
space and through time from the first formation and dissemination 
of the spiral nebulae, to the final cooling and degeneration, the final 
inglorious victory of the second law of thermodynamics, “‘ not with a 
bang but a whimper.” 

The scope of this book is so tremendous that any attempt to describe 
its contents in brief is doomed to failure. As the exploration becomes 
more and more distant and fantastic the reader’s understanding is led 
along increasingly difficult paths of imagination; and yet the whole 
time the thing remains enthralling. Mr. Stapledon is educating his 
audience in a thrilling, speculative new game of universal geography. 
Even the final, mystical introduction of a supreme “ Star Maker ”, 
the first-cause of every cosmos, although it jars, leaves us still in the 
clouds. The author makes a last attempt to bring us back to earth, 


and fails. 
JOHN MADGE. 
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SHORT STORIES 


NO GREEN PASTURES. By Jean Barctay Low. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
THESE SHORT STORIES are above the average in originality and in style. 
They suffer badly from the persistent recurrence in each of a determined 
and angry pessimism. It is as though the author had said “‘ there shall 
be no green pastures, not a blade of grass”. She refuses to admit that 
human beings, whether in a central European village or anywhere else, 
do for the most part have a share of happiness, even of ecstasy, mingled 
with the misery, greed, violence, ignorance, and loss which, in this book, 
are alone allowed to constitute their lives. Taken singly, the stories 
could be read without this impression intruding, but as a collection the 
effect is first dreary and then funny. The book is also too imitative for a 
writer of so much ability. Her next will be worth reading for here is 
poetic sensibility, inventive situation, and an understanding of the minds 
of those who live and die by the earth. What there is not is a sense of 
proportion or detachment, one dare not say humour. 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 


PATH AND PAVEMENT. Edited by JoHn Row.anp. Eric Grant. 
4s, Odds 

ONLY Two oR three of ‘these “‘ twenty new tales of Britain by eminent 
authors ”’ make any attempt to marshal the bewildering complexities 
of life into a significant and esthetic pattern; the rest are merely 
excursions into the supernatural and macabre, quite adequate, in their 
various ways, for providing diversion on a railway journey, but cum- 
brously built up out of ‘stock characters and stock situations. Llewelyn 
Powys’s The Head of a Man, Hugh Macdiarmid’s dialect story The Moon 
Through Glass, and 'T. F. Powys’s Rosie Plum are the only stories of any 
real value in the book, and they are distinguished—the two former 
especially—for their direct and simple sincerity. Other stories, very 
readable and somewhat better than the rest, are those by John Lindsay, 
Rhys Davies, Richard Preston, and Hamish Maclaren. 

_ But this is an odd sort of book. It has a rather apologetic pre-war 
air about it, and this is further emphasized by Mr. Rowland’s curious 
introduction in which he throws out mysterious hints concerning 
“regionalism ”’, “‘a synthesis”, and ‘‘a message”. Whatever else 
these stories may be, they are definitely not regional in any way at all ; 
neither do they form “ a synthesis of regional life’, and neither is any 
‘coherent theory ” to be discerned. It is a pity that Mr. Rowland 
(who is apparently the author of, among other things, Bloodshed in 
Bayswater and Death on Dartmoor) should have become so desperate 
about finding a plan for his book. It would have been much more 
sensible had he left it for what it is—a miscellaneous (a very mis- 
cellaneous) collection of short stories, good, bad, and mostly indifferent. 

CLIFFORD DYMENT. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


WREN. By Grorrrey Wess. Duckworth. 2s. 

THE MODERN LINE of thought followed by Christopher Wren in the 
solving of his architectural problems has a peculiar attraction to the 
present generation, who, among wars and rumours of wars, find little 
time for contemplation of men or works of past ages which lack sinew 
and timelessness. 

Geoffrey Webb’s monograph is a pithy summary of the historical 
facts and mental development of “a youth of a prodigious inventive 
witt ’’ who became a man of wide interests ; interests laced and braced 
by life-long scientific experiment and adventure—a fine product of the 
truly liberal education possible in England to those of gentle birth 
before the parasitical blight of the public-school-spirit sapped the 
vitality, and so confined the goal, of the adolescent and the young 
adult. The division of Wren’s work in this book into four periods is 
itself a succinct comment on the growth from the man’s interest in a 
single three-dimensional design to a building as part of a group as part 
of an assembly of groups. 

Wren’s architectural career began at the age of thirty-four, and as 
more and more jobs materialized, his work improved from competent 
immaturity to a resplendent fulfilment. Mr. Webb has ably compressed 
all the vital facts of the course of Wren’s experiments and varying 
success of problem solutions from his early Office of Works period, 
followed by the large scale non-ecclesiastical buildings, his Royal 
Surveyor’s work in the erection of the city churches, to his larger 
schemes of St. Paul’s, Hampton Court, and, finally, Greenwich. 

Detailed chapter headings, a clearly dated chronology of events, 
with a comprehensive bibliography covering the various aspects of 
Wren’s versatile life, make this a valuable handbook with a direct 
appeal to architects. Being scholarly, imaginatively detached, and 
extremely readable in one, it is also an excellent guide to the inquiring 
layman. Both will find Wren a man they can understand ; a man who 
thought of his buildings as problems in space-spanning, and, addi- 
tionally in his last period, of group composition. A designer who would 
have generated the possibilities of twentieth-century materials into the 
apparently inevitable monuments of zsthetic and scientific delight 
which result from the impact of an imaginative mind on a medium 


of which it is a scientific master. 
JOANNA MACFADYEN. 


BRITAIN AND THE BEAST. Edited by CLoucH WILLIAMs-ELLIs. 
Dent. tos. 6d. 

Tuis Beast Is no lion lying down with any lamb. It is greedily busy 

translating the British landscape into sinister “cash values”, with 
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“ profit ” as its slogan, and the fat bank account as its holy grail. And 
where is quality and delight ? ; 

Britain is being vulgarized, prostituted. Here is a fine bouquet of 
vital facts, wrapped in conclusions, with here and there a sprig of 
active policy. The outline of destructive economics, among the many 
facets presented by twenty-six writers, has something of this shape : 
the British, by the Enclosure Acts of the eighteenth century, were 
deprived of their universal ownership of unhedged communal land- 
wealth. Gradually, out of Power-by-Money of a minority, there grew 
Exploitation. This in its natural course begat Fear and Holding-What- 
You-Have. These elements are difficult to control and expensive to 
maintain. Taxes, which can only be paid by Those-Who-Have, mounted 
higher and higher. Finaily, the Few-Who-Have, who must pay their 
privilege-taxes in money, sold land for cash and continue to sell 
irresponsibly this birthright of the nation, THE LAND, to the children of 
Commerce—the malformed heirs of the Dispossessed who, never 
having known pride in wide horizons and green hills for their intrinsic 
qualities, are also irresponsible. These have been born and bred in the 
unnatural shadow of fevered finance and industrialism, divorced too 
long from the natural seasons and their quiet pace. The vicious circle 
is bitterly complete. There will soon be little of-worth in Britain for 
Possessors or Dispossessed. An island bristling with costly munitions 
protecting a deadly rash of lunacies perpetrated and suffered by some 
forty-eight million lunatics. 

Staring from every page of these excellently objective facts and 
photographs, whether one finds it palatable or not, is the need for 
socialization—the return of the land to responsible guidance in trust 
for the whole nation—however much the form may be modified by the 
British. But socialization must plan and maintain a healthy balance 
between town and countryside, or national life becomes deformed. 
And if agriculture does not “ pay ” (slogan)? But A. G. Street, a 
farmer, says: “‘ The dairy industry alone employs more people than 
all our shipbuilding and all our electrical engineering added together ; 
and, by comparison with the whole of our farming industry, our ship- 
building is a smallish business. . . . each year our countryfolk produce, 
and sell off their land for money, goods equal to more than half the total 
value of our export trade.” If under our present economic system this 
spells b-a-n-k-r—u-p-t-c-y only a diseased mind can seriously say 
that complete reorganization does not suggest itself. Either Britain 
can be a whole nation with a living countryside of rich landscapes 
having controlled cities of seemly architecture as distributing and 
intellectual centres ; or inevitably it will, with gathering speed, breed 
only cancerous cities of Britons prostituting a dying countryside in a 
chain of sterile week-ends. 


JOANNA MACFADYEN. 
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FILM 


MONEY FOR FILM STORIES. By Norman Ler. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC HAS become so accustomed to seeing the film director 
caricatured that it is growing to believe, with its love of being what it 
thinks is “ astute ”’, that the film director must really be a “ brainy guy ”. 
The virtue of Money For Film Stories, the work of an English film 
director, is that it will serve to remind the public that a million cartoon- 
ists cannot be wrong. Mr. Lee writes, “I am afraid films are very 
conventional ... Do not jar your audience too sharply or too often.” 
I hardly believe that a novice, imitating Mr. Lee’s examples of plot and 
humour, will jar any audience with originality. It is harder to believe that 
there will be any audience at all. (Those people who sit through the 
performance of British quickies simply “ aren’t true ”’.) 

The truth is that the greater part of being one kind of a film director 
consists of the showman’s ability not to be ashamed. Mr. Lee’s book 
appears to show that the same ability may get an unrepentant typist a 
hundred pounds or so from a British Film Company. There have, of 
course, been parallels in the literary world: after all, Mr. H. G. Wells 
did win world fame through presenting Boy’s Own Paper material 
without a blush. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MOVIES. By Lesiiz Woop. Illustrated. 


Heinemann. 15s. 


SEZ WE, A bit late in the day for a title like that. The tale of the movies 
is simply the old, old story of thwarted courage, minimized achievement 
and maximum cash-profit, which has attended most of man’s efforts, 
whether they be mining or music. Neither comedy nor tragedy, such 
a tale naturally fails to be romance. 

Yet the author is right. Employing, and believing in, such a title, he 
embodies the spirit of movies,—that strange half-way-housed spirit, 
drawing much from the past, promising, it still seems, something for the 
future, and having, it seems even more, so little to do with the present, 
let Theodora go wild as she will. “ History ” is too heavy a mantle for 
such a jade. Denude her in tights, deck her in sequins sewn on to gauze, 
and she’s at home—light on the eye, as they say, and on the brain and 
almost everything but the conscience. To which, as a chronicler should, 
this author pays little heed. We may think it would be a change to have 
a manual of the movies which gave something of working conditions, 
which glorified cameramen and cutters at least as much as the stars they 
themselves glorify, and which let us know how much directors’ ambitions 
were hampered by said stars, cameramen, and cutters, not to mention 
the rest. But when a man begins a book, in 1937, with “a veritable 
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whirlpool of all that is best and worst in human nature has gone to the 
making of the talkie of to-day ”, we must recognize, with reverence, the 
right “barker”? accent. Here is the showmanship, composed of 
gusto and glitter, which is always to be found whenever a movie-house 
shoves out its light-studded marquee over drab or dry pavements. 

There have been, Goldwyn knows, previous film-histories in plenty. 
This is the first in which manner is in tune with the matter of early 
movies. For that reason, the book is better in the beginning. The 
familiar facts are there—Friese-Greene and the policemen, Paul and the 
Greeks, the disappearance of Le Prince and the rest. There is also much 
which I do not remember to have seen before ; the first cinema proper 
was in Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames; the first news-reel theatre 
in Bishopsgate, 1896; Theda Bara, the vamp, won her trade-mark 
through appearing in a film of a poem by Rudyard Kipling ; Trotsky 
was alleged to have been an extra ina Norma Talmadge vehicle. Other 
facts I do not find. As may be gathered from the author’s choice of 
Ben Hur for his cover, there is little record of serious European achieve- 
ment. Further, he is not free from inaccuracy. Mary Pickford to-day 
scarcely fits Coquette (1929) andif he wishes to show a scene “ as the stage- 
hand sees it” and then “ as the audience sees it”, why use two stills 
of different scenes? I would, however, forgive these for a delightful 
misprint (on p. 276), “ Kitty, from a novel by Warwick Weeping (sic).”’ 
But I find it hard to excuse a publisher of long-standing and reputation 
for issuing this book, not only without an index, but without list of 
chapters or even headings. More readers than one may be caused to 
remark A fine romance this 1s if they wish data on, say, Alma Taylor, 
Cherry Kearton’s air-pictures or Walton-on-Thames, in a hurry. And 
I am still wondering how a document of the future of films can be, as 
the cover assures me this volume is, “‘ thoroughly well documented and 
illustrated.” ‘The italics are mine. 


Rei: 


FOOTNOTES TO THE FILM. Edited by Cartes Davy. Lovat 
Dickson. 18s. 


I UNDERSTAND THAT this book is illustrated. As the publishers, however, 
saw fit to send me only a proof copy, containing no stills, I can comment 
neither on their selection nor reproduction, and am unable to say 
whether these justify the high price. For the rest, the text consists of 
essays by eighteen contributors, varying from what you might call “all 
the usuals ” to such surprises as Paul Nash (pleasant) and Robert Donat 
(personal). The editor has rightly remembered that at the centre of 
cinema is “ the practical work of film-making in the studio ”. In theory, 
we thus get away from the critics and hear something from those con- 
cerned in the construction of films. In practice, however, we don’t 
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get very much. The experiences of a news-reel man would have 
been worth reading, the makers of scientific films might have had a 
word, and sound is not properly dealt with. Hitchcock, Donat, and 
Basil Wright do not really manage to cover ‘‘ How a Film is Made ”. 
Hitchcock is good as far as he goes, but one man cannot cover so 
diverse a thing as direction ; I would have liked one or two others, of 
different schools. Donat is brilliantly hard-hitting. But again, 
it would have been interesting to have been able to contrast his opinions 
with those of an extra or a star of silent days. The best essays are 
those by Cavalcanti, on comedies and cartoons, Paul Nash, on colour, 
and Maurice Jaubert on music. Alastair Cooke is himself, and also 
apt, in writing on critics, and Sidney Bernstein, as director of the 
Granada chain, is worth reading on public taste and box-office generally. 


R. H. 


THE AMERICAN FILM. By Eric H. Rwweout. Mitre Press. 155. 


HOLLYWOOD THROUGH THE BACK DOOR. By E. Nits 
Ho stius. Bles. tos. 6d. 


TAKE THE BUSINESS of cats! Stars walk through houses in which 
neither whiskers nor tail-tips are ever glimpsed. The village street 
(made in the studio) is empty of cat-life. No still in Mr. Rideout’s 
book contains a cat. Yes, a cat or two has been seen on the American 
screen ; but—and here is the point—only when it is a trick cat which 
will bring the imprisoned lover a message from his mistress. That is 
why we call American films “ superficial”, because everything and 
everyone in them is trick. “ Slick,” the word Hollywood loves, really 
means “trick”. Everyone and everything is forced on to one plane 
(the trick plane) so that there are no overtones or undertones. For the 
student of cinema, The American Film is a useful lesson provided it is 
opened with a corrective near at hand, such as Mr. Robert Herring’s 
essay on the film in entertainment which is to be found in Cinema 
Survey. 

I would rather have honest gossip about the stars than Mr. Rideout’s 
pedestrian letterpress. But Mr. Holstius need not have gone all 
the way to Hollywood to find out that Aimée Macpherson has put 
the Lord’s name in neon lighting. At this time of day, a chapter devoted 
to a strip teasing show could only be excused if it had described the 
new craze of male strip teasing. But all Mr. Holstius’s gossip is danger- 
ously near to old news. A great deal of the book is taken up with the 
author’s crossness at not being given a job as a scenario writer. He 
offered to work for nothing, and nobody was interested. How sad. 


But for whom ? 
OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


oO 
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SWING THAT MUSIC. By Louis Armstronc. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF one of the main personalities in jazz proves that 

he and swing grew up together. It seems that swing is a loving word 

given to jazz for the best that there is in it. The book defines this best 


quite well. 
The writing is in easy style : “‘ The next day came up bright and nice, 
and the river quiet. . . .” “ On July the 4th I was twenty years old, 


and the boys gave me a little party in the city. It’s nice having a birth- 
day on a holiday, if it isn’t Christmas. . . .” 

One or two bits of sentimental mention of people who influenced his 
early life in the Waifs’ Home for Boys, and facetiousness with the word 
“ swing ”, are a bit off. But the sincerity of his jazz seeped mind soon 
gets the book going. “ ... let me present Mr. ‘ Fate’ Marable, 
at the piano, Mr. David Jones on the melophone, and Mr. Louis 
Armstrong on the trumpet.’ “‘ Don’t think I don’t.” “ ... dogged 
out and not sorry. . . .”’ “‘ Sounds good, looks good.” ‘“‘ We had a real 
good time together and I wonder if she remembers me now. We 
sure fried some fish. . . .” 

It seems to me, be its external creative stimulus springtime, reefers, 
booze, or early morning glow, jazz can take its place, if it’s got swing, 
alongside any of the non-utilitarian mind gems. In particular, for races 
mob-speeded like us, it might be the best popular art form we’ve got. 
On the tack too that pleasure and entertainment forms are mind flips, 
let’s hope for work, that all social and art communists, Poums, anarchists, 
and blimps, won’t forget to give us a jazz song as well as an anthem. 

If you don’t like jazz don’t or do read the book. If you do there’s 
Louis and also technical treatments of swing by other name-known 
exponents. 


LEN LYE. 


“THIS IS THE NATIONAL 
PROGRAMME ” 


eaey IS CHANGING US. By D. CLecHorN THomson. Watts. 
2s. 6d. 


CERTAINLY IT Is! radio is rapidly changing us into a nation of robots. 
The sociologist has only to turn to Cornish peasants. Not so long 
ago they led a full mental life, gave names to rocks, tales to welis, 
and in the public houses told lovely stories of never-never adventures. 
Now the wireless has forced on them standard notions. The things 
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which went on inside their heads have no time to be heard: at any 
hour of the day or conventional night some station is blaring. To save 
what is left of culture there ought to be long hours when nothing 
is broadcast, by international law, from any station. Philanthropic 
societies should finance large posters : ‘‘ Listen In To Silence.” Every- 
where books should be distributed in praise of silence: how silence 
may make a man so sensitive that he can read tiny cut-out letters arranged 
on the back of his neck, etc. 

The point is touched on by Mr. Thomson (page 132), but, for the 
most part, he takes the popular view that wireless can become the 
centre of all that is most vital in the nation’s cultural and creative 
life. Perhaps it might—after it has completed the processes of reducing 
the populace to idiots. Instead of stressing the “‘ creative ’’ side of the 
microphone as instrument (as Mr. Thomson, inspired by the man who 
turned the G.P.O. films into uniform sales product, would like to do), 
if the officials gave a realist emphasis on the machine as machine they 
might yet save our souls. Starting with the non-romantic basis of the 
mike as reproductive machine, we might reach special stations for special 
work with sets which could only receive those stations. Instead of 
buying a pianola, the listener could get a set which only received piano 
music ; while news machines could be used exclusively in tube-trains 
during rush hours. Such specialization would not swamp the pattern 
of life, would not deprive things of their mana by mixing everything 
together. It would just make certain things easier, like reading in a 
crowded train. Hell help us all if ever the microphone is used in the full 
“ creative’ way Ce Grierson uses old-fashioned Russian cutting) 
and jumps about all over the world in a single minute. The separateness, 
the life and magic of everything will then vanish for ever from men’s 
minds. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


TRAVEL 


THE CACTUS EATERS. By Jutian A. Weston. Witherby. ros. 6d. 
BATTLEFIELD OF THE GODS. By PAt Keremen. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THERE ARE IN the main two motives in these days for professional 
travellers : to visit a country either because it has not been visited before, 
or because the traveller knows there is a culture there worth studying. 
The first motive is rarer than the second, in that there are so few tracts 
of country that have not been visited by someone already. However, 
Mr. Weston and a companion lit upon one such tract, inland of the 
Venezuelan peninsula, and cheerfully determined to explore it, in 
spite of the monotony of the desert landscape and the improbability 
of making any very exciting discoveries. Their account of the Goajira 
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Indians is a cheerful, haphazard picture of quite a pleasant undeveloped 
community, living in a situation that gives no stimulus to development, 
and exhibiting the common social characteristics of such elementary 
communal organizations, where the women do all the work and bear all 
the burdens of life, while the men, who hold but do not manage all the 
property rights, divide their time between drunkenness and play. It is 
interesting to find examples of the same tendency which is prevalent 
among similar but more developed societies, such as the Balinese, of the 
men to dress in women’s clothes and take the girl’s part in the Chicha- 
maya dance. But apart from this, and a sensible explanation of the 
economic basis of the system of matrilineal descent, there is nothing 
of outstanding anthropological interest in the Cactus Eaters. It is a 
traveller’s book, quite simply, and a pleasantly chatty one at that. 

Mr. Kelemen’s book is of the other kind. He goes to Mexico as an 
art historian, concerned entirely with the enduring records of that 
country’s past. This is an excellent introduction to Maya art, and, it is 
to be hoped, a study for a full work by Mr. Kelemen on Mexican Art. 
His most interesting essays are those on the origins of our information 
about pre-Conquest civilization, in particular that on Cortes being a 
masterpiece of compressed study. This book is really a collection of the 
notes and studies of a scholar, and a scholar with a finely balanced 
appreciation of the living value of the art he is studying. With its 
splendid assortment of photographs, it is very highly to be recommended 
as an introduction which links an art almost unequalled for massive 
grandeur and delicacy of line, with its almost deleted social and historical 
condition. 


RANDALL SWINGLER. 


meats > aaa BY BICYCLE. By W. Pape: HamsHer. Witherby. 
s. 6d. 


It is A more difficult feat than it sounds to cycle across the Balkans, 
not only on account of the difficulties of language—Greek, Turkish, 
and Serbian—but because of the real danger of disease. There are 
mosquitoes and Mr. Hamsher’s tour ended in hospital with acute 
malaria. ‘The usual adventures of not lack of money, so much as lack 
of the right coin for the particular district, flies, bad food, magnificent 
scenery and encounters with peasants who spoke isolated English words 
remembered from the camp at Salonika, are all here for background. 
We never seem to learn, however, the exact purpose of the trip. 
Mr. Hamsher took his experiences too seriously to have been one of the 
students he often met on the road, but though he hints at religious 
experiences and a large portion of the volume is devoted to a description 
of Mount Athos, the immediate impression becomes more important 
than his search. 


LAMBERT STONE. 
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Mr. Robert Herring gives good reasons for believing that the new phase of 
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Sight and Sound (Paul Rotha).—“ Mr. Herring makes the old plea for special 
films for special audiences. Mr. Dallas Bower’s attack on documentary would be 
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ICY HELL. By Witu1am E. Hupson. Constable. tos. 


ONE OF THE difficulties of travel books is that men who have the strength 
“to go on” usually have not a high command of literary subtleties. 
Mr. Hudson pulled out half a dozen of his toe-nails in half an hour, and 
he writes with a cheerfulness which the most agonizing endurance cannot 
modify. Newscameraman, he shipped himself on a schooner bound for 
the far North. A little he-man vacation, and perhaps some nice pictures 
won through keeping in touch with the outside world! Well, Mr. 
Hudson ended up in an ice desert which had only been visited by ten 
other travellers. He was amazingly lucky in the land where the weak 
die and the strong survive—if they are lucky. True, he contended with 
every rigour of the North, but nothing monstrous overtook him. Thus 
the incident is principally snapshot : seeing an Eskimo mother bath her 
baby in the manner of the she-cat, watching the abandoned Nome 
railway (the ‘‘ pupmobile ”) which an energetic sourdough still runs 
on his own by means of a push-car hooked to a dozen dogs. .. . But, yes, 
sir, monstrous things still can happen in that frozen land. Mr. Hudson 
was told of seal-skin pirates and their cruel raids on Copper Islanders, 
and, of dead whales being pushed into shallow water by a herd of 
enormous polar bears. 

The photographic illustrations bring home one of the author’s 
shrewder comments—why is it that the natives live in such dirt and 
filth in a country which itself is so terrifyingly clean ? 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. By Paut Pry. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


IN INFORMAL DIALOGUE, an old clubman and a younger discuss a matter 
which affects most male members sooner or later. The point of the 
discourse is the lateness which is expected of them. Prompted as much 
by civilisation as kindness, the two compare notes on drink’s dictator- 
ship. ‘They lack the wit, as they lack the wine, of Capri, but they fulfil 
a longfelt want or, not to be too nice, relieve a pressing need. There are 
moments when the map is incomplete—what map isn’t, and what would 
be the use of necessity if it didn’t put one to the bother of an invention ? 
Nevertheless, grateful as I am for their end-papers, I could still show 
them one or two places. And that without needing to. That may be 
because I don’t drink lager, and I feel that the authors weaken their 
case by suggesting that their comfort is conditioned by Carlsberg. 


Believe me, once you get over to Battersea, it’s a long way between 
Watneys. And why ? Look at this map ! 


A. WILLS. 
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SELECTED BOOKS 


DIET AND HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. By Dr. I. Harris. The 
Hogarth Press. ros. 6d. 


THE TITLE DOES not cover the scope of this book. It is really a treatise 
on God, and the world and blood pressure. Dr. Harris, a distinguished 
physician, has carried out an investigation at the Liverpool Heart 
Hospital, serving no lesser purpose than to solve the problem of prema- 
ture ageing with special reference to high blood pressure, the scientific 
record of which has been published as a monograph by the Oxford 
University Press. In the course of his research Dr. Harris has found 
that one of the chief causes of premature ageing is over-indulgence in 
food, and he accuses especially one factor of food, protein, of bringing 
about the conditions promoting the rise of blood pressure with the 
consequent irreparable damage to kidneys, heart, and blood vessels. 
In a series of experiments he has worked out the average minimum 
of protein necessary to replace the constant wear and tear of the body, 
and urgently recommends that neither more nor less should be taken 
by persons over thirty-five years of age. He has further worked out 
a diet régime based on this protein standard, and the book contains 
a great number of elaborate diet sheets and recipes for different tastes 
and requirements. 

Dr. Harris’s book has not been written for medical experts, nor for 
patients already suffering from high blood pressure, but is meant 
for the average healthy adult who wants to keep his health and energy, 
avoiding the mistakes which lead to premature death. So it is based 
on the sound principle that “ to prevent is better than to cure ”. Though 
the chief part of the book is devoted to the problem of food which he 
denotes to be “‘ the bottom of world tragedy ”’, it deals with almost all 
the other aspects of a healthy and normal life, such as physical and mental 
strain, exercise, influence of occupations, conditions in towns and 
dwellings, and so forth. It is because of these chapters, and because 
fundamental physiological facts are explained in a very clear and simple 
manner, that this book will be interesting also for those persons who 
do not expect to die from high blood pressure, for after all—according 
to American statistics—it is the cause of fifteen per cent. of deaths in 
persons over fifty. 


TRUDE WEISS. 


THE NILE IN EGYPT. By Emit Lupwic. Translated by Mary H. 
Lindsay. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


THIS Is THE second volume of Dr. Ludwig’s “ biography ” of the River 
Nile. As he says in his preface the first volume is three parts Nature and 
one part history, while of the second only half is given to Nature. The 
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second volume is far the more readable of the two. In the first 
Dr. Ludwig was obliged, owing to the fact that his hero is wandering for 
the most part through uninhabited tracts, to devote large spaces to word- 
pictures of scenery which, though skilfully and competently done, give to 
a great extent the effect of padding. In this volume the banks of the River 
become alive with humanity and with the stuff of history, Dr. Ludwig 
evidently feels more in his element and the story becomes vivid and 
spirited. 

tt is no disparagement of the work to say that it is of the nature of a 
guide book. Dr. Ludwig leads us from the great gates of the Nile at 
Assuan down to the Delta and the Mediterranean, and introduces us to 
all the dynasties, potentates and powers that have ruled in that great 
valley. But his wide and accurate knowledge, wide powers of observation, 
and sane and human judgment of men and things make him a guide of 
no ordinary quality. 

We meet Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Czsars, Greeks, and Byzantines, 
the bishops, monks, scholars, and hermits of the early Church, Caliphs, 
Mamelukes, Napoleon reaching out to the East and foiled by English 
sea-power, the Turkish viceroys, the makers of the Suez Canal, foreign 
bondholders squabbling over Egyptian revenues, finally the English 
rulers settling down in the land, and giving scope for the new awakening 
of a political sense among a people who for centuries had known only 
how to suffer and obey. 

Apart from the pictorial side of the subject, there is a brisk and 
intelligent description of the administrative, economic, and commercial 
problems of Egypt, even down to a dramatic description of the cotton 
exchange in Alexandria. 

It is remarkable that in so rapid a survey of so many centuries of 
history, the author has covered so much ground without ever seeming 
superficial. Some of his judgments no doubt would be corrected -by 
closer study, but in the main he has missed very little, and there are 
few aspects of Egyptian life and history that are not illuminated by this 
sensible and impartial commentary. 


A. B. BUTTS HOWELL, 


POEMS. By Rex Warner. Boriswood. 55. 


DELIGHT IN THE body, and all sensuousnesses, are probably preliminary 
stages to objectification of this extreme unrationalised individualism. 
Rex Warner is a sensuous poet, an epicure of contact and motion. 
He likes water because it has the qualities of water, not on account of 
its potential similes—and for the bourgeois idealistic revolution is 
often the reaction to the heady, irrationally received stimuli of the 
country, excitement (tragedy) of its sharp definitions and the logicality 
of its separate movements both creating and involved in the organic 
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whole; a piece of agonising dialectical beauty to anyone conscious 
of the primitive human social disorganism. The dialectic rightness 
and the stimulating vividness of nature are interaffective qualities, 
subjectively separable, the dialectic logic creative of beauty. Rex 
Warner has a completely assured knowledge of this. It is not “ senti- 
mentalism ” but the intuition of something not intellectually understood 
and therefore emoted upon, emotion valid and general. He mimes 
the sinuous precision and muscular elegance of nature in his sensitive 
rhythms. His images are cessations for admiration in an effortless 
continuity. 

There are directly revolutionary poems as well, a trifle “‘ decent ” 
(wildly affable to whatever proletarians may indomitably propose), 
certainly of Day Lewis type, with whom he has affinities, but freer 
running—promising a more optimistic and practical revolutionism 


than Lewis’s. 
PHILIP O’CONNOR. 


NEW WRITING. Edited by JoHN LeHmann. Lawrence and Wishart. 
6s. 


“‘ REVOLUTIONARY REALISM ” DECIDES to leave drama in the hands of 
reality, and to reproduce as literature by objectivity, in direct con- 
tradiction to the transcendentalists. Drama of fact is the individual 
before hardly controllable circumstances; the lyricism of it is the 
feeling of its controllability he has, as one in a purposeful mass. 
Comradeship is the name of this lyricism, this delighted extravertion 
of morally inadequate impulses to revolution. Understanding this 
you will have the necessary subjectivism to appreciate the sometimes 
fussy exactitude of representationalism which most of the stories 
employ. The cohering understanding is your self-projection as de- 
individualising proletarian or bourgeois. 

By proletariation writers the method is most effectively employed. 
In the beauty of cold mechanical structures, in the humanly rich hell 
of the coal mines, where emotion is easily found by the men who 
have contact with them, as components of circumstances men move 
with still their agitating blitheness of soul and hope in eye beneath 
the means he decides to employ to save that blitheness—a sort of singing, 
shy, unemployed, the quick of him and what is a communal quality 
in him, the real level and poetical cause of his comradeship in revolution. 
You notice the coal-pit and the glistening steel in their definite and 
emotional ways directing him; he is in awe of them, and grateful to 
ae for what they do. They have battered a stamina of resistance 
in him. 

y Less successful is the flabbergasted hen-soul of the bourgeois before 
fascinating” phenomena, achieving psychic convulsions over the 
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blue rims of quite innocent teacups. This sort of fussy literature 
continues fatuously to show skinny shanks under a skirt that will 
rot off before it is discarded. It is too directly symptomatic to deserve 
the name of literature; read John Lehmann’s story. In this kind 
of thing bourgeois ideology is the completely unobjectified, undiscarded 
but staticised reaction-source, it shows its ninny wits by reacting in 
the stimulus’s denuded form—denuded of sociological significance. 

There is a fresh and long-sounding poem by Alberti, very fine, and 
a soulful one by Mr. Auden, and some very good translation from other 
Spanish poems. My general impression is that in this class of literature 
the proletarian writer knocks the bourgeois completely out; it is no 
use hiding one’s head in the sand, receiving phenomenal kicks on the 
buttocks, and gurgling about the mysterious fascinating motions of 
reality, etc., because phenomena “ isolated ” are as subjectively con- 
ceptual as gassified or winged phenomena. The same is done to 
emotions, and to symbols of emotions and manners, etc. 


PHILIP O’CONNOR. 


THOSE FOREIGNERS. The English People’s Opinion on Foreign 
Affairs as reflected in their Newspapers since Waterloo. By 
RaYMOND PosTGaTE and AYLMER VALLANCE. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


GIVEN THAT ONE can take the opinions put forward by a necessarily 
limited portion of the Press to be reflections of those of the whole of 
the thinking English public, this book must be a truthful portrait 
of England’s estimate of Those Foreigners. It is a debatable question ; 
but be that as it may, the combined efforts of Messrs. Raymond 
Postgate and Aylmer Vallance have succeeded in assembling a readable 
and (if a little over-heavy and prejudiced) interesting collection of 
excerpts from current newspapers dating from the year 1815 to 1937. 

It is a very sad book, inducing once more that recurring feeling that 
yet once again the trees have obscured the wood from the sight of the 
onlooker. 

It is perhaps a pity that though they have done so very ably the 
authors have not shown quite so clearly where their treasure lies and 
may go to antagonise some of their readers. But are they so sure that 
public opinion was such and such? It would be hard to say at any 
period where to put one’s finger upon so changeable a heart. 


M. D. COLE. 


FARMING ENGLAND. By A. G. Srreer. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


BEFORE WRITING THIS book Mr. Street (author of Farmer’s Glory and 
other notable books) made an extensive tour of the farmlands of 
England. He is also a successful farmer and everything he has to 
say about present farming conditions has an authentic ring, and he 
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feels that at last town and country are coming into political agreement 
on the important matter of agriculture, and that the nationalisation 
of land in Britain is not so very far away. What Kipling calls “ the tie 
of common funk ” is at last driving home all sorts of truths to town 
dwellers, industrialists, and those who have for years remained sublimely 
‘ndifferent to the future of the land and what is being done with it. 

Fear of war; famine—the knowledge that large numbers of people 
in towns might easily be cut off from overseas supplies through raids, 
gases, and that a more prosperous farming community would provide 
a better market for town industries, are reasons that are again kindling 
interest in the farmer and his lot. Any legislation which has been 
passed in recent years with the avowed intention of benefiting home 
farming has had a snag in it—doles, subsidies, quotas—while industry 
proper enjoyed tariffs. So farming lost caste. The trend of farming 
opinion, strange as it may seem for so individualistic a community, 
is, therefore, towards nationalisation of the land. It must come, and 
farmers are ready for it. In the words of one farmer ‘‘ To Hell with 
special treatment—farming is a great industry. Put it under the Board 
of Trade with the others and then the President will be forced to fight 
for us and not against us !” 

Altogether well written, simple but challenging, Mr. Street has 
made his case—illustrated with a hundred and fifty photographs. 


MARY WESTON. 
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